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Editors’ preface 


Creating a sense of citizenship in Greece was very similar to Ireland’s 
cultural nationalism before independence: the arts could provide 
a vehicle for the promotion of self-awareness and self-esteem, a means 
of expressing difference — Greece as the other mind of Europe. Today, 
the same anxiety fuels Greek composers as it did in the 1800s and 
1900s: how to be both Greek and European, how to join a new club 
without leaving the old one. 


So wrote Richard Pine, columnist of the Irish Times based in Greece, in 
a report of the conference that was the starting-point for the essays that 
make up the present volume, back in 2015 (Irish Times, 9 June 2015). 

The conference took place in Athens from 8 to 10 May 2015 and was 
a collaboration between the Centre for Hellenic Studies at King’s College 
London and two partner institutions based in Athens: the Athens Conserva- 
toire and the British School at Athens. Speakers came from the UK, France 
and the USA, as well as from several universities and musical centres in 
Greece. The keynote speech was delivered by the eminent Greek composer 
George Couroupos, who spoke of the setting of poetry to music by Greek 
composers, providing a journey through selected musical examples (see 
Appendix). Special mention must be made of a panel of experts whose talks 
did not touch on Greek music directly, but aimed to provide stimulating 
angles from which to approach it: Scott Burnham, on a musical analysis of 
Dylan Thomas’s recitation ‘between cantation and incantation’; William 
Fitzgerald, on musical classical reception, concentrating on Erik Satie’s 
Socrate ‘between boredom and sublimity’; and Marina Frolova-Walker on 
‘managing national musics’, focusing on the Stalin Prizes for the Soviet 
Republics (1940-1952). Their participation informed the discussions during 
the conference and the individual chapters of the present volume in an 
immensely fruitful way. The same applies to the roundtable that closed the 
conference at the British School at Athens on 10 May, with the participation 
of Dionysis Kapsalis and Martin Stokes. 

Alongside academic presentations at the highest level, the conference was 
enlivened by two concerts at the Athens Conservatoire: the first, on 8 May, 
by Academica Athens Orchestra under the direction of Nikos Athineos, Dir- 
ector of the Athens Conservatoire; and the second, on 9 May, by advanced- 
level students of the Conservatoire's programme in singing, including little- 
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known songs by Greek composers from the archive, some performed for the 
very first time. The material presented in that concert has now been 
recorded by the Conservatoire to professional standards, and the recording 
is available to listen to on the website of the Centre for Hellenic Studies at 
King's College London.! 

As is usual with volumes in this series, we have not sought to preserve in 
print a record, or ‘proceedings’, of the conference. Contributors have made 
good use of our invitation to re-write, expand and fully document their 
arguments, including a wealth of documentary material and musical quota- 
tions that would have been out of place in oral delivery. We are most grate- 
ful to Jim Samson, who was unable to attend the conference, for 
contributing the book’s Afterword. 

We hope and believe that the present volume will take forward the wide- 
ranging and intersecting discourses that were heard in 2015, and make 
a focused contribution to a growing, but still relatively neglected, subject, 
that of Greek art music in relation to the more familiar themes of national 
identity and language. 

This is the point at which to record debts of gratitude carried over from 
the conference, as well as new ones. The conference was generously spon- 
sored by the UK-based Schilizzi Foundation and the Kostas and Eleni 
Ourani Foundation, Athens. Local organisation in Athens was efficiently 
managed by Tania Gerousi, Administrator of the British School at Athens, 
and Dimitrios Marinos, General Manager of the Athens Conservatoire. Pub- 
licity and other material for the conference was designed by Wendy Pank, to 
her usual high standard. 

Additionally, we are most grateful to The Michael Marks Charitable 
Trust for a generous contribution towards publication costs, both of the pre- 
sent volume and of the recordings made available online by the artists of the 
Athens Conservatoire (see note 1). 

Last but not least, we thank Catherine Morgan, Director of the British 
School at Athens (2007-2015), and Nikos Tsouchlos, President of the Board 
of Directors of the Athens Conservatoire, for their excellent cooperation in 
the organisation of the conference; Nada Geroulanou, communication offi- 
cer of the Athens Conservatoire, for her unfailing support and help through- 
out; and Michael Greenwood, our editor at Routledge, and Dana Moss, 
editorial assistant, for making the whole process run smoothly from contract 
to production. 





! https://soundcloud.com/kings-college-london/sets/archive-athens-conservatoire. 


Introduction 


Roderick Beaton 


Who is the Greek Mozart? The Greek Beethoven? Does Greece not have 
a ‘national composer’, an equivalent to Smetana, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Sibelius, 
Nielsen, or Elgar? To many lovers of classical music outside Greece, and to 
many Greeks too, the question may sound like a category error. Everybody 
knows that Greek music is the bouzouki, rebetika, Zorba’s dance (see Tragaki 
2019). Mikis Theodorakis, surely with the highest name recognition of any 
Greek composer, may have been trained at the conservatoires of Athens and 
Paris, but he owes his worldwide fame and continuing popularity at home to 
a melodic gift that in the 1960s became inseparably linked with what he 
dubbed ‘art-popular music’. At least in popular perception, Theodorakis has 
more in common with Bob Dylan or the Beatles than with Britten or 
Khachaturian. 

To the aficionado of ‘ethnic’, ‘world’ or ‘folk’ music, to the ethnomusicolo- 
gist, as well as to anyone who has spent time in a village in rural Greece, on 
the other hand, Greece ‘is’ folk music. The tapestry of contrasting musical 
styles made up by the Greek regions is extraordinarily diverse for such 
a small country. Many of these feature non-diatonic modes and compound 
rhythms that sound ‘exotic’ to the Western-trained ear. What have Mozart 
and Beethoven to do with any of that? As for ‘national’ composers of the late 
nineteenth or early twentieth century, some might scratch their heads and 
come up with the name of Manolis Kalomiris (also spelt Kalomoiris). But 
where would you find any of his music? What does it sound like? A single 
exception — and a doubtful one at that — only seems to prove the rule. 

The answer is that there is, and has been since the early nineteenth century, 
a vigorous tradition of Greek art music, just as in every other European coun- 
try. Before the 1990s it was little known and had relatively little prestige even 
within Greece. Abroad, with a few passing exceptions (mostly in the late 
twentieth century), its existence was hardly noticed. Why this should have 
been so and why the situation is changing so rapidly today are part of the 
subject of this book. The inauguration of the Athens Concert Hall (Megaron 
Mousikis) in 1991 and the work of dedicated ensembles and performers have 
played their part. At an academic level, so has the belated establishment of 
university departments of music studies during the same period. Many of 
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those who have brought about this change in Greek musical studies are con- 
tributors to this book. However, new institutions and initiatives can only be 
part of the answer. The Athens Conservatoire (Odeio Athinon), one of 
the ‘heroes’ of the following pages, was founded as long ago as 1871. However 
welcome the new developments, they have to be understood in the context of 
the prevailing cultural reality that made them necessary in the first place. 

Greece emerged as a modern nation out of the revolution against Otto- 
man (Turkish) rule that began in 1821. Thanks to international recognition 
in 1830, Greece became the first of the new nation-states to be formed in 
Europe after the Napoleonic wars. It has been argued that in this respect 
Greece represents the ‘paradigm nation’, presenting a template that, whether 
consciously or not, would come to be adopted and adapted by every later 
nation-state, down to the emerging new states of the twenty-first century 
(Beaton 2009, 2019; Kitromilides 2009). Much scholarly attention has been 
devoted to the process whereby a modern, Western-oriented national identity 
and state institutions came to be established in a former Ottoman province 
within just a few years in the nineteenth century.’ Prominent in such studies 
has always been the role of language, as the common denominator that links 
together ancient Greece, the thousand-year Christian empire of Byzantium 
and the emerging national identity of ‘modern’ Greece.” The prestige of these 
precursor civilisations, especially the former, has probably done more than 
any other single factor in shaping the culture and national consciousness of 
Greeks in modern times, as it has also done in shaping the way in which 
Greece and Greeks have been perceived by outsiders. 

The ghosts of the classical and Byzantine past have haunted modern Greek 
musical culture too, as can be seen from many of the chapters in this book. 
However, they do so in a different way. A fixed point of reference has always 
been the written texts of earlier periods. The tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides exist on the page, more or less intact as they would have been 
performed in the fifth century Bce. We know that performances of these 
dramas in the ancient world were multi-media events, in which music played 
a prominent part. However, no continuous performance tradition exists from 
antiquity to modern times. Attempts to reconstruct the few surviving musical 
texts from antiquity can only be hypothetical. With Byzantine music we have 
a different, but related, problem. Here a continuous performance tradition does 
exist, with musical notation going back to the ninth century. But there has 
never been agreement on how far performing styles, tonality and modal 
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structure might have evolved over that period. During the period of nearly two 
centuries covered by this book, the precise nature of the musical legacy from 
Byzantium has been hotly and inconclusively debated.* This is why the musical 
heritage of the distant past, whether ancient Greek or Byzantine, has the char- 
acter of a ghost, somehow to be conjured back to life, by comparison with the 
solidity of literary texts, which invite reverence and (too often) imitation. 

This is perhaps one reason why music, as a non-verbal art form, has 
always been the poor relation in Greece. On the other hand, as studies of 
both national art music and ethnomusicology have shown, music does play 
a vital role in the formation of national identity. The ways in which differ- 
ent, and often competing, musical traditions have done this in the Balkans, 
both within the same culture and across cultures, has been demonstrated by 
Jim Samson in his magisterial study (2013). But Greece is only one of many 
cultures that Samson explores. In this book our focus has been deliberately 
narrower: to look at the music associated with a single language and con- 
comitant national identity, and to focus specifically on the Cinderella of 
musical traditions within that culture, namely art music. 

The aim of this book is threefold. First of all, it contributes to the rehabilita- 
tion of Greek art music, especially beyond Greece, since much of the informa- 
tion and many insights presented in the chapters that follow have never been 
available in English before. Second, it explores the ways in which this particular 
musical tradition, neglected for so long, has contributed to the definition and 
consolidation of modern Greek national identity. Third, since the parameters 
of the culture we have chosen to study have been set by language, we look also 
at the manifold interactions between language and music, that is to say, 
between verbal and non-verbal art forms, within a single culture in the process 
of its formation over the last two centuries. 

The first of the book’s three parts begins by considering the contested leg- 
acies from ancient Greece and from Byzantium, before focusing on the history 
and historical context of Greek art music itself. 

Christophe Corbier starts off, not with antiquity, but with its reception in 
the nineteenth century, at the very time when Greek identity was being con- 
ceived in modern national terms. Karl Otfried Müller (1797-1840), described 
as ‘one of the most important German philologists’, proposed in an influen- 
tial work that ‘Pindar’s music expressed Dorian virtues: manliness, gravity, 
measure, sense of order’. Without reference to any actual music (of which 
none of course survives), Maüller argued that ‘the “Dorian mode” and 





3 See Lingas (Chapter 2) and Romanou (Chapter 3), this volume. 

4 See, for example, Bohlman (2004); Frolova-Walker (2007); Samson (2007, 2013); Stokes 
(1997); Taruskin (1997); and specifically for Greece: Kokkonis (2008); Levidou (2013); Romanou 
(2009). 
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“Dorian music” were the earliest expression of a truly musical art in Greece’ 
and therefore the most authentic. Later in the nineteenth century this idea 
came into conflict with the new historiography of Konstantinos Paparrigopou- 
los, who first established the relation between ancient and modern Greece as 
one of national continuity. Müller's ‘Dorians’ might be admired in nineteenth- 
century Germany, but would never do as the originating point of a Greek 
national identity that was still in the process of being formed in the historian's 
own day. 

The chapter by Alexander Lingas is the only one to concentrate specifically 
on the Byzantine legacy in modern Greek music, although it is a topic that will 
re-surface again and again in later chapters. Drawing on extensive experi- 
ence as a practical musician in the Byzantine tradition, Lingas explores the 
mechanisms whereby the musical heritage of the Orthodox Church was over- 
hauled and re-examined during the nineteenth century, in ways that sought 
to situate it, problematically, in relation to the rival musical traditions of the 
West, to an imagined indigenous Hellenic tradition and to contemporary 
Ottoman and Greek secular music. 

The chapter by Katy Romanou brings the story right up to date. The author 
contemplates what she calls ‘the end of music history’. From the perspective of 
comparative music history, she explores the ways in which the history of Greek 
music has been constructed by Europeans since the eighteenth century and con- 
cludes with a robust and informative critique of work done in Greece, which 
she situates in relation to fast-growing globalism and internationalism. 

Kostas Kardamis in the next chapter takes us back to the first years of 
the Greek state. ‘Odes, anthems and battle songs’ were as important in 
building the institutions and morale of the new citizenry as the ‘Marseillaise’ 
was in France during the Revolution — and indeed the French revolutionary 
anthem was an early point of reference among Greeks too. A Greek song to 
the famous tune was transcribed and translated by the visiting Lord Byron 
as early as 1809. Later in the century the military band was a conspicuous 
part of frequent civic ceremonies and festivals, its music ‘a sine qua non of 
state symbolism’ (Kardamis, Chapter 4, this volume). 

Part I ends with a first glimpse into a veritable treasure-trove: the archive 
of the Athens Conservatoire, which is only recently being fully catalogued and 
studied. Opened in 1871, and at the time of writing undergoing generously 
funded refurbishment and upgrading of its facilities to world-class standards, 
this institution lies at the heart of the whole book. Stella Kourmpana, who 
has been leading a team of early-career researchers in ‘delving into the [...] 
archive’, gives an informative brief history of the Athens Conservatoire, and 
explains its central role in the musical life of Greece, as well as in the forma- 
tion of internationally renowned artists, including Gina Bachauer, Maria 
Callas, Dimitri Mitropoulos and Mikis Theodorakis. The chapter goes on to 
a series of ‘snapshots’ that present particular facets of the archive uncovered 
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by fellow-researchers engaged on the project, and concludes with a summary 
overview of the contents of the archive, in the form of an Appendix and 
reproductions of seventeen previously unpublished documents. 

Part II focuses on efforts in Greece to create a tradition of ‘National 
Music’ in the manner of the art music traditions of other countries, particu- 
larly in Eastern Europe. This is where we find the answers to the questions 
asked at the beginning of this Introduction. Manolis Kalomiris will appear 
in several chapters as the founder (in 1908) of a Greek ‘National Music 
School’ — not an institution, but a tradition or trend, of which he was the 
principal figure. As the only Greek composer (before Theodorakis) to get 
a chapter to himself in Samson’s study, Kalomiris is relatively well known, 
at least to specialists. The six chapters that make up the book’s central sec- 
tion set out to contextualise the founder of Greek ‘National Music’ and his 
somewhat abortive achievement in terms of what came before and after, 
with Kalomiris himself featuring as the subject of a single chapter, almost at 
the centre of the book. 

Panos Vlagopoulos sets the scene, by revealing the competing approaches 
by classically trained musicians and composers to the national heritage rep- 
resented by the folk tradition. A surprisingly large part in these debates was 
played by a Frenchman: Louis-Albert Bourgault-Ducoudray. We will have 
already met this figure of influence in Chapters | and 2. In the last decades 
of the nineteenth century Bourgault-Ducoudray published, performed and 
publicised not just Greek but also Breton and ‘Celtic’ harmonised folk mel- 
odies, with the addition of a harmonic accompaniment designed to make 
them acceptable to a ‘polite’ public. As Vlagopoulos has explained more 
fully elsewhere (Vlagopoulos 2016), Bourgault-Ducoudray founded his 
experiments on what the author terms the *mutual benefits argument'. This 
states that European art music can be enriched by encompassing the tonal, 
modal and rhythmic varieties found in folk music but so far excluded from 
the salon and the concert hall, while at the same time enriching the original 
folk melodies themselves by the addition of the harmonic conventions that 
have grown out of centuries of Western European art music. This argument, 
and the concomitant practice, found both enthusiastic supporters and deter- 
mined opponents among Greeks. Chief among the former was the Corfiot 
composer and pianist Spiros (Spyridon) Samaras, who appears in several 
other chapters too. Among those against was Kalomiris. The Greek 
‘National School’ when it emerged in the early twentieth century would 
pursue a different, and subtler, relation between the folk tradition and its 
own target style for a national art music. Vlagopoulos's chapter ends with 
a revealing chronological list of published collections of Greek folk songs 
that includes music — surprisingly going back as far as 1776. 

The composer and music-critic Petros Petridis was a decade younger than 
Kalomiris. He appears here in a chapter by Nikos Maliaras that highlights 
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just how diverse the ‘National School’ was. Almost completely unknown in 
the West, Petridis was scarcely less prolific as a composer than Kalomiris. His 
output of musical journalism was considerable too. The author examines for 
the first time the whole of Petridis’s writings on music, to reveal not just the 
inevitable divisions within a far-from-homogeneous ‘school’ but also the cre- 
ative mainsprings of the composer’s own work and his highly idiosyncratic 
views on the relation between Greek and Western music history. Petridis’s 
speculations on Byzantine musical practice (which Maliaras tells us are histor- 
ically unsound), coupled with an admiration for Bach that is very much of 
the European mainstream of his time, led to some surprising ideas about how 
Greek music ought to have developed, some of which he put into practice in 
his own work. Sadly, Petridis seems never to have had a following. But some 
of the works described in this chapter clearly deserve to be heard in the concert 
hall and to become available in commercial recordings. 

And now to Kalomiris himself. The title of the chapter by Ioannis Tsag- 
karakis, ‘The last defender’, refers to the subject of the composer’s final 
completed opera, Constantine Palaiologos. However, the author shows how 
the figure of the last emperor of Byzantium, who died defending his city in 
1453, becomes a projection of Kalomiris himself, in his last years struggling 
to defend for posterity his own ideas and practice as a composer. For those 
more familiar with Greek literature than Greek music, the fact that Kalo- 
miris based two of his operas on dramas by Nikos Kazantzakis goes a long 
way towards situating the Greek ‘National Music School’ on the cusp 
between late romanticism and full-blown modernism. Tsagkarakis gives full 
attention to the modernist elements in the score of Constantine Palaiologos, 
while concluding that Kalomiris’s late chromatic inventions owe more to the 
practice of composers such as Wagner, Liszt, Debussy and Britten than to 
musical modernism per se. By the time Constantine Palaiologos was finished 
in 1960, two years before its composer’s death, both the work and the 
‘National Musical School’ itself were becoming outdated. 

The future, as we now know, belonged to a reclusive figure who had died in 
1949 at the age of 45, leaving a large corpus of work, most of it unperformed 
and unpublished at the time of his death. This was Nikos Skalkottas, who takes 
up the remaining three chapters of Part II. In recent years Skalkottas has been 
the subject of a collective volume of essays and a biography in English.? Since 
the end of the 1990s much of his output has been available on recordings that 
are generally available. The best known of these, though not typical, as we learn 
from these chapters, are the 36 Greek Dances for Orchestra. 

Eva Mantzourani, the composer's biographer, in her chapter returns to 
the topic of folk music and the ways in which the folk tradition can be 
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exploited to underpin a national art music. Skalkottas’s practice goes well 
beyond the ‘harmonisations’ associated with Bourgault-Ducoudray and 
Samaras discussed by Vlagopoulos, but unlike Kalomiris he did not shun 
direct use of folk material. The author draws a telling comparison with the 
practice of Bartók. Mantzourani concludes that Skalkottas “modernised” 
[Greek folk music] and fused it with a tonal language different from its ori- 
gins, one that he saw as emanating from the “civilised” Western world’. If 
there is still a distant affinity with the ‘harmonisation’ of an earlier era, the 
author argues that in Skalkottas’s case the result was to create a vibrant dia- 
logue (in the Bakhtinian sense) between traditional Greek folk culture and 
the advanced musical world of twelve-tone serialism in which the composer 
had been trained during his twelve years in Berlin. 

The theme is carried forward by Katerina Levidou in the chapter that fol- 
lows, in which she focuses specifically on the 36 Greek Dances. The author 
takes us back to the spirit of Bourgault-Ducoudray and connects the Dances 
with the composer’s period of employment on a project to transcribe Greek 
folk songs in Western notation in the 1930s. Starting from the premise that 
the work was intended to function as a kind of ‘museum of “Greekness”’, 
Levidou subjects its structure and method of composition to close musico- 
logical scrutiny. Her conclusion, complementing that of the previous chapter, 
is that Skalkottas’s retrospect on the Greek folk tradition simultaneously 
establishes a particular (Western) version of musical *Greekness' and tries to 
fashion a musical public ‘that would be equally open to listening to [ ... ] 
the modernist works to which he had dedicated his life’. 

The final chapter of Part II marks a turning point towards the topic of 
Part III, namely the interaction between music and language as embodied in 
literature. Petros Vouvaris examines Skalkottas’s small output of songs, all 
set to words by the minor poet and novelist “Chr. Esperas’, the literary 
pseudonym of member of parliament and future government minister Chry- 
sos Evelpidis. Adopting ‘a Lacanian perspective on the notion of subjectiv- 
ity', the author engages in a close reading of several of Skalkottas's scores in 
order to demonstrate how words and music complement one another to 
construct a ‘melancholy subject’. 

The subject matter of Part III, Music and language: modern poetry, 
ancient drama, is more diverse. Once again the sequence is broadly chrono- 
logical. The first two chapters share a common starting-point, in the work 
and influence of Dionysios Solomos (1798-1857), hailed since the late nine- 
teenth century as the ‘national poet’ par excellence of modern Greece. The 
third explores one of the unlikeliest of all combinations between music and 
language, in the convergence between surrealist aesthetics and the art of 
popular song in the later poetry of Nikos Gatsos (1911-1992). The final two 
chapters plunge backwards in time to the perennial subject of ancient Greek 
drama, only to move forward through the twentieth century and towards 
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the twenty-first in their contrasting explorations of the ways in which 
modern(ist) music has been deployed to bring classical theatre to life in pro- 
ductions for contemporary audiences in Greece. 

Peter Mackridge begins by noting that Greek poets in the last two centur- 
ies have repeatedly referred to their own art as ‘song’. Until relatively 
recently, poetry in Greece has traditionally been a matter of oral perform- 
ance rather than merely reading from the page. It therefore lends itself not 
only to analogies with music but also very often to the wider dissemination 
of poetry itself through musical settings. Mackridge shows how both these 
phenomena begin with Solomos, several of whose poems were set to music 
by the Corfiot composer Nikolaos Mantzaros — including the Greek national 
anthem. He then traces varieties of theory and practice down to Seferis 
(1900-1971), one of several modernist poets whose work went on to achieve 
immense popularity through settings by Mikis Theodorakis in the 1960s, 
part of the kind of Greek popular music often associated with the bouzouki 
and also known in Greek as 'art-popular song'. 

Polina Tambakaki gives prominence once again to the convergence between 
Solomos and Mantzaros in the first half of the nineteenth century, then takes 
off in a completely different direction. At the centre of her argument lies the 
substantial essay by Solomos's ‘disciple’ Iakovos Polylas (1825-1896) that he 
prefaced to the first collected edition of the poet's work, published in 1859. 
Known by its Greek title, ‘Prolegomena’, this essay has ever since been 
regarded as a starting-point for the subsequent reception of Solomos's poetry 
and the beginning of his ‘canonisation’ as a national poet that culminated 
towards the end of the century. Tambakaki teases out strands in the ‘Proleg- 
omena', usually overlooked, that shed light on various forms of interaction 
between music and language, not just in the work of Solomos but pervading 
its later reception too. From the ‘Prolegomena’ she then moves to the public 
dispute between two of Solomos's former ‘disciples’, Polylas and Spyridon 
Zambelios (1815-1881), sparked by the former's essay, to reveal hitherto- 
unsuspected subtleties in ‘the cultural politics involved in the construction of 
[Greek] national identity’ in the nineteenth century. 

Effie Rentzou moves into the second half of the twentieth century by 
asking the question, ‘Can surrealism sing?’ The answer is that in the highly 
unusual case of Nikos Gatsos, yes it can, and does. The author notes the 
surprising reluctance by literary scholars to acknowledge the significance of 
the poet’s output after his modernist/surrealist debut, Amorgos, in 1943. 
This output was almost exclusively written in the form of song lyrics to be 
set to music by popular composers. Lyrics by Gatsos figure among the 
songs by almost all the creators of the new Greek ‘art-popular’ music that 
began at the end of the 1950s and reached its peak in the 1960s and early 
1970s, especially those by Hadjidakis. After close analysis of one song in 
particular, Rentzou concludes that ‘Gatsos’s hundreds of songs materialised 
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in Greek culture flashes of the surrealist “point suprême”, short moments of 
resolution of antinomies, spaces of exaltation of both poetry and music, 
flickers of communication, brief instances of shared subjectivities’. 

Anastasia Siopsi, in the first of two chapters on the role of music in 
modern productions of ancient Greek drama, presents the complementary 
side to the same picture drawn by Mackridge. Just as poets in Greece have 
repeatedly seemed to privilege the alternative art form, music, by calling 
their own productions ‘songs’, so composers who responded to the challenge 
of bringing classical drama to life in the theatre during the first half of the 
twentieth century repeatedly privileged the words of the text over their own 
contribution, music. The author explains the reasons for this, and draws 
a contrast with practice elsewhere in Europe during the period, which had 
been strongly influenced by Wagner’s concept of ancient Greek drama as 
Gesamtkunstwerk (‘total work of art’). In Greece, composers faced cultural 
resistance to any innovation that would dilute the ancient, and therefore 
most authentic, component of the modern performance of an ancient work. 
In the productions of ancient drama in Greece that Siopsi discusses, music 
(in company with dance and other elements of stagecraft) mostly comes 
off second-best. 

The final chapter, by Kostas Chardas, takes the story into the second half 
of the century, and presents a contrasting picture. Beginning in the 1960s we 
are shown what happens when, bucking the previous trend, music takes 
centre stage, more or less literally, in performances of ancient drama. Accord- 
ing to Chardas, it was during the 1960s and 1970s that ‘Greek modernist 
music and ancient drama performances’ most fruitfully came together, in ‘a 
conceptual and perceptual performance space’. Beginning with Manos Hadji- 
dakis (1925-1994) who, like Theodorakis, is better known as a composer of 
‘art-popular’ songs, and continuing through the work of composers relatively 
well-known internationally, such as Jani Christou (1926-1970) and Iannis 
Xenakis (1922-2001), the author detects ‘from the early 1980s onwards 
a more polystylistic approach [...] in the writing of music for productions of 
ancient drama’. The main body of the volume ends with a perhaps unex- 
pected convergence between modernist experiments in music and the most 
ancient, and culturally sacred, texts of ancient Greek drama — in conformity, 
Chardas suggest, with ‘the post-1950 official Greek political goal of belonging 
to the West and to Europe’. 

Jim Samson’s ‘Afterword’ reprises the overview of the volume’s contents 
sketched in this Introduction with the prose equivalent of symphonic devel- 
opment. Drawing on experience both wide and deep in a range of musical 
cultures, especially, but not only, of southeastern Europe, Samson opens up 
a transnational and transcultural perspective on the issues of national identity, 
music and language, the ‘invention of tradition’, art-music versus ‘folk’ music, 
that run right through the entire volume. The ‘Afterword’ is (I think) offered 
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not so much as a conclusion as a stimulating and refreshing drawing of breath, 
as contributors and future readers alike take stock of how far they have come 
and what new vistas may now begin to open up for the future. 

Finally, the volume is rounded off with the moving and thoughtful per- 
sonal testimony of one of Greece’s most eminent living composers, George 
Couroupos, who offers his own reflections on each of its main themes. 
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Karl Otfried Müller and Konstantinos 
Paparrigopoulos 


Dorism, music and Greek identity 


Christophe Corbier 


The relation between ancient Greek music and Greek identity was self- 
evident to Romantic scholars. This chapter deals with the ideas on ‘Dorian’ 
music and arts as the purest expression of Hellenism, as they were promoted 
by one of the most important German philologists, Karl Otfried Müller. 
Whereas figures such as Louis-Albert Bourgault-Ducoudray agreed with 
them, Miiller’s ideas were criticised by Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos in his 
History of Hellenic Civilisation (Histoire de la civilisation hellénique), 
published in Paris in 1878. Paparrigopoulos's reaction to Müller will be 
discussed in relation to the ideological conception of the ‘Great Idea’ and 
Greek identity in modern times. 

Müller, a professor of classical philology at the University of 
Góttingen from 1819 to 1840, was one of the greatest archaeologists and 
philologists of the first half of the nineteenth century. During his short 
lifetime (born in 1797, he died in Athens in 1840, after he had started 
excavations in Delphi), Müller wrote a series of seminal books, among 
them The Etruscans (Die Etrusker, 1828) and the Handbook for Archae- 
ology (Handbuch der Archáologie der Kunst, 1830). His History of Greek 
Literature until Alexander the Great (Geschichte der griechischen Literatur 
bis auf das Zeitalter Alexanders) was left unfinished and was published 
posthumously in 1840, first in English translation. However, undoubtedly 
his most famous book is The Dorians (Miller 1844), which was 
translated into English, very shortly after its original 1824 German 
publication, with the title The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race, 
and became well-known especially in France and Italy (Calder III and 
Schlesier 1998; Corbier 2014). 

When he was a student at the University of Berlin around 1815, the 
young Müller was influenced by two prominent historians: Barthold Georg 
Niebuhr (1776-1831) and August Bóckh (1785-1867). Niebuhr was the 
author of a famous Roman History (Römische Geschichte, 1811), in which he 
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reconstructed the origins of Italian cultures before the conquest of Italy by 
the Romans. He was particularly interested in Etruscan civilisation and pre- 
Roman cultures, and tried to write a history of archaic Italy based on 
songs — what became known as Niebuhr’s ‘ballad theory’ (Momigliano 
1957). Müller would build on this theory in his own Dorians and Etruscans 
(Pflug 1979, 126-9). 

Like Niebuhr, Bóckh, the other prominent historian by whom Müller was 
influenced, was involved in the creation of a collection of Greek inscriptions 
(the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum). He was a professor at the University 
of Berlin from 1811 to 1861 and was much admired by his pupil Johann 
Gustav Droysen (1808-1884). Bóckh was interested in music and collabor- 
ated with Felix Mendelssohn in the 1841 production of Antigone in Pots- 
dam, for which Mendelssohn famously wrote the music (Flashar 1989). 
Bóckh also created a new methodology named Sachphilologie (philology of 
objects). He believed that Greek antiquity needed to be approached not only 
through textual criticism; a philologist ought to be an historian too, if he 
wanted to give a comprehensive and global picture of ancient cultures 
(Horstmann 2006; Vogt 1979). In other words, Bóckh believed that the 
philologist’s purpose was to reconstruct Greek culture by means of all avail- 
able realia: arts, texts, coins and archaeological remains. He also linked phil- 
ology and philosophy. By this he did not mean that historians had to forge 
a philosophical system that would explain the whole history of humanity in 
a Hegelian way. Bóckh strongly criticised Hegel, his colleague in Berlin. He 
meant that philological analysis of realia ought to be based on Ideal-Type, 
or Ideas, because philology is ‘Erkenntnis des Erkannten’, ‘knowledge of the 
known’ or ‘acknowledgment of the known’ (Bravo 1968, 86ff). Bóckh (1877, 
500-1) in this way stressed specific qualities pertaining to ancient Greece: 
order, beauty, harmony in life, arts and morality. He referred to Winckel- 
mann's neo-classical concepts and agreed with his neo-platonic aesthetics. 
Within this context, Bóckh claimed that, although our knowledge is 
extremely restricted owing to lack of archaeological evidences, we have no 
reason to doubt that ancient Greek music was excellent. 

Bóckh first applied his musical ideas to Pindaric odes. In his edition of 
Pindar (1811-1821), which has been considered one of the most important 
works of German philology of the nineteenth century, Bóckh took music 
into account, focusing on it more in his treatise De metris Pindari. Accord- 
ing to his view, Pindar’s music expressed Dorian virtues: manliness, gravity, 
measure, sense of order. The alleged musical setting of the first lines of 
Pindar’s First Pythian Ode, published by Athanasius Kircher in his 1650 
Musurgia universalis, was still held to be authentic at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and Bóckh viewed it as encompassing exactly this 
Dorian nature. The reason was the use in it of the ‘Dorian mode’, which 
Bóckh had previously defined, with the help of Plato and Aristotle, as 
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a ‘mode’ (a synonym for the diatonic scale of eight notes) of great severity 
and strength (Bóckh 1811-1821, 266-9; see also below). A link was thus 
established between the ‘Dorian mode’, Pindaric odes and Dorian charac- 
ter — on the one hand, Greek philosophers and theoreticians provided 
evidence of the Dorian spirit of Pindar's lyric poetry, and, on the other, met- 
rical and rhythmic studies helped in the reconstruction of Greek music. 

In his own theory of ‘Dorian music’ Müller built on Bóckh's analysis of 
archaic music. Like almost all prominent German philologists, poets and 
philosophers of the time (Friedrich and August Wilhelm Schlegel, Schelling, 
Wolf, Hegel, Tieck, Hólderlin), Müller was interested in ancient music, and 
most of his books contain a section about it. He aimed to reconstruct all fea- 
tures of a given culture, for example, that of the Etruscans and the Dorians, 
even though their music was lost or known only through iconography and 
texts. In this chapter I will focus on Müller's The Dorians not only because 
this book was read by many a historian and musicologist during the nine- 
teenth century in Germany and throughout Europe, but also because a whole 
chapter of it was dedicated to music. The chapter belonged to the book's 
fourth (and last) part, whose aim was to look at architecture, poetry, clothing, 
music, education and food, so that Dorian culture would be analysed in all its 
facets: religion, political system, myths, everyday life and arts. 


Miiller’s chapter on music in The Dorians 


The chapter on music is the longest in the fourth part of The Dorians. Miller 
develops there a new theory of Dorian music, as Frangois-Joseph Fétis 
(1869-1876, 414-26) would point out forty years later in his General History of 
Music (Histoire générale de la musique). In Müller's view, Dorian music must be 
connected with the Dorian Stamm, a German word difficult to translate: is it 
'race', as we find in the English translation of Müllers work? Yet the word 
Stamm 1s not equivalent to Rasse and it implies a kind of genealogy that is not 
really racist, even if Müllers theories were criticised after the Second World 
War, because they were used in National Socialist Germany by admirers of 
Sparta's authoritarian society (Losemann 1998). Today, it may be translated 
rather as ‘tribe’. We should notice here that Paparrigopoulos (see below) trans- 
lated the word Stamm as ethnos into Greek and as race into French. In any 
event, Dorian music is a key element in Müller's system because of its social 
and artistic function in Spartan education and in lyric poetry after Homer. 
However, music also played an important role in defining Greek identity in the 
1820s, when Greece revolted against the Ottomans. This is evident, for example, 
in Claude Fauriel's collection of folk songs (Chants populaires de la Gréce 
moderne, 1824-1825), even if it concerned only the text of folk songs and not 
their music. This was part of a wider question, which related to the comparison 
and relationship between ancient and modern music. 
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Since the end of the eighteenth century, scholars and historians had 
posed the question of whether ancient Greek music was ‘perfect’, as well as 
what was its legacy in modern times. At the end of his Essay on the Origin 
of Languages (Essai sur l'origine des langues, 1755; first published in 1782), 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau linked music and politics in ancient Greece, and 
claimed that Greek music and language were superior to their modern 
equivalents; being closer to the simple and primitive ‘vocal melody’, the 
ancient Greek language fitted in with democracy much better than French 
and Northern languages, which were coupled musically with harmony and 
politically with tyranny. There were of course opposite views. Charles 
Burney, for example, in the first volume of his General History of Music 
(published in 1776-1789; Romanou, Chapter 3, this volume), criticised 
ancient music not only because Greek musical theories were difficult to 
understand, but also because Greek music was too simple and primitive 
compared to European harmony (Grant 1983, 96-9). By the same token, 
Johann Nikolaus Forkel (1788, 4-19, 185ff) also criticised ancient Greek 
music, finding it inferior to modern European polyphony and its complex 
melodic and rhythmic structures. 

Müller, like Bóckh, strongly disagreed with Burney and Forkel and 
attempted to prove that Greek music, and especially Dorian music, was 
a perfect art on its own. But this was not an easy task. Art historians knew 
three orders, the Ionian, the Corinthian and the Doric, thanks to archaeo- 
logical remains and Vitruvius. Philologists, on the other hand, studied the 
dialects of lyric poetry based on the texts of Pindar, Tyrtaeus, Alcman, 
Archilochus, Aeschylus and so on. But how did Dorian music sound? What 
were the ‘modes’ (harmoniai) like? How was Pindar’s First Pythian ode 
performed? What instruments were used and how did musicians play them? 
In his De metris Pindari, Bóckh had tried to answer these questions and 
develop a comprehensive theory of Greek music focusing on Pindar. Müller, 
on the contrary, in The Dorians mixed aesthetics and philology, with several 
historians, such as Edgar Quinet and Frangois Guizot, criticising him for his 
‘philosophy of history’ (La Combe 1998, 302-4). 

Miiller’s theories were influenced by German idealism, especially by 
Schleiermacher’s philosophy and Friedrich Schlegel’s works (Corbier 2014, 
40-1). There is no doubt that Müller was also aware of August Wilhelm 
Schlegel's Lectures on Fine Art and Literature (Vorlesungen über schóne Lit- 
eratur und Kunst, 1802-1803), which was highly influential throughout the 
century. In its chapters on epic and lyric poetry, Schlegel pointed out the rela- 
tion between Greek dialects and lyric forms: each dialect of the Hellenic 
world (Dorian, Aeolian, Ionian) corresponded to a poetic style, which was 
characterised by the spirit of the tribes in which a lyric poet was born. 
Although Schlegel did not mention music, the connection between race and 
music was easy to make, since, according to him, lyric poetry was based on 
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the ‘musical’ (das Musikalische) and expressed the poet’s self (A. W. Schlegel 
1884, 229-32). However, in The Dorians, in the chapter on music, Müller 
followed Friedrich, rather than August, Schlegel’s philosophical philology, as 
he was more interested in writing a history of Dorian art based on concepts 
such as Dorism and the Greek spirit than analyzing lyric meter or ancient 
‘scores’. As a consequence, we will not find in The Dorians a ‘musicological’ 
study about the ‘Dorian mode’, Greek scales and lyric meter. This does not 
mean that Müller despised such a work — suffice it to remember that in 1833 
he published Aeschylus’s Eumenides with a long dissertation on meter and 
modes. However, in The Dorians, such philological issues do not seem to be at 
the centre of his concern. Müller was interested now in chronology and cul- 
tural study rather than in music theory He provided, for example, many 
details about archaic dances but not about metrics. Once again, his purpose 
was to understand what was ‘Dorian’ and ‘Greek’ in those dances. 

Following Herder and Friedrich Schlegel, Müller was one of the first histor- 
ians who used the word Hellenismus, before Droysen's History of Hellenism 
(Geschichte des Hellenismus). In Müllers view, Dorismus and Hellenismus, 
Dorian culture and Greek identity, were intertwined. Dorismus was the nec plus 
ultra of Greek life. From a philosophical point of view, Dorian culture repre- 
sented stillness and stability, while change and movement was represented by 
Ionian culture. From a historical perspective, the Dorians came from the north 
of Greece, mainly from Thessaly, and eventually settled in the Peloponnese. In 
his Prolegomena to a Scientific Mythology (Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftli- 
chen Mythologie, 1825), Müller applied a new methodological approach based 
on a rational interpretation of myths; for him one myth in particular bore wit- 
ness to the historicity of these migrations during the Dark Ages of Greece: the 
Return of the Heraclids, used by the Spartans in order to justify their domin- 
ation in the Peloponnese (Morris 2000, 198—201). These migrations left their 
mark on the social structures, arts and political systems in the Peloponnese, 
whose cultural and political centre was Sparta. In Müllers view, Dorian 
communities were politically conservative and opposed changes in morality, art 
and religion. The Peloponnesian War between the Dorian Spartans and the 
Ionian Athenians symbolised such differences between conservatism and liber- 
alism, immobility and movement, tradition and innovation, purity of the 
Stamm and intermingling of tribes and people. 

Müller pointed out that the ‘Dorian mode’ and ‘Dorian music’ were the 
earliest expression of a truly musical art in Greece. We recognise here the ana- 
lysis developed by Friedrich Nietzsche at the opening of The Birth of Tragedy: 
Dorian music, which was an 'architecture of sounds', was purely Hellenic, 
before Dionysian music and dances came into Greece and caused an important 
evolution of epic poetry and religious music. As we know, Nietzsche's analysis 
was mainly based on Müller's theory. Nietzsche's reading of primitive music in 
Greece reminds us that Müller's system was an attempt to create a philological 
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method based on the philosophy of history and applied to arts and music. In 
1825, a German historian, Schlosser, attacked Müller for adopting a systematic 
conception of history instead of studying facts, and so for being a philosopher 
rather than a philologist. Müller, of course, rejected such an accusation (Müller 
1825, 42-3). However, although Müller claimed that he did not prefer Sparta to 
Athens and Dorian culture to the Ionian one, in his book we read that the 
Peloponnese had become the ‘Acropolis of Greece’ thanks to the Dorians, who 
were the ‘pure Greeks’ (die reinen Hellenen) (Müller 1844, 310-12). Because of 
his general philosophy of art and history, which (like that of Bóckh) was deeply 
influenced by Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art and neo-platonic 
philosophy, Müller saw Dorismus as the best culture in comparison to those of 
other tribes or Stämme of the Aegean world. 

Early in the chapter on music in The Dorians, music is linked to morality, 
politics and ethnic purity, with Müller quoting from the platonic dialogue 
Laches (188c-d): "The Dorian mode is the most Hellenic one’. But this 
sentence by the Athenian general Laches was used by Müller out of context: 
Laches was one of the Athenians at the end of the fifth century who 
admired Spartan education and its political system, and it was in this 
context that Plato depicted him claiming the superiority of Dorian harmonia 
on the basis of its clarity. Socrates mocks and eventually puzzles Laches 
with his questions about courage and virtue; after all, what could Müller 
know about the Dorian harmonia to which Laches referred? As we saw, the 
German philologist was not interested in music theory. He focused mainly 
on philosophers, especially Plato, Aristotle, Heraclides Ponticus and Plu- 
tarch. Many sources provide information about the Dorian mode and 
Dorian music, but they are all textual (Barker 1984-1989). In addition to 
Laches, the most famous passage is undoubtedly one from the third book of 
Plato's Republic, in which Socrates rejects Ionian and Lydian harmoniai, and 
praises the Dorian and the Phrygian ones instead, the former for its man- 
hood, the latter for its peacefulness. Accordingly, the Dorian mode fits in 
with war and the Phrygian with noble dances. Again, in the eighth book of 
the Politics, Aristotle claims that the Dorian harmonia is most appropriate 
for civic education because of its ethos. In Deipnosophistai (XIV, 624c-e), 
Athenaeus quotes Heraclides Ponticus, a pupil of Plato and Aristotle, who 
repeated that the Dorian harmonia is manly and simple, and hence appropri- 
ate for education. 

Müller's analysis of Dorian music is mainly based on these texts, which the 
German philologist understood in relation to modern music (Corbier 2014, 
49—50). Müller rejected the criticism of those who blamed him for developing 
a new theory of Dorism. As he argued, he had merely collected views, facts and 
ideas from Greek texts and monuments. Of course this was a half-truth, for the 
musical matter was organised by the historian himself, and all the more so, 
without attention to the ‘objectivity’ of these primary sources. Müller used 
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ancient narratives and myths about Phrygian and Lydian musicians (for 
instance, the contest between Apollo and Marsyas) and tried to give them 
a historical background; as we saw, he gave prominence to the ‘Dorian mode’ 
because of the value attributed to it in the philosophy of Plato, Aristotle and 
Heraclides Ponticus. Moreover, Miiller shifted from the ‘Dorian mode’ to 
Dorian music and stated that in general music in Sparta and in all the Dorian 
communities of the Peloponnese and Crete was manly, calm, noble and solemn; 
Dorian music was different from Eastern music, which was passionate and 
expressed the inner self of artists. According to him (Müller 1844, 313), the 
main characteristics of Dorian music were 'solemnity and simplicity' (feierliche 
Hoheit und einfache Grossartigkeit), which differentiated it from Ionian, Lydian 
and Aeolian poetry and music. 

For Müller, who strongly believed in a stark opposition between East and 
West, a philologist ought to be aware of what was Greek or Dorian and what 
was not. For instance, when he speaks of how bucolic poetry was created in 
Sicily in Epicharmus's time, in places where the Dorians had met indigenous 
people, Müller (1844, 338-40) explored what was Greek and what was 'non- 
Greek’ (ungriechisch), that is, Sicilian, in music and poetry. Within this context, 
he presented several non-Dorian aspects existing before the Greeks settled in 
Sicily, especially individual poetry. Afterwards, the Dorian communities 
brought choral songs to Sicily; this meant that Sicilian poetry evolved from 
individual art to collective poetry under the influence of the Dorians. However, 
the Ionians brought to Sicily Eastern religions, such as the cult of Artemis, and, 
because of these exotic cults, Dorian music degenerated under the influence of 
Ionian iambic poetry (Müller 1844, 325—6). 

Evidently, Müller tried to define the Dorian spirit through music and 
songs. He did not separate music and language, since Greek music was part 
of Greek ‘literature’. This is the reason why The Dorians was read so widely 
until the end of the nineteenth century by historians of Greek poetry and 
culture (for example, by Müller's pupil Ernst Curtius, one of the philologists 
who promoted the Dorian myth in the second half of the century, Bern- 
hardy, Burckhardt, Nietzsche and Alfred and Maurice Croiset in France), 
and musicologists and musicians alike (for example, by Wagner, Ambros, 
Gevaert and Fétis). 


Dorism and music in Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos's 
History of Hellenic Civilisation 


We will focus now on Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos, the Greek nationalist 
historian, who was fond of music and who, around 1840, wanted to ‘Western- 
ise’ Greek music and culture by means of Italian opera (Kourbana 2011). 
More particularly, we will focus on the way in which Paparrigopoulos 
opposed Müller's views in his book History of Hellenic Civilisation (Histoire 
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de la civilisation hellénique). The book was published in French in 1878 and 
was based on Paparrigopoulos’s own multi-volume History of the Hellenic 
Nation (Totopia tod édAnvixod &Ovovc) (1860-1874); however, Paparrigopoulos’s 
French Histoire was far from a mere summary and translation of his Greek 
History. There are many differences between the two texts, some of them of 
special importance in relation to the question of music and Greek identity. 

In History of Hellenic Civilisation Paparrigopoulos supported his princi- 
pal idea, for which he is well-known to date: namely, the continuity of 
Greece from the Homeric age to medieval and modern times. Paparrigopou- 
los was deeply influenced by Droysen's History of Hellenism and railed 
against another historian, Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer (Koubourlis 2009; 
Veloudis 1982). In his History of the Morea Peninsula during the Middle 
Ages (Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea während des Mittelalters, 1830), as 
well as in later writings, Fallmerayer challenged a key principle of European 
Philhellenism: namely, that the modern Greeks were related to the ancient 
Greeks and that in the figures of modern Greek fighters ancient Spartan 
and Athenian soldiers were revived, all fighting for freedom against Eastern 
barbarians, whether Persian or Turk. Fallmerayer pointed out a break 
between antiquity and the Byzantine Empire: in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, Slavs invaded Greek territories and modern Greeks are the descend- 
ants of these invaders; the Greek nation is not ‘pure’, but a mixed society 
and a mixture of ethnic groups (Slavs, Romans, Turks, Franks, Albanians); 
the Greeks of the nineteenth century cannot pretend to be fighters similar to 
Miltiades, Themistocles or Leonidas (Kohler 1990, 279—309). With his work, 
Paparrigopoulos opposed Fallmerayer's views, at the same time supporting 
the Greek expansion in the North and the East beyond the limits of the 
‘small’ Greek state created at the beginning of the 1830s. Paparrigopoulos's 
concept of Hellenism was thus inextricably linked to the nationalist ideology 
of the ‘Great Idea’, first developed by Ioannis Kolettis. 

In the Foreword to History of Hellenic Civilisation, Paparrigopoulos gives 
a definition of the word ‘Hellenism’: Hellenism deals not only with politics, 
but with cultural and trans-historical features. Hellenism means Greek spirit, 
Greek civilisation or Greek race, that is, a civilisation that had expanded into 
territories beyond the Peloponnese, including Asia and Sicily, since the first 
period of Greek history. It is in this way that Paparrigopoulos combined two 
central ideas of romantic historiography: civilisation and Hellenism. 

In the 1870s the concept of civilisation referred to France rather than to 
Germany, according to the ideological struggle between Kultur, mainly based 
on ethnic and nationalistic criteria, and civilisation, based on universality. 
Paparrigopoulos’s use of the term ‘civilisation’ pointed to the General His- 
tory of Civilization in Europe (Histoire générale de la civilisation en Europe, 
1870) by François Guizot (1787-1874). In the first chapter of his History, 
Guizot explored the meaning of civilisation by referring to ‘facts’ rather 
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than to a philosophical system in the Hegelian way. Guizot claimed that his- 
torians must choose between two ways of writing a history of civilisation: 
on the one hand, they must study the inner life of a given culture and show 
its unity across centuries; on the other hand, they must study the history 
‘from outside’, by analysing the development of the social state and politics 
in this civilisation. According to Guizot, these two ways of writing history 
cannot be separated, and it is in this way that, despite the diversity of cul- 
tural features, the historian is able to see what makes a culture distinctive in 
the global history of humanity. In Guizot’s view, there is one common Euro- 
pean civilisation based on shared principles, but, at the same time, French 
civilisation dominates all others thanks to its clarity of thought and super- 
lority; the génie francais, which surpasses that of Germany, England and 
Italy during modern times, is the cement of European civilisation. However, 
Guizot’s concept is wider than this nationalistic meaning. Civilisation 1s 
predicated on two ‘facts’ that function as absolute criteria: social activity 
and individual liberty. The levels of cultural development depend on these 
two ‘facts’, deeply influencing the progress of human society. Moreover, civ- 
ilisation cannot be based on violence, even if every kind of society starts 
with domination; civilisation means justice and humanity (Guizot 1870, 
4-31) and, above all, it means progress and development: ‘it calls up within 
us the notion of a people advancing [not in order to change places but] in 
a course of improvement and amelioration’ (Guizot 1870, 15 [1848, 13]). 

Paparrigopoulos had read Guizot’s General History of Civilisation in 
Europe carefully, and in his History of Hellenic Civilisation he took over this 
concept of civilisation and applied it to the case of Greek history, coupling 
it with the concept of Hellenism as it had been forged by German historians 
such as Herder, Droysen and Friedrich Schlegel (Sigalas 2001). In Paparrigo- 
poulos’s view, Hellenism means ‘Hellenisation’, a notion based on a racial 
idea of Greekness that is close to Guizot's concept of génie and is also 
related to Droysen’s history of Alexander the Great and the Hellenistic 
period. Far from being influenced by the Slavs or Eastern people, the 
Greeks had Hellenised both invaders and indigenous people since antiquity. 
This process began with Alexander the Great, who brought Greeks and Asi- 
atic people together and mixed them in his empire. Beyond diversity, Papar- 
rigopoulos finds a strong unity, based on ‘facts’ that are connected to what 
we could call *Hellenocentrism'. It was in this context that Paparrigopoulos 
also touched on music. 

Music seems to have been first brought in by Paparrigopoulos in his phil- 
osophy of Hellenic history when he read the introduction to the collection 
Folk Songs of Greece (Aauaxa dnuotixa tho 'EAAóoc) by Spyridon Zambelios 
(1852; cf. Tambakaki, Chapter 13, this volume). Here, Zambelios presented 
the history of Greece from Alexander the Great to modern times by using 
a tripartite scheme: antiquity — the Byzantine Empire — modern times. 
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Christianity was the link between these three periods: Alexander’s empire 
was the precursor of the victory of the Christians in the Mediterranean area, 
and the Byzantine Empire, which is considered the heart of Greek identity, 
maintained Christianity in its truly original form. Music and Greek identity 
were linked together in folk songs. We must stress here that in this work (his 
first major ‘historiographic’ exploration), Zambelios did not refer to ancient 
Greece before Alexander the Great. 

In his reading of Greek history and civilisation, Paparrigopoulos built on 
these interpretations and theoretical approaches by Zambelios, Guizot and 
Droysen, which also provided him with weapons against Fallmerayer. But he 
did not do the same with Müller, although the latter’s views on Dorism 
could have been equally useful against Fallmerayer — like Droysen, Müller 
stressed the fact that the Greeks had dominated their neighbours and deeply 
influenced them for centuries. However, in his History of Hellenic Civilisation 
Paparrigopoulos's ultimate aim was to determinate the 'true' meaning and 
nature of Greece, and this is the reason why he strongly attacked Müller 
from the start. 

In this book, Paparrigopoulos was much more concerned with Müller's 
view on Dorism than with Fallmerayer’s criticism of Hellenism. In fact, 
Paparrigopoulos could even agree with Fallmerayer on that. For although 
the latter (1830, 1-11) conceded that Sparta played an important role in 
defending Greek freedom against the Barbarians during the Persian Wars, 
he also criticised the Spartan hegemony over the Peloponnesian cities and 
the Spartan political system because of its violence. It is worth mentioning 
that the French historian Jules Michelet also criticised Sparta and blamed 
the Spartan violence in the Bible of Humanity (Bible de l'humanité, 1864, 
181-4): Greece was divided into two parts, Sparta and Athens; between the 
Dorians and the Ionians, ‘war’ and ‘art’ struggled (Rawson 1969, 298—300). 

Paparrigopoulos attacked Dorian culture and the Spartan political 
system, in the same way in which Fallmerayer and Michelet had done. Still, 
there is a difference between Paparrigopoulos and Fallmerayer in that music 
bears a crucial role in the former's History of Hellenic Civilisation. Music 
and poetry are linked to the concept of Hellenism throughout the nineteenth 
century, from Müller to Nietzsche and musicologists such as Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, Frangois-Auguste Gevaert, Théodore Reinach and Maurice 
Emmanuel. However, how did Paparrigopoulos deal with music and archaic 
poetry in his writing? In the second volume of his History of the Hellenic 
Nation, published in 1861, Paparrigopoulos only quoted Pindar, who was 
from Boeotia, and hence not a Dorian, and all the more so without under- 
lining either the ancient poet’s ethnic origin or the value of his poetry 
(Paparrigopoulos 1861, 154—5). This is particularly interesting, since, seven- 
teen years later, in the History of Hellenic Civilisation, he described the 
poetry of Pindar and the art of archaic musicians more carefully, dealing 
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precisely with Dorian music and ethnicity. The question arises: why does 
Paparrigopoulos emphasise the history of music in his later French book? 
How did music emerge in his system of interpretation and become an 
important tool in his argumentation? To answer this question we must first 
look at Paparrigopoulos’s narrative of the Homeric age. 

According to Paparrigopoulos, before the Dorian migrations the Pelas- 
gians and the Hellenes lived in peace, unity and prosperity. Paparrigopoulos 
starts his History of Hellenic Civilisation by describing a blissful society of 
noble warriors and virtuous women. Homeric heroes might have been 
brutal, but they were men of high moral values; cities were peacefully ruled 
by kings and aristocrats; there was no civil strife between social classes and 
the economy flourished; society was stable and prosperous and Greek 
communities were bound together. However, in the ‘Dark Ages’, with their 
invasions the Dorians ruined Homeric Greece and everything changed 
(unlike Müller, who used the term Vélkerwanderungen, Paparrigopoulos did 
not speak of ‘migrations’). The Dorians enslaved the Pelasgian tribes, killed 
and plundered them, causing the break-up of Greece. The Greek tribes were 
divided into small city-states, which were in constant war with each other. 
The Dorian hegemony brought cultural, commercial and social decline, and 
broke unity. Eventually, Hellenism was saved by the Ionians, especially the 
Athenians, who faced the Dorian oligarchs and developed a high culture 
based on the theatre, philosophy and history. 

Paparrigopoulos (1878, 33) stated that this narrative was based on ‘facts’, 
which means that the historians who, like Miller, had chosen to ‘picture the 
Dorians as the most perfect type of Hellenic spirit’, were wrong: 


They claim that the feeling of order, measure, and harmony, which was so 
powerful among the Hellenes, was mainly thanks to this race of conquerors; 
that it is to their perfectly balanced character that we have to attribute the 
divine order of Doric architecture. This order refined and ennobled, as it were, 
all previous efforts. The Dorians alone managed to bring it to that perfection 
which their political system, music and poetry had already achieved. Other 
researchers have tempered the extremities of these doctrines, and restored the 
true character of Hellenism of those times. 


In the foreword to the work, Paparrigopoulos (1878, viii) had criticised 
Tesprit de système’: ‘It is common knowledge that much erudition has been 
spent in our time in order to attribute the origins of the Hellenic civilisation 
exclusively to the Dorian race’. However, Dorism is not Hellenism, and in 
a positivist approach, Paparrigopoulos used several ‘facts’ provided by 
music history in order to substantiate his statement. One of these ‘facts’ was 
Dorian music itself, which could not be seen as the most excellent music in 
ancient Greece; its purity and primitive nature, artificially maintained by 
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Spartan laws, were not valuable. Besides, it was through the contact and 
mixture with other Hellenic tribes from Asia Minor that the music and arts 
of the Dorians changed in a positive way (Paparrigopoulos 1878, 36-7). 


All that has been viewed as characteristic of the conquering race regarding har- 
mony, melody, rhythm, and the plastic arts has been invented or perfected not 
in Sparta, but in towns where the Dorian element was mixed with the indigen- 
ous one. Crude and unrefined as these conquerors might have been, it was 
impossible for them not to be affected by the qualities of Hellenism. They lived 
for several centuries alongside the tribes which the Homeric epic had already 
presented as possessing the harmonious balance of faculties, which constitutes 
the very principle of art applied to real life. They were in contact with these 
tribes, being subjected, as it were, in some degree to their positive influence. In 
return they conveyed to the Greek genius something of the solidity and virility 
of their character. But nowhere did they create by themselves the most perfect 
form of Hellenism. 


Every phenomenon (language, poetry, music) is given an explanation based 
on ethnicity; so even if he criticises Müller's Dorism, Paparrigopoulos rests 
on the same ideological basis. 


None of the poets or musicians who have been regarded as the inventors of the 
Dorian mode was born in the capital of Laconia. Most of them were born in 
either Ionian or Aeolian cities. The rest are Dorians, who however did not bear 
the characteristics one ideally attributes to that race. None of them wrote in 
a purely Dorian dialect. Their language was influenced by the epic language — 
the mother and nurse of all Greek poetic genres. 

(Paparrigopoulos 1878, 34) 


However, when Paparrigopoulos came to lyric poetry, he had to modify his 
ideas about Dorian culture and the glorious past of Sparta. According to 
the testimony of ancient writers, lyric poetry flourished in Sparta during the 
seventh century thanks to Terpander and Thaletas. Paparrigopoulos did not 
think that this contradicted his interpretation of Greek music. Two ‘facts’ 
substantiated his criticism against Spartan and the Dorian culture. First, the 
dialect of lyric poetry was a mixture of Dorian and epic idioms, and the 
same applied to music. Therefore, because musicians and poets in Sparta 
and the Peloponnese were mainly foreigners, Paparrigopoulos (1878, 35-6) 
claimed that this ‘fact’ testifies to how low the Dorian spirit was: ‘If the 
hearts and minds of the Dorians contained the richest treasures, then why 
all the musicians, all the poets who adorned and charmed Sparta, namely 
Thaletas, Aleman, Terpander, Polymnastus, and Sacadas, were strangers to 
the city? This list of names is worth commenting on: Paparrigopoulos hints 
at some of the most important archaic poets of the seventh and sixth 
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centuries BCE. He quotes here three ‘lyric’ poets (Aleman, Thaletas, Poly- 
mnastus), one auletes (Sacadas) and one kitharodos (Terpander). Except for 
Alcman, all the others are known through tradition rather than through 
their writings. However, Paparrigopoulos felt confident to figure out their 
characteristics as well as their inventions and innovations in metrics and 
music from their geographical origin. For instance, he referred to Thaletas 
as a master who taught the Spartan people laws and music, according to 
Greek narratives. 


Thaletas was from Crete. Having been invited by the Spartans to restore peace 
in their city, which was troubled by internal strife, he did this with success, as 
is said, and he even introduced the Cretan/paeonic mode. He was thus 
a master and not a disciple in the metropolis of Dorism. 

(Paparrigopoulos 1878, 35-6) 


Paparrigopoulos appears to be unaware that many cities in Crete, in Tha- 
letas's time, were Dorian, or, more accurately, a mixture of indigenous tribes 
and Dorian colonisers (Schnapp-Gourbeillon 2002, 167-9). However, Papar- 
rigopoulos’s aim was to claim that the Spartans and the Dorians were 
unable to create a true musical art. This statement was obviously based on 
dubious ‘facts’ such as the so-called ‘Cretan and paeonic mode’ - for one 
thing, this ‘mode’ was not a diatonic scale, but a rhythmic pattern, and it 
cannot be compared to the Dorian harmonia. 

The case of another great musician, Lasos of Hermione, allowed Paparri- 
gopoulos to undervalue Dorian music and poetry further. Lasos was born in 
the Peloponnesian city of Hermione, which was ruled by the Dorians, but 
he settled in Athens because, as Paparrigopoulos says, he preferred to per- 
form his works in a city ruled by Ionians. There, he taught Pindar, ‘whose 
feelings were far from Dorian, as we know’ (Paparrigopoulos 1878, 35); this 
statement is quite astonishing since Pindaric poetry is closely linked to 
Dorian myths and communities. Whereas Pindar’s choral songs were 
regarded as specifically Dorian by philologists such as Müller and Bóckh, 
Paparrigopoulos stresses here the fact that Pindar came from Thebes in Boe- 
otia; consequently, his poetry was not Dorian. In this way, Paparrigopoulos 
aimed to draw a distinction between an impoverished poetry from Sparta 
and the magnificent odes of the greatest lyric poet of all antiquity, who 
could not have been Dorian (La Combe 1998, 305). Again, these paradox- 
ical statements may be explained if we link them with the concept of ‘Hel- 
lenism’. According to Paparrigopoulos, Hellenism covered a large space 
from Asia to Sicily; during the Dorian domination in the Peloponnese, 
Greece was in decline and the most brilliant cities were outside the Pelopon- 
nese, in Magna Graecia and in Ionia. Consequently, music itself was not 
purely Dorian because the ‘Dorian mode’ had been used by Terpander from 
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Lesbos and Thaletas from Crete in poems performed in the epic language 
(Paparrigopoulos 1878, 35). 


The Dorian mode was heard especially in Ionian and Aeolian cities, and, only as 
an exception to the rule, in some Dorian towns which did not have a great affin- 
ity with Sparta. These poets employed the epic language which was modified, to 
one or another extent, by Doric forms: their sympathies and their relations were 
towards Athens rather than Sparta. How can these facts be reconciled with the 
originality and the dominant role attributed to the Dorian poetry and music? 


Paparrigopoulos intended to account for the fact that the Dorian mode was 
mainly used in Asia Minor - in antiquity and in the nineteenth century. His- 
tory and evolution are not taken into account, as if music was everywhere 
and always the same throughout the centuries. Eastern musicians brought 
the ‘Dorian mode’ into Greece from Asia Minor, even in the Dorian com- 
munities in the north of the Peloponnese. That is why the Dorian mode 
could not have been created by the Dorian race (Paparrigopoulos 1878, 36). 


But is it still right to claim that the Dorian mode is a Hellenic creation? Since 
the earliest antiquity this musical mode had been used, as it is still used today, 
in all Asia. And the same applied almost to all the vicissitudes of Doric art. 
This art flourished particularly in Aegina, Corinth, Argos, and Sicyon. Again, 
because of their maritime and commercial life, and because of the changes the 
Dorian aristocracy underwent early on, all these cities were much closer to the 
other Greek races than to the Dorian one. 


Paparrigopoulos does not mention his sources, but his analysis is based on 
a comparison between ancient and modern Greece; he looked towards the 
East and discovered relations between mainland Greece and Asia Minor in 
the field of music history. The ‘Dorian mode’ used by Ionian or Eastern 
musicians showed, in his view, that a large Hellenic space, beyond the Pelo- 
ponnese, had existed in antiquity and that the Dorians did not create their 
own music. Hellenism could not be reduced to Dorism. 

By combining cultural features, such as poetry and music, with ‘race’ or 
‘spirit’, Paparrigopoulos intended to define Greek musical identity and 
prove the continuity of the Greek nation since antiquity. However weak it 
might seem to historians and ethnomusicologists today, this theory was 
deeply influenced by Western romantic historiography, more specifically 
echoing the ideas of Bourgault-Ducoudray (cf. Vlagopoulos, Chapter 6, this 
volume), who published during that same period several studies on Greek 
and Eastern music. However, Paparrigopoulos was a nationalist historian of 
the modern Greek state, whose capital since 1834 had been Athens, the 
cradle of ancient Ionianism (Zacharia 2008, 28-34). In his history, the 
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question of Dorism touched directly on contemporary issues of national 
identity and national aspirations linked to the ideology of the “Great Idea’. 
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Canonising Byzantine chant as Greek art music 


Alexander Lingas 


It is only recently, as Katy Romanou has observed, that histories of modern 
Greek art music have integrated into their narratives the form of liturgical 
chant today practised and recognised as authoritative in Orthodox churches 
across a geographic arc from the Middle East to Moldavia.! Nevertheless, 
since the late nineteenth century there have been defenders of received tradi- 
tions of Greek Orthodox chanting who have declared them to be an indigen- 
ous form of ‘art’ or ‘classical’ music comparable, if not superior, in musical 
stature to the European classical tradition of art music. Konstantinos Angel- 
idis makes this notion of equivalence explicit in his introduction to a series 
of recordings entitled ‘Classical ecclesiastical music’ made under his direc- 
tion by the Athens-based Byzantine choir Tropos: 


All peoples teach their own culture. The Germans teach Bach and Beethoven. 
We do not have [those] others, we have Koukouzelis and Karykis [...] We 
should learn about them. Yet in Greece, this awful thing happens: whatever is 
Western is thought to be more beautiful. These thoughts of our teacher 
Lykourgos Angelopoulos inspired us to create a new series of publications with 
the general title ‘Classical ecclesiastical music"? 


Now commonly called ‘Byzantine’, this ecclesiastical music is the product of 
generations of cantors, scribes, composers and theorists who worked after 
the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in 1453 to transmit and develop 
the oral and written traditions that were codified in fourteenth- and 





! Romanou (2006, 9-12), and Chapter 3, this volume. Romanou notes that the issue of where 
to place ‘Byzantine’ and ‘post-Byzantine’ music in narratives of the musical history of ‘Greece’ 
has troubled both Greek and foreign scholarship, offering as an example of the latter the variety 
of strategies pursued in different editions of the Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
A scholar who has recently integrated Byzantine chant into a history of music covering the Euro- 
pean nation-states that emerged from the Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century is Samson 
(2013, esp. 142-50). 

? Booklet entitled ‘Classical Ecclesiastical Music is Our Classical Music’ in Angelidis (2016, 
7). Unless otherwise indicated, translations are mine. 
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fifteenth-century Byzantium and subsequently preserved in thousands of 
manuscripts with melodies recorded in the neumes of so-called ‘Middle 
Byzantine Notation’ (MBN).? Efforts began in the eighteenth century to 
employ the signs of MBN in ways that captured with greater precision their 
expression in sound. These culminated in 1814 with the adoption by the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople of a reformed ‘New Method’ of 
chant notation and theory that had recently been invented by three of its 
officials: Chrysanthos of Madytos, Chourmouzios the Archivist and Gregor- 
ios the Protopsaltis.* 

Over the next half-century, these “Three Teachers’ and their followers 
transcribed the core repertories of Greek ecclesiastical chant then employed 
in the patriarchal church of St George and such other major centres of 
Greek Orthodoxy as Mount Athos into their new ‘Chrysanthine’ notation. 
Since the 1840s the Ecumenical Patriarchate has in various ways reaffirmed 
the musical legacy of the Three Teachers as normative for Greek Orthodox 
worship, doing so most forcefully when attacking what it has perceived as 
threats to its musical integrity or authority? This series of patriarchal con- 
demnations is but one indicator of the degree to which the modern reception 
of Byzantine traditions of liturgical chanting has been not only complex, 
but often also highly contested, as clerics, church musicians and interested 
members of the laity have taken up a range of positions regarding their his- 
torical authenticity, contemporary liturgical utility and future development.? 
For nearly two centuries strict defenders of the integrity and primacy of the 
New Method have been opposed by internal and external critics who have 
perceived its traditions as being somehow disfigured or, at the very least, 
incomplete. These ranged from radicals who judged contemporary Greek 
Orthodox chanting to be irredeemably decadent and thus ripe for replace- 
ment, either with ‘purified’ repertories of Greek chant or with modern Rus- 
sian or European types of church music, to moderates who found much to 





3 The history of Greek ecclesiastical chant under Ottoman rule is surveyed in Chatzegia- 
koumes (1980, 17-105). An introduction to the notation employed for Greek liturgical chant 
from the late twelfth to the early nineteenth century is Troelsgard (2010). 

^ A brief account of the Chrysanthine reform is Romanou (1990, 89-100). 

5 The most recent of these interventions was a synodal announcement of 28 May 2012 con- 
demning perceived deviations from ‘the theory, practice and traditions’ of the New Method con- 
tained in a two-volume theory of Greek sacred and secular music published three decades earlier 
by Simon Karas. See Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople (2012) and Karas (1982). 

$ General accounts of these controversies focusing primarily on developments in the Kingdom 
of Greece are Romanou (1996, i. 31-95), Filopoulos (1990, 26-151) and Vergotis (1987). On inter- 
sections between these discourses and those of historical musicology as practised outside Greece, 
see Lingas (2003, 56-76), Lingas (2006, 133-9) and Vlagopoulos (2016, 49-77). 
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appreciate in the musical status quo but still saw it as being in need of some 
kind of renewal. 

In order to understand how these disagreements relate to the acceptance 
of Byzantine chant as a form of modern Greek art music, one must recall 
other, much older, tensions within Orthodox Christianity between two views 
of the nature and purpose of sacred song. Since late antiquity, Greek tradi- 
tions of Christian chant had been understood as belonging to the category 
of ‘(ecclesiastical) psalmody’ (yoApwdia), a spiritual practice serving both 
public liturgy and private devotion.’ Since the late Middle Ages they have 
also been recognised as ‘the Psaltic Art’ (n yatu téyvn), an art tradition 
supported by a complex system of musical notation with a historical canon 
of composers and works reaching back to Saints Romanos the Melodist 
(sixth century) and John of Damascus (d. 749). Despite the persistence in 
some circles of ascetic views seeking to minimise or reject altogether the 
musical aspects of psalmodia, within Orthodoxy the notions of chanting as 
spiritual practice and musical art have generally not been perceived as mutu- 
ally exclusive? We shall encounter both of these conceptions of liturgical 
singing below as we proceed to examine how internal views of historical 
continuity were reoriented during the nineteenth century to place Greek 
ecclesiastical chant and its musical systems, which overlapped with those of 
Greek and Ottoman secular music, in opposition to the traditions of 
modern European art music. 


Historical continuity in Greek ecclesiastical music according to Chrysanthos 


The strong sense of historical continuity felt by Greek church musicians with 
their late antique and medieval forebears after the Ottoman conquest of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 is evident from the contents of manuscript anthologies of 
chant, whose scribes often freely mixed composers of different eras. Kyrillos 
Marmarinos, a cleric and theorist writing between 1743 and 1749, encapsu- 
lated this notion of kinship across the centuries in an alphabetically organised 
catalogue of 119 ecclesiastical composers ranging in date from the seventh 
century to his own time. This directory appears as part three of a five-part 





7 On psalmody as an example of private devotion in late antiquity, see Dysinger (2005). 
A more general treatment of patristic views on the ethical effects of psalmody is Vourlis (1994). 

8 The term is well established in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century manuals of Byzantine chant 
notation and theory. See, for example, Marzi (1982, 11 and 21); and Conomos (1985, 36). 
A witness to its currency at the beginning of the nineteenth century is Vendotis and Vlandis 
(1816, 706). 

? The spectrum of opinion in late antiquity regarding the significance of psalmody’s musical 
components is surveyed in McKinnon (1994). For a more nuanced discussion of the range of 
approaches to liturgical singing within early monasticism and their relationship to contemporary 
urban practices, see Frøyshov (2007, 198-216) and Freyshov (2000, 229-45). 
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treatise on music in which Kyrillos describes and situates the traditions of 
Greek ecclesiastical chanting not only within the history of Byzantine wor- 
ship, but also in relation to contemporary practice in Ottoman secular music. 
Beginning with sections on the notation and modes of Greek ecclesiastical 
chant, it concludes with two chapters relating its modal and rhythmic systems 
those of Ottoman ‘external music’ (xfj; &&o povowijc).'? 

Chrysanthos of Madytos incorporated an annotated version of the list of 
Kyrillos into the ‘Narration on the Origin and Progress of Music’ that forms 
the penultimate section of his Great Theory of Music.'! Written in the second 
decade of the nineteenth century but not published until 1832, the Great 
Theory represents his attempt to write a general theory of music from 
a contemporary Greek perspective by setting the repertories, notation and 
modes of the New Method within a neo-Hellenic framework indebted to 
Enlightenment thought. Although Chrysanthos Hellenised both the pedi- 
gree of contemporary ecclesiastical chanting and his own systematisation of it 
through copious references to Greek antiquity and its traditions of music 
theory, this did not prevent him from following Kyrillos in recognising points 
of contact between Orthodox sacred chant and Ottoman secular music. '? 

Yet the Great Theory is ultimately less concerned with Ottoman musical 
traditions than it is with those of Western European civilisation, which it 
approaches with a combination of reverence and ambivalence. Chrysanthos 
demonstrated his respect for Western theorists and philosophers of music by 
following his historical account of ancient Greek and Byzantine music 
theory with a list of ‘Latin and other European’ authorities, from Augustine 
and Boethius to Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Alexandre Etienne Choron 
(1771-1834). Composers and performers from the Latin West are other- 
wise absent from his ‘Narration’ as it follows the development of human 
music from the Hebrew scriptures through Greek antiquity and Byzantium 
to the composers of ‘our ecclesiastical music’. Near its end, however, 





10 Chaldaeakes (2010, 126-9). A critical edition of the list with commentary and translations 
in Russian and English is Gertsman (1994, 780—834). The comparative section of Kyrillos's trea- 
tise has been published and translated in Popescu-Judetz and Sirli (2000, 49-124). 

!! Chrysanthos of Madytos (1832, Section 2, i-Iv); English translation in Romanou (2010, 
213-47). 

'2 On the relationship of Chrysanthos to the Enlightenment, see Romanou's ‘Introduction’ to 
her translation of the Great Theory (2010, 12-25), as well as Plemmenos (1997, 51-63), Plemme- 
nos (2003, 165-94), Xanthoudakis (2008). 

'3 In biographical footnotes attached to his version of the alphabetical list of chant com- 
posers, Chrysanthos recorded accomplishments in the field of Ottoman music alongside contribu- 
tions to ecclesiastical chant. Elsewhere he discusses Ottoman rhythmic modes (usuls) and 
correspondences between the modal ‘shades’ (chroai) of Greek chant and Ottoman makams 
(Chrysanthos of Madytos 1832, 79-80 and 119-22; Romanou 2010, 97-8 and 133-5). 

14 Chrysanthos of Madytos (1832, xxxi); Romanou (2010, 232). 
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Chrysanthos relates briefly the failed attempts of Agapios Paliermos of 
Chios, a Greek musician with European training, to reform the teaching of 
chant at the Ecumenical Patriarchate along Western lines. Beginning in 
1797, Paliermos was given permission to teach using staff notation and then, 
when that approach met resistance from traditionalists led by the Protopsal- 
tis (First Cantor) Iakovos the Peloponnesian, made two additional attempts 
at musical reform with other types of notation, one of which was an alpha- 
betic system. 

Fresh memories of the failures of Paliermos at the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
could have motivated the Three Teachers to disguise their replacement of 
Byzantine polysyllabic intonation formulas — ananes, neanes, nana, hagia etc. — 
with Western European solmisation by recasting ‘Ut-Re-Mi-Fa-Sol-La-Si’ as 
‘Nn-Ha-Bov-T'a-At-Ke-Zo’.'© They also help to explain why comparative refer- 
ences to Western European music in the Great Theory’s technical discussions of 
music are either neutral or mildly negative in character.'’ In his brief chapter 
on tonal harmony, Chrysanthos describes music employing it as requiring 
‘habituated listeners’ (axpoatic ovvetouévovc).'*® He then suggests that his lis- 
teners look elsewhere for extended discussions of harmonic accompaniment 
that are pointless for those ‘of us who do not receive even the smallest pleasure’ 
from it.'? 

The fact that his own evident lack of appreciation for contemporary 
Western European music did not prevent Chrysanthos from laying claim to 
its theoretical traditions is indicative of his ambition to synthesise the visions 
of historical continuity fostered by the Orthodox Church and contemporary 
Neohellenism. The idea that modern cantors stood in succession to a line of 
musicians reaching back to late antiquity complemented the historical self- 
image of Orthodox Christianity, which John Chryssavgis describes as main- 
taining a ‘keen sense’ that ‘the East maintained the same doctrine, liturgy, 
spirituality and theology as developed by the early Christian community'.?? 
Theologians in Byzantium perpetuated the notion of an Orthodox faith 
unchanged in its essentials, enshrining it in such conciliar pronouncements 
as the Synodikon of Orthodoxy, which today continues to be recited in 
churches of the Byzantine rite on the first Sunday of Lent. Celebrating the 





15 Chrysanthos of Madytos (1832, li-lii) and Romanou (2010, 245-6). See also Plemmenos 
(2003, 69-101). 

'6 Romanou (1990, 92-4) and Romanou (2010, 24-5). 

17 Yet it is noteworthy, as Ordoulidis observes (2017, 93-4), that Chrysanthos refrains from 
the anti-Western polemics that became common among defenders of the New Method in Con- 
stantinople later in the nineteenth century. 

18 Chrysanthos of Madytos (1832, 222). 

1? Chrysanthos of Madytos (1832, 222). 

20 Chryssavgis (2004, 54). 
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restoration of icons in 843, it emphatically declares: “This is the faith of the 
Apostles; this is the faith of the Fathers; this is the faith of the Orthodox; 
this faith makes fast the inhabited world’.2! This continuity of faith, it 
insists, requires active resistance to extraneous beliefs and practices: ‘On 
every innovation and action contrary to the tradition of the Church, and 
the teaching and pattern of the holy and celebrated Fathers, or anything 
that shall be done after this: Anathema!’”” 

Viewed from the perspective of traditional Orthodoxy, the musical inherit- 
ance of pagan Greek antiquity could be accepted by virtue of its transmission 
through Christian Byzantium. Chrysanthos therefore placed ancient Greek 
musical traditions — including their continuation by medieval Latin and 
modern European theorists and philosophers — in his ‘Narration’ as a bridge 
between music in the Hebrew scriptures and Greek ecclesiastical singing. Yet 
while being content elsewhere in the Great Theory to acknowledge overlaps 
between the musical systems of Greek Orthodox chant and ‘external’ Ottoman 
secular music, Chrysanthos clearly found the modern music of what Orthodox 
Christians had for centuries tended to view as the heretical Latin West to be 
deeply problematic. He ignored the musical canons of European art music even 
as he celebrated achievements in the field of Ottoman music by Greek cantors 
whose musical lineage he has traced through Byzantium to antiquity. 


Projecting historical depth in early Chrysanthine chantbooks 


The historical vision embodied in the alphabetical composer lists of Kyrillos 
and Chrysanthos was realised only incompletely in the collections of Greek 
Orthodox chant transcribed into the New Method of notation that began to 
appear in print from 1820 onwards. Continuity in the hymnody of the Byzan- 
tine rite had, of course, been evident ever since mechanically printed service 
books without musical notation first appeared in Renaissance Venice.” Follow- 
ing their liturgical cycles requires a cantor to chant a steady diet of texts by the 
great melodists of the late antique and medieval periods: Romanos the Melo- 
dist, Sophronios of Jerusalem, Germanos of Constantinople, Andrew of Crete, 
John of Damascus, Theodore the Stoudite, Kassia and the Emperors Leo VI 
the Wise and Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, to mention only some of the 
most prominent among them. Although old manuscripts contained melodies in 
Middle Byzantine Notation (MBN) directly attributed to some of these figures, 





?! Andrew Louth, trans., ‘The Synodikon of Orthodoxy’, edited from MS British Library 
Additional 28,816 by Archimandrite Ephrem Lash. www.anastasis.org.uk/synodikon.htm 
(accessed 30 August 2015). A critical edition of the Synodikon that, although not taking into 
account BL Add. 28,816, does include many later additions to its text is Gouillard (1967, 1—316). 

22 Louth, ‘Synodikon’. 

?5 Tomadakis (1969-70, 3-33). 
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neither those chants nor the works of medieval composers like John Koukou- 
zeles, Xenos Korones or Manuel Chrysaphes constituted a major percentage of 
the ecclesiastical music published in the New Method during the nineteenth 
century. This occurred in spite of the heroic efforts of Chourmouzios the Arch- 
ivist to record vast quantities of this material in Chrysanthine notation, produ- 
cing thirty-two volumes of handwritten transcriptions between 1817 and his 
death in 1840.” 

Chantbooks published in the two decades immediately following the 
introduction of the New Method correspond closely in their contents to 
received liturgical practice, according to which it was (and today remains) 
unusual for one to hear anything earlier than music of the eighteenth 
century.” The core repertory transcribed from MBN is that codified and 
composed by Petros Peloponnesios (d. 1778), a Lampadarios of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate (1770-8) who also achieved fame as ‘Petraki’ in the 
field of Ottoman court music, and his immediate successors Iakovos the 
Peloponnesian (Protopsaltes from 1789 until his death in 1800) and Petros 
Byzantios (d. 1808; Protopsaltes 1800—1805).7° The music attributed to older 
composers that does appear in Chrysanthine collections intended for ordin- 
ary liturgical use is generally reserved for such special purposes as the vest- 
ing of a bishop, the execution of a monastic all-night vigil, or performance 
following the dismissal of a service. 

Variations in the ways in which it had become customary to realise 
melodic formulas contained in chants of different eras, a process which 
when executed by scribes became known as ‘exegesis’, offer practical reasons 
for prioritising more recent layers of the tradition." Chants from the middle 
of the eighteenth century onwards that appear in MBN to possess melodies 
set in a syllabic or slightly florid manner were rendered into rhythmically 
more precise Chrysanthine neumes at a ratio of approximately 1:1 or, in 
some genres, with rhythmic values roughly doubled at 1:2, a process now 
often called ‘short exegesis'.? The melodic formulas found in medieval 
chant and some later repertories, on the other hand, were evidently being 





24 These volumes are listed and partly catalogued in Chatzegiakoumes (1975, 389-91); and 
Stathis and Terzopoulos (2014, 173—240). 

?5 See Hadzitheodorou (1998, 57-81). 

?6 Alexandru (2016, 92-3) and, regarding their secular works, 112-13. 

?7 A general introduction to problems of ‘exegesis’ and transcription in Byzantine chant is 
Alexandru (2010). 

28 The process of transcription into Chrysanthine notation is addressed in Schartau and 
Troelsgárd (1997, 134-42). Regarding the applicability of different levels of 'short exegesis' to 
chants of the medieval and Ottoman periods, see Arvanitis (2003, 14-29) and Arvanitis (2006, 
233-53). 
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interpreted by cantors of the later eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
as suitable for ‘long exegesis’ at ratios of 1:4 or more.” 

Chrysanthos illustrated the melismatic realisation of apparently syllabic 
melodies in his ‘Narration’ by comparing different notations of the opening 
of the first sticheron for Saturday vespers in Mode 1 in the post-Byzantine 
setting of Panagiotes the New Chrysaphes (ca. 1620-ca. 1682), gathered here 
in Example 2.1. After providing the original version in MBN (2.1a), he pre- 
sented a 1:1 realisation of its time values in the New Method representing 
a literal rendering of its succession of musical intervals (2.1b, which he 
called the ‘metrophonia’), and the way it was actually chanted as ‘melos’ 
(2.1c).? The transcriptions of Example 2.2 set the illustrations of Chry- 
santhos in a wider context, allowing them to be compared with the standard 
and short melodies by Petros Peloponnesios for the same passage of this 
hymn, as well as an extremely florid exegesis made by Chourmouzios from 
fifteenth-century sources.*! 

While the long exegeseis of Chrysanthos and Chourmouzios undoubt- 
edly reflect what was in their time a standard way of rendering certain 
musical formulas conveyed in MBN, chanting the Lamplighting Psalms 
of Vespers and all their attached hymns in such a florid manner would be 
impractical for an ordinary celebration of Saturday vespers. On the other 
hand, when the same early chants are sung according to what Chry- 
santhos calls their ‘metrophonia’, a form of realisation that closely resem- 
bles that employed for more recent repertories, the durations of their 
performance will approximate those of the new melodies by Petros Pelo- 
ponnesios. Solving the temporal issue of liturgical utility by singing the 
old melodies unadorned raises another problem: shorn of their long exe- 
geseis, which endow them with formulas frequently heard across the 
received tradition, these chants no longer conform to contemporary styl- 
istic norms, raising the possibility of substantial musical change within 
a tradition that prides itself on continuity.** 





2 A classic study of ‘long exegesis’ is Stathis (1989). 

9? Chrysanthos of Madytos (1832, xlvii-xlviii); Romanou (2010, 242-3). 

?! Example 2.2a conveys the succession of musical intervals conveyed in MBN according to 
the rhythmically agnostic system of transcription in Troelsgard (2010). A staff-notation edition of 
Example 2.1a, seeking, in accord with the findings of Arvanitis (2003, 2006), to convey the rhyth- 
mic or melodic profile of how Example 2.1a was realised in sound, would resemble Examples 2.1b 
and 2.2b. Guides to the transcription of the New Method of Byzantine neumatic notation into 
staff notation include Desby et al. (1998) and Giannelos (1996). 

?? The full implications of this gap between the notation of premodern melodies and the 
Chrysanthine understanding of their proper realisation became evident only at the dawn of the 
twentieth century, by which time they were merely the latest stage in long-running arguments over 
the provenance and future of Greek liturgical singing. See Dragoumis (1991) and Lingas (2003). 
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Example 2.1 Example of exegesis from Chrysanthos, Great Theory: (a) 
Middle Byzantine Notation; (b) ‘metrophonia’ in the notation of the New 
Method; (c) ‘melos’. 
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Example 2.2 Incipit of the First Sticheron of the Lamplighting Psalms for Sat- 
urday vespers, Mode 1: (a) transcription of 2.1a (Chrysanthos, MBN); (b) tran- 
scription of 2.1b (Chrysanthos, ‘metrophonia’); (c) transcription of 2.1c 
(Chrysanthos, ‘melos’); (d) standard melody of Petros Peloponnesios (Grigoria- 
dis et al., 1868-9, ii, 10); (e) short (syntomon) melody of Petros Peloponnesios 
(Phokaeus 1839, 1); (f) exegesis of the Fifteenth-Century Anastasimatarion 


(Grigoriadis et al., 1868-9, ii, 6). 
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Early traditionalist responses to the ‘musical question’ 


Challenges from abroad to the hegemony of the Constantinopolitan New 
Method in the 1840s marked the beginning of debates that, due to their 
parallels with disagreements over the modern fate of the Greek language 
known collectively as ‘the language question’ (To yAmootxov Chtnua), 
came to be called ‘the musical question’.*? The first occurred in 1840 
with the appearance in Athens of two publications promoting a more 
radical and self-consciously Hellenising reform of ecclesiastical chant 
theory and notation by George Lesbios.** A former pupil of the Three 
Teachers, Lesbios began teaching his chant system in 1826 on the island 
of Aegina, eventually attracting the support of Ioannis Kapodistrias to 
spread it throughout the newly independent state of Greece.” The second 
challenge came from the churches of St George and the Holy Trinity in 
Vienna, which in 1842 and 1844 respectively introduced the singing of 
harmonised arrangements of ecclesiastical chant for four-part choir. First 
published in 1844, this choral music soon circulated widely.*° 

In 1846, Ecumenical Patriarch Anthimos VI and his synod responded 
separately to these innovations with the first of many encyclicals condemn- 
ing them in terms customarily reserved for heresy.” In turn, these condem- 
nations provoked vigorous responses from their targets, who continued both 
their activities and these debates for decades to come.*® 





33 A comprehensive treatment of the ‘language question’ is Mackridge (2009). For an over- 
view of the *musical question' to 1912, see Romanou (1996, vol. I, 1-162 and 235-49). 

34 Lesbios (1840b, 1840a). While retaining the musical repertory of Petros Peloponnesios and 
his successors codified in the New Method, Lesbios changed its visual representation by repurpos- 
ing neumes from MBN to represent particular degrees of the scale (as opposed to intervals ascend- 
ing or descending from the previously sung pitch according to the scale of the prevailing mode). He 
also enriched the written representation of ornaments and Hellenised the portrayal of rhythm and 
the classification of the modes, replacing the Octoechos with a system of thirteen tropoi. 

?5 Written in response to the 1846 encyclical of the Ecumenical Patriarchate condemning 
his work, Lesbios (1848) gives an account of the origins of his system. See also Papadopoulos 
(1890, 342-5). 

36 Pallatidis (1845, 49-57) and Formozis (1967). The publication history of the music created 
for the Viennese parishes, of which that by Chaviaras and Randhartinger enjoyed particularly 
wide dissemination, is outlined in Filopoulos (1996, 15-29). 

37 Romanou (1996, vol. I, 238-43). An English translation of a letter dated 5 November 1846 
from Anthimos VI to the Greek Orthodox parishes of Vienna advising them of the contents of 
the first of the encyclicals decreeing ‘the abolition of four-part music in the sacred services 
of Orthodox churches everywhere and the unthwarted use of our ecclesiastical music’, an excerpt 
of which is also translated as a footnote, is available online at www.stanthonysmonastery.org 
/music/encyclical.pdf (accessed 28 July 2017). 

38 Publications employing the musical system of Lesbios continued to be published in Athens 
until early 1872 (Hadzitheodorou 1998, 231-3), by which time the New Method had become fully 
established among cantors in Greece. Polyphony, as we noted above, had a much longer run of 
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Seeking to defend its received musical traditions and their transmission 
by means of the New Method, the Ecumenical Patriarchate produced not 
only encyclicals but also two publishing initiatives that aimed to substantiate 
its vision of historical continuity in ecclesiastical chant. The first to appear 
from the Patriarchal Press was the Pandekte of 1850-1, a compendium of 
‘Sacred (Hieras) Ecclesiastical Hymnody for the Whole Year’ edited by the 
patriarchal cantors John the Lampadarios and Stephanos the First Domesti- 
kos in four volumes: 


] ‘Containing the Mathemata of Vespers’ (1850) 

2 ‘Containing the Mathemata of Matins (Orthros) (1851) 

3 ‘Containing the Greatest Mathemata of the Papadike and Mathematar- 
ion’ (1851) 

4 ‘Containing all the Mathemata of the Sacred Liturgy”? 


By employing the technical term mathemata — literally ‘lessons’, which might 
be translated in this context as ‘instructional pieces’ — in the subtitle for 
each volume, John and Stephanos were signalling their inclusion of old 
chants that were generally viewed as being of didactic rather than practical 
use." Accordingly, Volumes I, II and IV supplement the normal contents of 
previously published collections of music for the Byzantine Divine Office 
and eucharistic liturgies with additional chants by composers antedating 
Petros Peloponnesios that have been transcribed into the New Method 
according to the conventions of long exegesis. Volume III, however, is truly 
exceptional in being the only musical collection published in the nineteenth 
century devoted exclusively to mathemata by Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
composers that were of little or no practical use in modern worship. Litur- 
gical utility, however, seems to have been less important to the editors of the 
Pandekte than projecting what they understood to be the significance and 
authenticity of their received musical traditions, as they made clear in their 
preface to Volume I: 


Our sacred Ecclesiastical music is more ancient and pure than those now possessed 
by contemporary heterodox Christian communions, being contemporaneous with 





popularity in Greek Orthodoxy, surviving to the present day in some churches, about which see 
Filopoulos (1990). 

3 John the Lampadarios and Stephanos the First Domestikos (1850-1). Hadzitheodorou 
(1998, 103) judged the Pandekte to be ‘the most complete, to the present day, codified collection 
of classical (klassikon) mathemata’. 

4° A general introduction to the musically sophisticated kalophonic (‘beautiful sounding’) 
chants cultivated by late Byzantine composers and their later reception as mathemata is Stathis 
and Terzopoulos (2014, 3-133). 
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primordial Christianity and indisputably handed down from the Apostles [...] 
Consequently, we, to whom it has fallen today to be ministers of this tradition, are 
obliged to hold on to this sacred deposit of our fathers as one of the most essential 
sacred traditions of the Church, unadulterated and free of innovation.^! 


The oppositions between Orthodoxy and heterodoxy in this passage reflect 
not only current polemics against the use of polyphony in the churches of 
the European diaspora, but also anxiety over the authenticity and future of 
received traditions of ecclesiastical chanting. During the second half of the 
nineteenth century, as Merih Erol has shown, these concerns profoundly 
shaped musical discourse among the Greek Orthodox of late Ottoman Con- 
stantinople as the musically conservative Ecumenical Patriarchate became 
increasingly willing to enlist musical scholarship to ‘purify’ and ‘correct’ 
ecclesiastical chant. 

In 1868, shortly before a new and more wide-ranging round of debates 
over the ‘musical question’ erupted, the staff of the Patriarchal School of 
Church Music initiated the publication of a Musical Library Divided into 
Volumes that promised to contain ‘All of the mathemata for the services the 
liturgical year by ancient musical teachers from the Byzantine era and after, 
with the addition of [chants] not previously transcribed’.** Only two volumes 
ever appeared, both of which were versions of the Anastasimatarion, a book 
containing mainly proper chants commemorating the Resurrection of Christ 
for Saturday Vespers and Sunday matins from the eight-week modal cycle of 
the Great Octoechos (a service book otherwise known as the Parakletike). 
The second and final instalment of 1869 was useful for ordinary worship, 
containing the standard settings of Petros Peloponnesios augmented with 
selected variants and supplements by Petros Byzantios. The contents of 
Volume I, on the other hand, were entirely historical, consisting of a 64- 
page historical ‘Prologue’ (dated January 1869, rather than 1868 as on the 
title page) followed by the first (and still only) published edition of the 
ordinary psalms and stichera of the Resurrection transcribed in long exegesis 
from medieval sources. 

In their prologue, the teachers of the Patriarchal Music School repeatedly 
link faith, language and music in ways that reflect conflicts over historical 
continuity in Hellenism that had arisen during the half-century since Chry- 
santhos had completed the manuscript of his Great Theory. In particular, 
their vision of ecclesiastical chant as an enduring repository of ancient 





^! John the Lampadarios and Stephanos the First Domestikos (1850-1), I, ot’- C. 

42 Erol (2015, 39-127). 

43 Gregoriadis et al. (1868-9). The Patriarchal Institute of Patristic Studies in Thessaloniki 
reprinted the Musical Library in 1999 as Volumes Two and Three of its series Psaltika Vlatadon. 
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Greek musical traditions recalls the efforts to equate Byzantium with ‘medi- 
eval Hellenism’ in writings from the 1850s and 1860 by, respectively, Spyri- 
don Zambelios and Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos, the former in studies of 
folk song and the latter by undertaking a five-volume History of the Hellenic 
Nation.* Furthermore, the patriarchal teachers’ emphasis on purity in the 
historical transmission of ancient Greek music through the chant under 
Byzantine and Ottoman rule echoes the priorities of contemporary authors 
who mined folk songs and other aspects of Greek rural life for survivals 
from antiquity, being likewise willing to excise elements of received tradi- 
tions that they perceived to be of foreign origin.” 

The teachers begin their prologue to the Musical Library with general 
remarks about the ancient origins of music followed by an assertion ‘that in 
what follows it will be shown that our ecclesiastical music is itself the Music 
of the ancient Greeks’, as well as ‘that in the God-constructed Ark of the 
Orthodox Church of Christ is preserved not only the Greek Music of our 
glorious forbears, but also their language, the two being congenitally related 
and bound to one another'.^? In the main body of their text they reverse the 
historical order of the Great Theory’s ‘Narration’, placing the music of 
pagan Greek antiquity before that of ancient Israel. Although they provide 
more details about the latter than Chrysanthos, they portray the Jews as 
having bequeathed little more than texts to Christian liturgy. 

The prologue's account of the development of Christian liturgical singing, 
while it says little about composers of Greek ecclesiastical chant from the late 
Byzantine and Ottoman periods, focusses instead on Patristics and hymnog- 
raphy. Contributions of Syriac and Latin Church Fathers to church music 
during the first millennium ck are presented as offshoots of a musical trad- 
ition that is fundamentally Greek and was given definitive form by John of 
Damascus. Moreover, the teachers insist that, regardless of what ‘some Euro- 
peans’ might say, ‘our ecclesiastical Music is that which was taught’ by the 
Damascene, itself being wholly identical to both the original music of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church and that of Greek antiquity.*’ They recognise this 
tradition as having been held in common with the Latin Christendom until 
the fifteenth century, after which the Western Church introduced music per- 
formed by many voices and instruments. The Ecumenical Patriarchate, on the 





4 Beaton (2009, 2-11). Brief treatments of the rehabilitation of Byzantium by Zambelios and 
Paparrigopoulos are Huxley (1998, 17-19) and Kitromilides (1998, 25-33). 

^5 The creation of the ethnographic discipline of /aographia to support survivalist narratives 
of Greek history is the main focus of Herzfeld (1986). On the re-purposing of song texts to fill 
gaps in the history of Greek secular literature, see Beaton (1980). 

46 Gregoriadis et al. (1868-9), Vol. I, v. The indivisibility of faith and music from ‘this gift, 
the national inheritance, the Greek language’ is reasserted on page Ay’. 

47 Gregoriadis et al. (1868-9), Vol. I, vy’. 
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other hand, ‘preserved and will preserve’ monophonic hymnody that possesses 
spiritual qualities absent from later European music.^? 

In their concluding survey of Greek ecclesiastical music after 1453, the 
patriarchal teachers drastically moderate their triumphalism, admitting that 
music in Europe developed in a splendid and scientific manner to reach per- 
fection in rhythm and harmony. They describe music in the Greek East 
during the same period as having entered into decline. Gradually *denuded 
of its ancient beauty and grace, being mixed with foreign tunes and various 
innovations’, it was even picking up ‘foreign words’. Although primarily 
concerned with the stylistic convergence of Greek sacred and Ottoman secu- 
lar music, the teachers also cite comments of St Nikodemos the Hagiorite 
on Canon 85 of the Council in Trullo implying that ecclesiastical chant was 
showing signs of decadence prior to the fall of Byzantium. The canon, 
which condemns unnatural and inappropriate singing, is linked by Nikode- 
mos to chants containing non-semantic vocables. Maintaining that such kra- 
temata, teretismata and nenanismata had been absent from the works of 
‘John Damascene and other old musicians’, Nikodemos concludes that they 
were innovations from the age of John Koukouzeles, believed by nineteenth- 
century authors to have lived in the twelfth century. 

According to the patriarchal teachers, the process of decline accelerated 
after the introduction of the New Method, which they see as having enabled 
self-indulgent cantors and publishers to disfigure the ‘majestic ancient chant’ 
with theatrical singing marked by the confusion of modes and the introduc- 
tion of ‘other foreign melismas’.°! The editors of the Musical Library had 
begun to combat this trend by assembling a collection of chant books suit- 
able for use within the Patriarchal School of Music. Now they were setting 
out to publish purified editions that would demonstrate parallels between 
the solemn and modest melodies of ancient chant with those currently in 
use by Petros Peloponnesios, whose achievements in Ottoman secular music 
are mentioned only in a biographical note appended to Volume II.?? 

Despite the efforts of the patriarchal teachers, the medieval Anastasima- 
tarion and most other transcriptions of old chants in long exegesis remained 
peripheral to living practice.” Greek cantors continued to expand the 





^5 Gregoriadis et al. (1868-9), vov -vC'. 

^? Gregoriadis et al. (1868-9), Vol. I, v6’. 

5? Gregoriadis et al. (1868-9), Vol. I, v0". For an English translation of the Hagiorite's full 
commentary on this canon, see Agapios Hieromonachos and Nikodemos Hagiorites (1983, 
379-81). On the form and history of kratemata and related music forms, see Anastasiou (2005). 

5! Gregoriadis et al. (1868-9), Vol. I, vc’. 

52 Gregoriadis et al. (1868-9), Vol. I, Ey'-k8'. 

53 A rare example of a chant anthology that attempted to integrate a substantial number of 
medieval compositions in long exegesis is Kyriazidis (1896). 
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repertories of ecclesiastical song with their variations on established chants 
and new compositions, some of them written in the modes of the Ottoman 
makamlar.?^ Such innovations produced within the framework of the New 
Method were supplemented in churches located outside the Ottoman 
Empire by increasing quantities of polyphonic music, which became more 
common in the Kingdom of Greece after a choir singing Russian-style 
music was installed in the Royal Chapel of St George in 1870.?? These devel- 
opments, as Erol and Romanou have shown, made the task of somehow 
‘purifying’ Greek ecclesiastical singing more urgent for musical radicals and 
conservatives.” During the last decades of the nineteenth century they all 
began turning for support to nascent musicological research on the tradi- 
tions of chant that were at that time becoming known internationally as 
'Byzantine".? 

In 1890, Georgios Papadopoulos (1862-1938), a Constantinopolitan music 
educator with close ties to the Ecumenical Patriarchate, consolidated tradition- 
alist views of continuity in Greek Orthodox chanting in a massive volume of 
Contributions to the History of our Ecclesiastical Music and the Most Illustrious 
Melodists, Hymnographers, Musicians and Musicologists from the Apostolic Age 
to Our Days. Over the course of 538 pages he offers a narrative of historical 
development from antiquity to the modern era, setting up a canon of musicians 
implicitly rivalling that of Western European art music, whose great composers 
are finally mentioned by name in the ‘Conclusion’, the subtitle of which is ‘The 
Substitution of Our Ecclesiastical Music with European Four-Part [Polyphony] 
is Impossible’.°* Papadopoulos supports this assertion with a series of argu- 
ments pursued from what he labels ‘technical’, ‘national’, ‘religious’ and ‘eco- 
nomic perspectives’. His ‘national’ case may be reduced to a straightforward 
assertion of the duty of Greeks to cultivate a precious inheritance that, like 





* A brief introduction to the use of makamlar in Byzantine chant is Smanis (2010, 567-72). 

55 Filopoulos (1990, 93-7). 

56 Erol (2015, 48-127) and Romanou (2006, 127-30). 

57 Although the bibliographic study of Hadzitheodorou includes ‘Byzantine ecclesiastical 
music’ in its title and its author refers to ‘Byzantine music’ throughout, its first entry bearing 
a title mentioning ‘Byzantine music’ was published in 1899 (Hadzitheodorou 1998, 210-11). The 
English convert to Greek Orthodoxy and priest Stephen G. Hatherly produced publications on 
‘Byzantine music’ during the 1890s, but scholars outside Greece began to use the term with some 
regularity during the first decade of the twentieth century, usually in the narrow chronological 
sense of referring to music prior to the fall of the Byzantine Empire in 1453. Having come into 
common use also in Greek, in that language ‘Byzantine music’ encompasses the entire history of 
Greek Orthodox liturgical chant but is usually understood as referring to its received forms. On 
this difference in usage, see Velimirovié (1968, 341—2). 

58 *TO XYMIIEPAXMA — Addvatog fj Avtkatáoracis tic Exkdnoiaotixiis Huóv Movotkijs oux 
Ths Ebporaikijc Tetpagwviacg (Papadopoulos 1890, 496—538). 
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their language, has developed organically from their glorious past,’ while the 
‘economic’ one consists of a somewhat disjointed series of complaints about 
the difficulty of keeping keyboard instruments in tune in Mediterranean climes 
and the relative poverty of modern Greek Orthodox cantors, who are neverthe- 
less cheaper to employ than polyphonic choirs. 

It is in the ‘technical’ section that Papadopoulos comes closest to arguing that 
Greek ecclesiastical music is an art tradition that is equal if not superior to 
modern European art music due to the comparative sophistication of its melodic 
idiom. After noting the multiplicity of modes, genera and microtonal inflections 
found in the chant of the New Method, Papadopoulos concludes that ‘just as 
newer European languages are inferior to Greek in richness and variety of syntax 
and grammatical types, so too is European music inferior to Greek [ecclesiastical 
music] in its richness and variety of melodies’. Curiously, it is in the course of 
making his ‘religious’ arguments that Papadopoulos provides his largest list of 
composers from the canon of European art music, whose technical mastery he 
does not denyÓ?! Instead, he invalidates their musical achievements, even in 
sacred works, by assigning them to the secular realm of the theatre and conserva- 
toire, in which the primary aim is delight of the senses. Recycling oppositions in 
patristic literature between pagan music and Christian psalmody, Papadopoulos 
contrasts Western Christendom with Orthodoxy, in which ecclesiastical singing, 
which he has already established as being identical in its essentials to that of the 
Church Fathers, engenders prayer and compunction. 


Conclusion 


We have seen how the process of canonising Byzantine chant as a modern form 
of art music with deep historical roots began with Chrysanthos of Madytos, 





5? Noteworthy is a citation of Adamantios Korais, who asserts that contemporary church 
music exhibits the same relationship to its forbears as the modern Greek tongue does to the lan- 
guage of Plato and Demosthenes (Papadopoulos 1890, 514). 

© Papadopoulos (1890, 509). He devotes a significant part of his ‘technical’ section to 
responding to the writing on Greek ecclesiastical chant of Louis-Albert Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
a French composer and musicologist who had sampled living traditions of Greek secular and 
sacred music during visits to the eastern Mediterranean in 1874 and 1875. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
is perhaps best known to scholars of modern Greece for his landmark 1876 edition of Greek folk 
and popular songs set for solo voice and piano (Trente melodies populaires de Gréce et d'Orient), 
which includes a lengthy prologue intended to demonstrate the survival of ancient scales in Greek 
secular song. His approach to Greek liturgical music was similar, but his belief that its systems 
contained more foreign elements than folk song, as well as his interest in arranging chants for 
mixed chorus, provoked a decidedly mixed reaction from Papadopoulos (1890, 505—506). See 
Baud-Bovy (1982, 153-63) and Vlagopoulos (2016, 54-9). 

5! This embraces Palestrina, Cimarosa, Haydn, Handel, J. S. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Rameau, Méhul, Weber, Rossini, Verdi and Wagner, each of whom is provided with a brief bio- 
graphical note (Papadopoulos 1890, 526-8). 
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who in his Great Theory of Music set inherited understandings of continuity in 
Greek Orthodox ecclesiastical chanting within an intellectual framework 
indebted to Enlightenment Neohellenism. Like Chrysanthos, the authors of the 
patriarchal encyclicals of 1846 and the prefatory essays to the Pandekte and 
Musical Library believed strongly in the essential Greekness of the received tra- 
ditions of ecclesiastical chanting transmitted with the aid of his New Method. 
They also perceived their core repertories to be artefacts of primordial Chris- 
tianity, with melodies equal in venerability to the scriptural and patristic texts 
they set. Ottoman and European music were understood as parallel offshoots 
of ancient Greek traditions to be admired mainly for their technical or aesthetic 
achievements in the ‘external’ realm of secular music, to which Papadopoulos 
later assigned Western composers from Palestrina to Wagner. 

It was the sacred duty of cantors, according to the editors of the Pan- 
dekte, to keep ‘one of the most essential sacred traditions of the Church, 
unadulterated and free of innovation’. Attempting to do so, patriarchal can- 
tors initiated publishing projects in 1850 and 1868 to delineate a canon of 
sacred music that they believed to be ‘more ancient and pure’ than those pos- 
sessed by non-Orthodox Christians. Papadopoulos greatly elaborated this 
opposition between musical and spiritual Orthodoxy and heterodoxy in his 
1890 history ‘of our ecclesiastical music’, arguing that what some of his con- 
temporaries had begun to call ‘Byzantine music’ was of ancient Greek prov- 
enance and superior not only in religious terms, but in some respects also 
technically to European art music. Strongly anti-Western versions of this 
argument may still be found today in Greek Orthodox confessional literature 
and the writings of some traditionalist cantors, while in recent years the cul- 
tural and academic mainstream in Greece has largely accepted the notion of 
Byzantine chant as an indigenous art tradition of music closely tied to Greek 
folk music and comparable in value to European classical music. 
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National music history on the eve of ‘the end of 
music history’ 


Greek music historiography and its 
Western models 


Katy Romanou 


Whose end? 


Since the end of the twentieth century much has been said about the end of 
history and the arts; in 1992, The End of History and the Last Man by Fran- 
cis Fukuyama appeared; in 1997, Arthur Danto published After the End of 
Art: Contemporary Art and the Pale of History (Danto 1997); and, in 2012, 
Princeton University organised a conference in honour of Richard Taruskin 
entitled ‘After the End of Music History’. 

For the sake of precision, one should add the word ‘Western’ to the above 
titles before the words ‘history’, ‘art’ and ‘music history’. It will thus become 
clear that what is at stake here is in fact ‘the West’, or, rather, what has been 
conceived and experienced as its positive values up to the end of the twentieth 
century. For if Western history, Western arts and Western music history have 
come to their end, then by the same token the same applies to all ideology, 
all democratic values and all intent for social justice in the West, as they have 
been broadly perceived and analysed since the end of the Cold War. 

Most of these positive values connected to the West appeared in the Europe 
of empires and reached their climax in the Europe of nations. Nationalistic 
movements in Europe were closely connected to democratic achievements, such 
as the French Revolution, which inspired nationalism and brought about the 
fragmentation of empires and the creation of nation-states. But, as was said by 
the historian who foresaw the end of history, the democratic ideals of national- 
ism were binding only for a nation’s own citizens. The citizens of other nations 
were not considered as deserving them: “The dignity nationalists seek to have 
recognised is not universal human dignity, but dignity for their group’ 
(Fukuyama 1992, 266) — and that was a seed of destruction. 

Accordingly, what National Music Histories seek to recognise is the 
musical achievements of such groups. Grouped together into Western Music 
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Histories, music histories of nation-states project, each one separately, their 
own 'great composers'. National Music Histories replaced General Music 
Histories, which were written in the eighteenth century, with only a few 
exceptions being circulated up to the first half of the nineteenth century. It 
is worth noticing, however, that it was French music historiography that 
produced ‘old-fashioned’ General Histories in the nineteenth century, 
although the events that brought about the change had happened in 
France. Thus, for instance, between 1869 and 1876 the five-volume Histoire 
générale de la musique depuis les temps les plus anciens jusqu'à nos jours, by 
(the Belgian) Frangois-Joseph Fétis (1869, 1872, 1872, 1874, 1876) appeared 
in Paris. This was the first history in French to compete with the great Gen- 
eral Histories of music written in the eighteenth century by the Englishmen 
Charles Burney (1776, 1782, 1789, 1789) and Sir John Hawkins (1776), and 
the Italian Giovanni Battista Martini (1757, 1770, 1781).' All these histor- 
ians continued the tradition of independent volumes dedicated to European 
music histories, that is, the autonomy of music historiography, which had 
been initiated by the German Wolfgang Caspar Printz at the end of the 
seventeenth century.” 


Greek music in Western historiography 


General Music Histories, a product of European imperialism, manifest the 
curiosity of scientists and intellectuals of the Enlightenment, which fitted in 
well with the imperialists’ desire to learn about the lands and peoples on 
which they set their sights. No other work, related to our subject, shows this 
better than the contribution of Guillaume André Villoteau to the voluminous 
description of Egypt, written by 160 researchers from all fields, who followed 
Napoleon on his expedition to Egypt and Syria from 1798 to 1801. The 
entire work, entitled Description of Egypt, or the Collection of Observations 
and Researches which were Made in Egypt during the Expedition of the French 
Army? was published in Paris between 1809 and 1822. Villoteau wrote the 
fourteenth volume, On the Current State of Musical Art in Egypt, or Histor- 
ical and Descriptive Account of the Researches and Observations Made on 





' Martini did not live to see the publication of his history. The text for its fourth volume (writ- 
ten from 1774 to 1784), which contained information about modern Greek music, was put in 
order by the librarian of Martini’s huge library, Gaetano Gaspari, and its manuscript (MS I.36) is 
kept today in the Civico Museo Bibliografico Musicale of Bologna. For a Greek translation, 
based on a microfilm copy of that manuscript, see Romanou (2006a). 

? Historical information on music also existed in earlier books that treated music more glo- 
bally. On the subject of Western music historiography and Western interest in (ancient and 
modern) Greek music, see Romanou (2013b). 

3 Description de l'Égypte, ou recueil des observations et des recherches qui ont été faites en 
Égypte pendant l'expédition de l'armée francaise. 
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Music in this Country,’ which was published individually in several editions.° 
It makes for fascinating reading and is an invaluable source for Western per- 
ceptions of the East, and the Greeks, in the Europe of empires. 

Villoteau (1826, 5) speaks of the music of the various ethnicities, or com- 
munities, who were living in Cairo, Alexandria and other Egyptian cities ‘in 
quarters destined particularly for them’. He speaks of Arab music, African 
music, music of the Ethiopians and the Copts, Syrian music, Armenian 
music, ‘modern Greek music’ and the music of the Jews of Egypt.° It is worth 
noticing that Villoteau uses the word ‘Oriental’ with the meaning of 'under- 
developed’, as a full opposite, that is, of the word ‘Western’. His impression of 
the modern Egyptians, for example, is very negative: they have lost, he says, 
all connection with their ancient culture, as well as with Arab culture that 
replaced it. They ‘do not preserve anything today from that which, in that 
respect, distinguishes civilised nations from barbarian hordes’ (Villoteau 
1826, 6). In the chapter ‘On Modern Greek Music’ (‘De la musique grecque 
moderne’), Villoteau (1826, 360-466) does not include the Greeks in the cat- 
egory of the ‘Orientals’, conveying the idea that what had changed over time 
was their music, not the Greeks themselves. Athanasius Kircher (1650, 72-9) 
had expressed the same view in his Musurgia Universalis, in which he included 
a short chapter on the ‘modern music’ of the Greeks, entitled ‘De moderna 
Graecorum Musica’. Villoteau had thoroughly studied Musurgia and showed 
an antagonistic disposition against Kircher, arguing, for example, on various 
occasions that Kircher missed the real meaning of things that he himself had 
understood far better. 

This ‘modern music’ of the Greeks to which the two writers referred is 
what we call today Byzantine music, that is to say, the music of the Greek 
Orthodox Church during the Byzantine and the Ottoman Empires. Both 
Kircher in the seventeenth century and Villoteau in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, as well as the most authoritative historians of the eighteenth century, 
such as Burney, Hawkins and Martini, spoke about the notation and the 
practice of chanting in Greek churches. They were unaware of the history of 
that music, and only mentioned names of chant composers that appeared in 





^ De l'état actuel de l'art musical en Égypte, ou relation historique et descriptive des recherches 
et observations faites sur la musique en ce pays. 

5 A Greek translation of Villoteau’s text on Greek music by the musicologist Anastasia 
Kakaroglou has been published successively in issues 12-18 of Polyphonia (Kakaroglou 
2008-2011). In my introduction to the translation (Romanou 2008), detailed information is given 
on the impact of Villoteau's text on Greek scholarship. 

$ Villoteau wrote on the music of the Greeks, based on his understanding of ‘the great 
number of Greeks who were living everywhere in Egypt’ (Villoteau 1826, 361). All translations 
are mine, unless otherwise noted. 
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manuscripts used by the Greeks in their chanting practice.’ They wrote, in 
other words, what has lately been called ‘everyday history’. 

In contemporary Western scholarship, to call ‘Byzantine’ music ‘Greek’ 
music is a scientific error, and, if the culprit is a Greek, then it is an act of 
reprehensible nationalism, often termed ‘appropriation of the Other's culture’. 

However, such arguments did not concern pre-nationalistic writers; they 
appeared in the nineteenth century out of a blend of cultural antagonism, 
the intent for equal distribution (not always equated with justice) and the 
play (subtle or brazen) of political alliances. 


The influence of Western music historiography on Greek music historians 


Villoteau's remark (1826, 361) that he got his information on Greek music in 
Egypt ‘from clergymen or merchants’ (prés des ecclésiastiques ou prés des 
négocians’), can function as an appropriate link to Greek music historiog- 
raphy. It encapsulates the people of the Greek diaspora who initiated the dis- 
semination of Enlightenment knowledge and ideology among the Greeks. The 
first Greek work influenced by Western music historiography is the second 
part of the Great Theory of Music by Chrysanthos of Madytos (1832), 
entitled ‘Narration on the Origin and Progress of Music"? This would appear 
to be the first such work to be written by a Greek in modern Greek.? 
Villoteau appears here, although most certainly not due to Chrysanthos, 
but to his editor: a footnote in French on Ioannis Damaskinos that is identi- 
cal to a footnote by Villoteau.'? Other presences include Kircher, as well as 





7 The first printed copies of Byzantine music appeared in 1820. 

* "Agfynoig nepi dpyiig Kai mpoddov rijg povotKijc’. It is a history of music independently 
paginated (i-lv) after page 222. Chrysanthos's work was published in 1832 in Trieste, but had 
been completed before 1820, the year that, according to its editor, Panagiotis Pelopidis, it was 
given to him by his teacher, Chrysanthos, in Constantinople (Chrysanthos 1832, v). Most of it 
was written for certain before 1816, the date of the work's autograph; I thank cordially Manoles 
Chatzegiakoumes, who discovered the autograph (Chatzegiakoumes 1974), for kindly providing me 
with a copy of it. 

? Before this, a translation into Greek of the article ‘Musik’ by Johann Georg Sulzer from his 
(1771-4) Allgemeine Theorie der schónen Künste appeared in 1816 in Logios Ermis (Sulzer 1816). 
The unsigned translation of the text is complete, but from the bibliography the translator has only 
kept ancient Greek writers on music and texts on modern Greek music, thus discarding pages 
440—72 and 473-83 of the original. 

10 On p. xxxiii, with Villoteau (1826, 365). This quotation is the only French text in the entire 
book and its value lies basically in the mention of Ioannis Damaskinos. It is noteworthy that the 
only difference between the two texts is the wrong conversion in Chrysanthos's book of number 
cxk£' to 805 instead of 825, given by Villoteau. On Chrysanthos's book, its sources and its pioneer- 
ing role in the modernisation and secularisation of Greek music scholarship and practice, see, for 
example, Romanou (2010) (introduction to the book's English translation), Romanou (2013a) (on 
the Western sources of Chrysanthos) and Lingas, Chapter 2, this volume. 
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Marin Mersenne, but especially the French Encyclopedists, and Chry- 
santhos’s contemporary Greek ‘crusaders’ for the enlightenment of the 
Greeks and the progress of the nation. Modelled on eighteenth-century 
Western histories, Chrysanthos’s historical narration sets the origins in bib- 
lical and ancient Greek times. Speaking of ancient Greek music and musi- 
cians, he refers, quite extensively, to works by Greek scholars, such as 
Zinovios Pop and Anthimos Gazis, who had just published their illuminat- 
ing works, in Vienna and Venice respectively (Pop 1803; Gazis 1809, 1812, 
1816). Ingeniously, Chrysanthos continues with Byzantine musicians (who 
are not mentioned in Western general music histories of the eighteenth cen- 
tury), down to Peter the Peloponnesian, whom he recognises as the 'tran- 
scriber' of old ‘symbolic’ notation into a notation legible in Chrysanthos's 
times. He then gives a rich alphabetical list of chant composers down to his 
own contemporaries, with selective biographical information. In this way, 
Chrysanthos adjusts Western historiographical tradition to his own subject 
and aims, by introducing contemporary and recent Greek musicians into 
a general history of music. Through the bibliographical information he pro- 
vides, he shows his commitment, as a musician, to serve the enlightenment 
of the Greeks. 

The phase of Greek music historiography initiated by Chrysanthos early 
in the nineteenth century in Constantinople culminates at the end of the 
century in that same city with the work of Georgios Papadopoulos — with- 
out, however, any noteworthy intermediate stages. Chrysanthos’s work, 
accomplished just before the Greek Revolution, was disseminated fast to all 
Greek communities in the West. However, in the East, social connections 
between the Orthodox Christians and the Ottomans changed substantially. 
The Great Church survived the hanging of the Ecumenical Patriarch Greg- 
ory V on 10/22 April 1821 in Constantinople, but the spread of nationalism 
and secularism in the area accelerated the decline of its political importance. 

Papadopoulos held the rank of Megas Archon in the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, and in 1890 he published his remarkable Contributions to 
the History of Our Ecclesiastical Music, and the Melodists, Hymnographers, 
Musicians and Musicologists that Flourished from the Apostolic Times until 
Our Days! Papadopoulos’s involvement in the modernisation of Greek 
scholarship was initiated by his insight into the critical political changes 
evolving in the region (Romanou 2015a). It was clear to him that there 
could be no retreat from the spread of Westernisation, nationalism and secu- 
larism in the cosmopolitan city that was Constantinople, and that the only 





H ZXvufloAai eic tiv iotopiav tic nap’ ruv ékkAnoiaotikijc uovoiijc Kai oi &xó tv &xootoAIkOv 
Xpóvov &ypi TOV HUEPOV ruv åkuáoavteç éripavéaorepor ueAc ot, ÜLvoypágoor, uovoikol Kai uovaiko- 
Aóyoi (Papadopoulos 1890). 
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way to halt the alienation of the people from the Great Church was to mod- 
ernise the culture of the Greek Orthodox Church, while also implementing 
the cultural policies of the Greek nation-state in Asia Minor. Recent 
research has shown how the Greek state’s policy of educating Turcophone 
Christians influenced the music practised in Asia Minor during that time of 
immense geopolitical transformations (Erol 2015). 

Papadopoulos published his works in the capital of the Greek nation- 
state, Athens. It was in Athens, too, that in 1919 Theodoros Synadinos pub- 
lished a History of Neohellenic Music,'? marking a new start in Greek music 
historiography. In accordance with the country’s efforts to be integrated into 
Western European culture, Synadinos tried to conform to the norms devel- 
oped in nineteenth-century Western music historiography under the influence 
of nationalism. He limited the space and time of his narration to those of 
the Greek nation-state, he applied terminology that was clearly against the 
idea of the continuity of a Greek culture from antiquity to his days, and 
attempted to give prominence to composers with a Western education, 
whose works were composed in Western forms of art music. What Kircher, 
Villoteau, Burney and Martini had called “Greek music’ is completely absent 
from Synadinos’s book, exactly as it is in the Western National Music His- 
tories he is trying to imitate. However, his work was premature. It was not 
until the second half of the twentieth century that such Greek music histor- 
ies would be effectively written, by which time Greek composers had existed 
and works been created, and the number of Greeks living within the Greek 
state exceeded those living outside it. It is noteworthy, and indicative of 
Synadinos’s politically inspired initiative, that he was not a musician. In 
later years he was acclaimed as a playwright. However, at the time, he was 
the leading journalist of the daily Athenian newspaper Akropolis, which 
played a prominent role in the efforts to modernise (Westernise) Greek soci- 
ety, supporting, beyond other things, the adoption of the demotic language 
in education and all public sectors,'* and the application of harmony in 
church music. Synadinos had also published articles in the literary periodical 
Noumas, in which he extolled Georgios Nazos, who reformed the Athens 
Conservatoire in 1891 by introducing the educational programmes of West- 
ern music academies and conservatoires (Kourmpana, Chapter 5, this 
volume), and Manolis Kalomiris, who was acclaimed by Palamas and most 
contemporary musicians as the 'father of the national school of music', and 
whose first significant contact with Greek musicians and intellectuals had 





12 Synadinos 1919. For the first use of the term *Neohellen' in 1814, see Valetas (1976, 12-13). 
13 For the bloody riots in 1901 in Athens, known as the ‘Evangelika’, when the headquarters 
of Akropolis were burned down, see, for example, Mackridge (2009, 244—54). 
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been made through the pages of that same periodical in 1908 (Romanou 
2006b, 133-7). 

A man of unusual vitality, self-assurance and optimism, Kalomiris was 
a dominant figure in the Greek music scene from 1910, when he settled in 
Athens, to the 1950s. Kalomiris established his own music conservatoire 
with branches in many towns and a music printing house, and was crucial in 
the foundation of organisations for the professional protection of composers. 
A sociable and generous character, he enjoyed excellent relationships with 
both state officials and promising young musicians. He built up, on his own, 
a musical community that promoted his ideology and aesthetics and ensured 
his dominant position. He publicised his ideas and protected people around 
him, acting as a music critic from 1926 to 1958 in the daily Ethnos. He also 
published his Memoirs in instalments (from 1 January 1944 to 1 June 1945) 
in the periodical Nea Estia (Kalomiris 1988) — a basic source for all bio- 
graphically based Greek National Music Histories. Kalomiris did not write 
a music history himself, but produced the documents for almost all histories 
of Greek music that were written in the first half of the twentieth century, in 
which he himself and his ideas predominate. 

Kalomiris’s contempt for Italianate music and consequently for Heptane- 
sian musicians, who had been considered the real founders of Western music 
education in Athens, as well as for musicians up to date with modern Western 
movements, such as Nikos Skalkottas, reverberates in all narratives of Greek 
music that appeared in the two decades after the publication of Synadinos’s 
history. These narratives are appended to Western music histories translated 
by the teachers of music history in the Athenian conservatoires: Sophia Spa- 
noudi, a music critic (Landormy 1931), and Georgios Sklavos, a composer 
(Riemann 1933). Another music history teacher and music critic, Avra Theo- 
doropoulou, incorporated a chapter on Greek music into the second volume 
of a history of Western music written by herself (Theodoropoulou ca. 1935). 
These first essays on the new style of Greek music historiography were meant 
to follow the tone set by Kalomiris and his admirers. 

Greece was the last country on the entire European continent to establish 
musicological studies (or musical studies in general) in higher-education institu- 
tions. As late as 1985, the first ever university music department was founded, at 
the Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, and since then a total of four university 
music departments have been established, one department related to audio-visual 
arts and several related departments in technical tertiary-education schools. 

The sort of historiography where biographical information on composers is 
of major importance has been greatly improved, and the number of such his- 
toriographical studies has increased, especially after the foundation of the uni- 
versity music departments. With only few exceptions, for every PhD dissertation 
dealing with a Greek composer, the PhD candidate was obliged to begin with 
the organisation of the composer’s archive. Therefore, the first musicological 
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PhD dissertations written in Greece during the last decades have not only added 
knowledge, but also built solid foundations for archival research. 


New forms of globalism and nationalism 


Greek musicology has been well prepared for National Music historiography 
now that Western musicology is conscious of its end. On the other hand, 
music historiography that aspired to include the entire Greek diaspora will 
greatly profit from Western trends in globalism. However, there is also the 
fast-changing course of world developments, which shows that nationalism 
still survives not only in post-Soviet countries, in which it might look like 
a fresh ‘gift? concerning their identity, but also in Western countries. In the 
latter, people often hark back to nationalism, seeing today’s globalism as 
having taken unforeseen forms and imposed upon them (and their nations). 
Contact with people around the entire globe has brought about a reality that 
perhaps looks incompatible with the idea of ‘globalism’ that people have so 
far envisaged (Romanou 2015b). It remains to be seen how music historiog- 
raphy will follow and react to these new forms of nationalism and globalism. 
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Odes, anthems and battle songs 


Creating citizens through music in Greece during 
the long nineteenth century 


Kostas Kardamis 


In his book The Age of Capital, Eric Hobsbawm observed (2001, 333-4): 


[...] what, other than armies, could express that elusive concept of the nation 
better than the symbols of art — primitive, as in flags and anthems, elaborate 
and profound, as in those ‘national’ schools of music which became so closely 
identified with the nations [...] 


Greece is not an exception to this rule — especially, and by no means solely, 
because between 1797 and 1947 it represented a nation constantly in birth 
or in rebirth. 

A chronological glimpse into the territorial consolidation of the Greek 
state in the ‘lands of classical Greece’ during this long period is worth 
attempting.’ The so-called Neohellenic Enlightenment, directly or indirectly, 
strengthened the idea of ‘Greekness’ in such distant parts of ‘classical Greece’ 
as Constantinople and the Ionian Islands, Thessaly and the Danubian Princi- 
palities. The arrival of the Republican French in the Ionian Islands in 1797 
led to the particular propagation of the Greek past and present of the islands 
both by the French (owing to their particular geopolitical interests) and by 
the locals. Between 1800 and 1807 the Septinsular Republic, despite being 
a Russian protectorate, constituted the earliest Greek state in modern times. 
It remained a separate state, despite political upheavals and being successively 
under French and British protection until its annexation to the Hellenic King- 
dom in 1864. At the same time, national consciousness found its active 
expression in mainland Greek territories through the 1821 Revolution, which 
led to the creation of a small state at the far end of the Balkan peninsula, 
initially under the Corfiot noble Ioannis Kapodistrias and, after his assassin- 
ation, under the Bavarian King Otto of the House of Wittelsbach. It was the 





! Among the standard works in English regarding this issue are Clogg (2013) and Beaton and 
Ricks (2009). 
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latter’s resolution in 1838 that sanctioned the date of 25 March as the official 
anniversary of the 1821 Revolution, and, more importantly, it was during his 
reign that Athens became the capital of Greece (1834) and Greek irredentism 
became the kingdom’s official political doctrine under the name of ‘Megali 
Idea’ (Great Idea). The Greek Kingdom planned its territorial expansion based 
on this doctrine, but it was diplomacy and the turbulent end of Otto’s reign in 
1862 that gave Greece the first ‘new territory’ after the 1821 Revolution, 
namely the Ionian Islands, in 1864. 

However, Greek irredentism, like all its Balkan equivalents, reached its 
peak after that point. What became known as the ‘Slavic danger’ made its 
presence felt within Greece in the 1870s, and in 1881 Thessaly and Arta were 
added to the Greek Kingdom. A military atmosphere in Greece was prevalent 
during the 1880s and, despite the 1893 financial collapse (or, rather, because 
of it), a brief, albeit disastrous, Greco- Turkish War took place in 1897. How- 
ever, in 1912 and 1913 the two successive Balkan Wars resulted in the expan- 
sion of Greece into Macedonia, Epirus and certain islands of the Aegean, as 
well as the official annexation of the island of Crete. The end of the First 
World War found Greece at once at the culmination of the violent political 
struggle between the Liberals and the Royalists (known as the ‘National 
Schism’) and at the greatest point of its territorial expansion, as a result of 
the Greek alliance on the side of the Entente. Thrace and parts of Asia 
Minor were added to the Greek Kingdom, but these gains were reversed in 
1922. A generation and a world war later, in 1947, the islands of the 
Dodecanese were the last part to be added to what is today Greece. 

No other European state was in arms for such a long time or saw such 
dramatic changes to its territories and population as Greece; no other state 
had to find in such a narrow time those elements that could formulate, or 
even forge, a common national consciousness and to spread them among 
populations with different social, historical, linguistic or cultural back- 
grounds, both before the addition of the respective territories (as part of the 
diplomatic or military preparations) and after it (in order to facilitate their 
assimilation into the ‘national narrative’). 

These observations are more or less widely accepted or, at least, known. 
The main aim of this chapter is to investigate the role of music in this ideo- 
logical and military activity, especially during the nineteenth century. 

Following Hobsbawm’s observations, one might claim that the ‘elaborate 
and profound’ musical aspect, namely that of the Greek ‘national school of 
music’, already constitutes part of this process of formulation and national 
affirmation. Nonetheless, it has to be stressed that the composition of ‘elab- 
orate and profound’ music that can be styled as ‘national’ in Greece is not 
an aspect of the early twentieth century, as was believed until recently. On 
the contrary, such works can be traced as early as in the 1820s. The legacy 
of J. G. Herder is more than evident in the piano works by Iossif Liberalis 
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(1819-99) and the operas by Pavlos Carrer (1829-96), not to mention the 
musical settings of Greek verse by Nikolaos Mantzaros (1795-1872), Spyri- 
don Xyndas (1817-96) or Leonidas Alvanas (1823-81).? All of these com- 
posers were from the Ionian Islands. 

However, a neglected, albeit widespread, aspect of nineteenth-century music 
literature in. Greece relates to Hobsbawm's *primitive symbols of art', which 
played an important role in the formulation of both citizenship and Greek col- 
lective consciousness. These are the numerous hymns, odes and battle songs 
that were composed during this long and turbulent period, compositions that 
express in a simple and memorable way the era’s ideologies, perspectives and 
politics. These compositions acted as a common ground, on which political and 
diplomatic directions, the practices of art music and the activity of broader 
social strata converged under a melodious ‘common denominator’. Such com- 
positions decisively supported the formulation of the common consciousness 
both in the political and social fields, in a way that, albeit trivial, in Greece sur- 
passed the effectiveness of more ‘elaborate and profound’ forms. 

This dynamic was already evident during the late eighteenth century, when 
the news of the French Revolution reached the urban centres of the Ionian 
Islands. When in 1797 the Republican French abolished the long-established 
Venetian rule in the islands, changes were imposed in administration, finances, 
government and social hierarchy. Nonetheless, opera repertoire remained 
more or less the same (Kardamis, forthcoming). This was not the case, how- 
ever, for the music that was performed during the emblematic republican festi- 
vals, which had taken place in the islands since the very beginning of the new 
administration — already-existing patriotic airs in Greek and original verses in 
Greek and in French ‘according to the rhythm of [French] patriotic airs? con- 
stituted the common musical emblems that symbolised the change in social 
and national conditions (Kardamis 2007). 

Some of these patriotic airs were: the so-called ‘Greek Marseillaise’, which 
combined verses by Rigas Feraios with the music of the well-known republican 
battle song (and future French national anthem), ‘All the Nations are Fighting’, 
based on the music of the popular Carmagnole, and many other similar songs.* 
The national aspect was particularly underlined by the use of Greek language, 
which at the same time made possible the dissemination of the new ideas in 
broader social strata. Regarding music, its international character, based on 





? For a broad discussion, see Xanthoudakis (2011) and Kardamis (2014a, 352-66). 

3 Corfu General State Archive, Republican French 2, 6/47 and Republican French 11, Notifi- 
cations 32. 

^ “Oha ta £üvr] nohspoðv’. The melody of the Marseillaise was also used as musical vehicle for 
the patriotic poetry by Antonios Martelaos, Panagiotis Andronikos and others. See, for example, 
N. G. Politis (1872), De Viazis (1884) and Kardamis (2007, 86). 
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tunes already known and associated with the French Revolution, made it 
a perfect vehicle for the new ideologies and the common identification of 
people of different backgrounds with the new national and social quests. 

The ‘Greek Marseillaise’ of the ‘unfortunate Rigas’, as well as other repub- 
lican songs, did not vanish after the French withdrawal from the Ionian Islands 
in 1799. On the contrary, its melody became popular even in the taverns of 
Constantinople and Thessaloniki, and, together with other patriotic songs that 
combined ‘European melodies’ with Greek verse, entertained and consolidated 
the morale of Greek patriots and members of the ‘Philike Hetaireia’, the secret 
society that paved the way for the Revolution of 1821.° It is also indicative that 
Lord Byron heard the ‘Greek Marseillaise’ in 1809 at the house of Andreas 
Londos (Gamba 1825, 142), a patriot and primate of Vostitsa, modern Aigio.’ 
In the years to come, just before the 1821 Revolution, travellers further under- 
lined the importance of Rigas’s songs among the Greeks as a musical focal 
point that expressed their common social and national aspirations. During the 
Greek Revolution such patriotic airs were frequently heard on the battlefield 
and strengthened the morale of both the Greeks and their Western supporters.’ 
Later, during King Otto’s reign, people could hear on the streets of Athens 
songs in Greek adapted to the melody of the Marseillaise (Andersen 1871, 
175). The universal character of these melodies and the total break with the 
Ottoman past, which they symbolised, made them an ideal emblem of the 
‘New Greece’ that was struggling to emerge. At the same time, this universality 
was a perfect unifying opposite to the different music idioms of the non- 
homogeneous and compartmentalised Greek world. The publication in 1841 of 
the verses of the ‘Greek Marseillaise’ and other republican songs of the Greek 
Revolution ‘compiled from various books and copies for pleasure and diver- 
sion’ (Anon. 1841) not only proves the songs’ popularity among the post- 
Revolution generation but also their importance as common national focal 
points;'? it also suggests that their melodies were equally widely known, since 
this anthology does not include any musical notation or other indications.'! 





5 See, respectively, Clogg (1969, 87); Heliou (1988, 24, 36-7), citing Nikolaos Pikkolos. 

$ See, for example, Anon. (1862, 198 and 386), both referring to Constantinople and its vicin- 
ity; see also N. G. Politis (1877). 

7 Byron’s translation of this song was included in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, cantos 1 and 2, 
first published in 1812. See Beaton (2013, 8—9, 24). 

8 Hughes (1830, Vol. 1, 181), regarding Tripolis in the Peloponnese, and Holland (1819), Vol. 
2, 57-8, referring to the popularity of Rigas’s songs in general. 

? A brief discussion in Daskalakis (1977, 84-8). 

10 Translations are my own, unless otherwise stated. 

!! Tt is interesting to note that in 1919 the Greek pupils of Smyrna welcomed the Greek Army 
with patriotic songs in Greek verse adapted to the Marseillaise (interview of Mrs Argyro Hatzipe- 
tri, Witness Archive of the Foundation of the Hellenic World). Equally interesting is the 
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The Greek Revolution was the inspiration for Dionysios Solomos’s Hymn 
to Liberty, a long poem written in 1823 in Zante and published in 1825 in 
Missolonghi, which is considered the poet’s turning point towards the ver- 
nacular Greek language. Nonetheless, regarding its versification, the poem 
followed Italian operatic metres, a choice that was deliberate, since Solomos 
wanted his work to be sung by the populace, in order to facilitate the dis- 
semination of its ideas among broader social strata. It is no accident that 
Solomos’s Hymn was included in Claude Fauriel’s landmark collection of 
Greek songs, published in Paris at the height of the Revolution and also 
translated into English. Some initial popular settings of the poem based on 
the vernacular polyphonic practices of Zante were already current before 
Solomos moved to Corfu in the final days of 1828. 

In Corfu, Solomos met another aristocrat, who was also a dilettante com- 
poser: Nikolaos Halikiopoulos Mantzaros. Since at least 1815 Mantzaros 
had composed numerous vocal and piano works, and in January 1827 he 
presented his Aria greca, the earliest concert aria in the Greek language. 
This work underlined the importance of the Greek vernacular language as 
an emblem of national affirmation in the field of art music too, regardless of 
the character of the accompanying music. Mantzaros had already set Solo- 
mos’s poem ‘The Poisoned Girl’ to music, possibly at the same time as Aria 
greca. Solomos’s poem was based on an incident that shocked Ionian soci- 
ety, namely the suicide of a music-loving maiden, and at the same time it 
was full of romantic topoi. However, in early 1829, more than a year after 
the battle of Navarino had demonstrated the change in attitude by the Euro- 
pean powers towards the Greek Revolution, and with the Corfiot nobleman 
Ioannis Kapodistrias as head of state, Solomos's Hymn to Liberty had to 
fulfil an immediate, sublime and at the same time mundane purpose, namely 
to herald the creation of the new state. Mantzaros and Solomos responded 
to this by setting the entire poem to music. 

Mantzaros's idea for the 1829 setting of Solomos's poem was based dir- 
ectly on the experience of the republican era: catchy melodies, some of them 
based on vernacular melodies, echoes of operatic and martial music and the 
emphasis on the collective voice of a male choir throughout made the most 
of the local musical experience and singers, and facilitated the dissemination 
of poetry through music. Middle- or upper-class amateurs and semi- 
professional musicians felt as comfortable with the setting and its messages 
as sailors, urchins or bakers. This is further underlined by the settings that 
followed the initial, ‘popular’ 1829 setting of the Hymn — later settings are 





quotation of the Marseillaise by Pavlos Carrer in his 1873 opera Maria Antonietta, in the after- 
math of the 1871 Paris Commune. 
12 “H pappaxouévn’; see further, Mackridge, Chapter 12, this volume. 
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characterised by the use of learned polyphonic techniques, which, despite 
not being as complex as their baroque equivalents, lack the immediacy of 
the 1829 setting (Kardamis 2015, 181—204, 230-49). 

If nothing else, it is of particular importance that the first stanzas of the 
initial, ‘popular’ setting were acknowledged within the Ionian Islands, at 
least as early as 1839, as the ‘Greek Hymn’ or the ‘Greek Air’, and symbol- 
ised the Greek character of the islands and the orientation of Liberals 
among the population towards the recently established Greek Kingdom. The 
Hymn was included in the patriotic concerts of the Corfu Philharmonic 
Society, founded in 1840.'* Its melody, with adapted verses, was used to 
describe in English the events of the Third of September Revolution in 
Athens in 1843,! and it would be heard even in the Palace of the British 
Lord High Commissioner in Corfu (Cusani 1846-7, Vol. II, 80, 110-13). 

Nonetheless, it was another composition by Mantzaros, based again on 
Solomos’s poetry, that in 1848 represented the ‘primitive’ musical expression 
of the Ionian state. In April 1848, during the carefully and politically well- 
balanced supper that was offered to the Lord High Commissioner and the 
military commanders of the Ionian Islands by the Corfu Reading Society on 
the occasion of the establishment of a free press in the islands, the band of 
the Corfu Philharmonic Society performed Mantzaros’s setting of Solomos’s 
Ode on the Death of Lord Byron as the musical emblem of the Ionian state. 
This setting seems to have been popular at least since 1840 and Ionian Lib- 
erals used its melody to adapt verses to refer to political developments in 
Greece (Kardamis 2014b, 10-15). It is not clear whether this ode was the 
official hymn of the Ionian Islands after a governmental authorisation or if 
the authorities tolerated an established musical practice among the people. 
In any case, this ode to Lord Byron seems to have been a successful choice 
indeed — its music contained elements similar to that of the first stanzas of 
the Hymn to Liberty, and, moreover, the choice of Byron and his emblematic 
death in Missolonghi during the Greek Revolution represented, during 
the year of 'the Springtime of the People', a safe and neutral meeting- 
ground for the British administration in the Ionian Islands, the ideologies of 
the Greek Kingdom (in which Byron had already taken a place among its 
pantheon) and the people of the Ionian Islands (who in this way found an 
effective balance between their political present and their national aspir- 
ations). At the same time, the experience of the republican period retained 





13 Music Archive of the Corfu Philharmonic Society. 

1^ The Hellenic National Song and Chorus of the Third of September 1843. Words translated 
from Greek by Pericles R. Alexandridis. The music, arranged and adapted by Edward Clare, was 
published in London ca. 1850. The adapted Greek verses, based on Mantzaros's setting, were by 
the Corfiot poet and political activist Spyridon Kallos. 
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its place. In 1843 the civic band of Zante included in its first public concert 
‘the Battle Song of Rigas’, as well as the British national anthem." 

Regarding the Ionian Radicals (Rizospastai), who were fervent advocates 
of union (enosis) with the Greek Kingdom (Calligas 2009), hymns and 
anthems also played an important part in the dissemination of their ideol- 
ogy among broader social strata and the consolidation of their desire for 
enosis. The most notable Ionian composers, who created not only ‘elaborate 
and profound’ forms, but also music that, however ‘primitive’, can be 
described as political, were the Zantiote Frangiskos Domeneghinis, a former 
active participant in the Greek Revolution and a Radical politician, and the 
Cephalonian Nikolaos Tzanis Metaxas. The latter composed the anthem of 
the Radical Party based on poetry by Gerassimos Mavrogiannis. Such must 
have been those ‘not national, but revolutionary songs’ that were heard in 
Cephalonia in 1851, resulting in the arrest of the performers, an otherwise 
socially mixed group of noblemen, petit-bourgeois, several peasants and a 
priest.'° Three years later, songs in Greek were performed in Paxos as part 
of a political event that clearly took the side of Russia in the Crimean War 
and, indirectly, promoted the desire of the Radicals for union with the 
Greek Kingdom (Samartzis 2000, 60). 

Some war songs served a dual aim, at once national and social. The most 
widely known seems to have been the song entitled ‘Be Not Afraid, Greeks’. 
Its verses refer to the period of the Greek Revolution and present the idea 
of the unified Greeks under the auspices of Europe. Unsurprisingly, it was 
used in the Ionian Islands as a token of the campaign for enosis. In fact, in 
1850 it was a distinctive musical feature of the celebration of the anniversary 
of the Greek Revolution on 25 March, which that year played a particularly 
symbolic role in view of the resolution in favour of enosis voted in the 
Ionian Parliament. At the same time, this composition was considered the 
most distinctive war song of the Greeks and was later included in collections 
compiled by both Greek and non-Greek editors." 

It has to be stressed, however, that during Otto's reign the royal anthem (and 
thus the official anthem of Greece) used the music of God Save the Queen, set 
to Greek verses in katharevousa (De Viazis 1910, 390). It was in summer 1865, 
two years after the Danish Prince Christian William Glücksburg assumed the 





15 Gazzetta Ufficiale degli Stati Uniti delle Isole Jonie per notizie politiche, scientifiche, letter- 
arie 3 (11/23 January 1844), 11-12. This must have been not the ‘Greek Marseillaise’, whose sym- 
bolism would not have been acceptable to the British authorities, but rather another ‘battle song’ 
by Rigas, probably the one known by its first words ‘Ti kaptepeite’ (“What are you waiting for’), 
set to a popular German melody. 

'6 © gidoc rob Aao0 (The People’s Friend, newspaper) II-52 (18 September 1851), 3. 

17 Mà gofeic0e, lpotkot. Anon. (1841, 31); Angelidis (1864, 16); Berggreen (1870, 64); 
Anon. (1877, 10-13); Maltos (1885, 182-3). 
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throne of Greece as King George I of the Hellenes, that the new monarch offi- 
cially adopted the popular and by now well-known ‘Greek Anthem’ of Man- 
tzaros and Solomos as the official national anthem of his kingdom. This was an 
act of political realism rather than a token of George’s musical sensitivities. 

In the newly established Greek Kingdom, consolidating, or even forging, 
‘common denominators’ was an important task, even though not always 
successfully accomplished. However, if one takes into account the diverse 
social and political groups that often were in direct opposition, such endeav- 
ours were crucial to the consolidation of the kingdom, which was compart- 
mentalised and with strong regionalist loyalties. In this context, the central 
administration’s local authorities, the Church, the schools and the Army 
played an important role. The presence and use of music are particularly evi- 
dent in the last three. However, the remainder of this chapter is restricted to 
the use of music in schools and the Army, not only in conformity with its 
title, but also because the question regarding the ‘proper Church music of 
the Greeks’ is an extremely complex one, involving the Constantinopolitan 
tradition, local traditions of chant in Greece and Russian practice, which 
came with both Kapodistrias and the Russian Queen Olga of the Hellenes.'? 

Music as a component in the Greek school curriculum made its presence felt 
both in the suggestions made by Adamantios Korais and during the period of 
Kapodistrias’s administration (1828-31). Korais proposed the teaching of 
music in schools for reasons of aesthetic cultivation and because he believed in 
the power of music to form worthy citizens (Frangiskos 2007, 204-10). As an 
interim solution (given that there were no ready-to-use music textbooks), 
Korais proposed not ‘the complete and costly [instruction of] music’, but rather 
the use of ‘local songs’, a genre already known to pupils. The use of such 
musical and poetic material was to be strictly regulated, both as regards the 
technical aspects of performance and the suitability of the verse. Kapodistrias, 
for similar reasons, also actively supported the teaching of music. However, 
drawing on his experience from the Ionian Islands, Russia and mainland 
Europe, he adapted it to the priorities of the post-Revolution youth. 

In later years the teaching of music faced several obstacles, because of its 
non-compulsory character, government priorities and the inadequacy of the 
teachers (Stavrou 2009). Despite adverse conditions and its seemingly limited 
educational impact, music played an important role in the festivals organised 
in schools as part of patriotic celebrations, culminating, during the nineteenth 
century, in both the 25 March festivities and the end of the school year. It was 
during the preparation and the actual presentation of these events that pupils 
(actively or passively) and their audience also affirmed by musical means their 





18 Tt is indicative that even today the band of the Hellenic Navy uses in its standard repertory 
a band arrangement of religious music by Dmitri Bortniansky. 
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common perception of the central ideologies, since it was music that ‘aroused 
the sentiment of love towards the fatherland’. "°? 

Especially after 1870, a series of song collections for school use were pub- 
lished, employing Western music notation, and, in some cases, also Byzantine 
notation. Although not formally adopted by the ministry as official music 
textbooks, these collections stressed their instructive and pedagogical charac- 
ter (relating it to ancient Greece), and included a special section of patriotic 
songs, some of which appeared in the government curricula. After all, *patri- 
otic instruction’ was one of the main poles of the educational policies of the 
period, and it seems that on certain occasions patriotic songs and church 
psalms were the only form of music that could be heard in schools.” 

These collections contained nursery songs, songs about nature, sacred and 
patriotic songs, either original (by Greek composers such as Xyndas, Lalas 
or Katakouzinos) or with verses set to music by non-Greek composers (usu- 
ally German or Italian, using Greek poetry by Georgios Paraschos, Ioannis 
Polemis or Angelos Vlachos). They also contained some interesting modifi- 
cations — in the fourth volume of educational songs by Julius Hennig of 
1882 there is an adaptation of the Greek national anthem under the title 
‘Royal Anthem’, which uses Mantzaros’s music and verses in impeccable 
katharevousa in the place of Solomos’s poetry. In Maltos’s 1885 collection, 
published during the frenzy of the ‘Slavic danger’, a hymn entitled “The 
Greek of Macedonia’ and dedicated to the ‘Greek Club of Manastir’ 
(today’s Bitola in the Republic of North Macedonia), was included, with the 
indication that both the lyrics and the music are ‘folk Macedonian’.7! None- 
theless, both the music and the lyrics are those of the anthem of the Ionian 
Radicals by Metaxas and Mavrogiannis, which three decades earlier had 
served as an emblem of the Ionians’ social and national aspirations. 

The Army, on the other hand, was a place where not only were male 
adults trained, but also future husbands and voters from different social and 
cultural backgrounds met, coexisted and came into prolonged direct contact 
with the official ideology. In this respect, the Army constituted an ideal con- 
text in which to consolidate the process that had begun in schools, to bring 
together different attitudes into a dynamic expression of the nation’s shared 
aspirations. Not surprisingly, music played an important role in these, too. 





1? Stavrou (2009, 23-4, 96—7), where several nineteenth-century sources are cited. Given the 
strong regionalist loyalties inside and outside the Greek Kingdom, the quest for administrative 
centralisation might offer an alternative response regarding the much-observed absence of ‘local 
music' in both the curricula and the relevant textbooks in nineteenth-century Greek schools. 

20 The most important of these anthologies were Tantalidis (1876, 1880); Hennig (1880-4); 
and Maltos (1885). 

?! puoi Maxeóoviuaj. 
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Each regiment had a military band, even though their number remained 
unaltered in the 1878 reorganization of the Army.? 

Bands constituted part of the everyday life of the barracks — they per- 
formed the national anthem, led parades and the regiments on their way to 
military exercises and played martial or patriotic airs in band adaptations. 
This resulted in the soldiers’ daily exposure to state ideologies and politics 
through the approved repertoire of the bands. This repertoire was further 
enlarged by compositions of professional and well-trained military band- 
masters, such as the Kaissaris brothers, Andreas Seiler and Michael Mangel. 
Several popular battle songs and anthems bear their signature and became 
extremely popular both within and outside the Army. One should add to 
these patriotic songs similar compositions by civilian composers, such as 
Xyndas or Georgios Lambiris. Greek verses adapted to popular melodies, 
but not by Greek composers, might also be heard. One of the most widely 
used both by the Army (where it is still performed) and civilians was the 
march ‘The Night is Dark on the Mountains’, which poetically (in lines by 
Alexandros Rizos Rangavis) hails the klefts (an emblematic militia group of 
the 1821 Revolution), while musically it uses a Bavarian march tune.” Cer- 
tain nineteenth-century patriotic songs and anthems would prove long- 
lasting, with some still being heard in schools as late as the mid-1980s. 

Military bands also had a decisive effect on the musical development of 
broader social strata beyond the barracks. These ensembles performed not 
only during public or religious ceremonies, but also at open-air concerts, in 
some cases organised on a weekly basis, where military marches and adapted 
patriotic songs coexisted with operatic arrangements and popular dances. 
During national festivals the patriotic aspect prevailed, as one would expect, 
but in both cases, directly or indirectly, the audience were exposed to the 
ideologies and policies of the central government. 

The disbandment of the regimental bands in 1893, as a result of Greece’s 
financial collapse, deprived state policies of an extremely useful, though not 
equally appreciated, tool of political and national propaganda and consoli- 
dation, especially on the periphery of the Greek Kingdom. However, bands 
were retained in the capital as a sine qua non of state symbolism. At the 
same time, the same type of repertoire had already been adopted by civilian 
bands, too. It is indicative that in October 1894 the Corfu Philharmonic 





?? The regiments’ number was augmented, while the number of bands remained at eight, sta- 
tioned all over the kingdom; see Efimeris 8 (8 January 1878), 3. According to the 1887 budget, 
musicians and buglers constituted 3 per cent of the Army's regular force (Deltion tes Hestias 514, 
2 November 1886, 3). This number did not include the bandsmen of the Royal Navy, an ensemble 
officially created in 1884. 

23 Mavpn ev’ ù voyta oxà Bovva’. 
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Society sent the newly established Greek Philharmonic Society of Alexandria 
works for national occasions to be performed by its wind band.?^ These 
ranged from standard processional pieces (among them ‘Salute to the Flag’, 
still in use), popular marches (also still in use) and the ‘republican anthems’ 
mentioned earlier, which had begun to be popular among Greeks almost 
a century earlier. 

There are plenty of cases in which official ideology, music and poetry 
met to formulate a conventional, ‘primitive’ (in the sense used by Hobs- 
bawm), but effective, simple and memorable ‘common ground’, on which 
people from different social and geographical backgrounds could identify 
themselves with the common paths and aspirations of the nation. Existing 
or not, forged or real, legendary or true, realistic or idealised, these 
common beliefs and convictions were particularly important in Greece 
during the nineteenth century. They were also exploited (and are still 
today) by governments and politicians, no matter how ‘progressive’ they 
would like to style themselves. However, this is another — possibly dark — 
side of the force of music. 
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Delving into the Athens Conservatoire Archive 


Musical education as a national need 


Stella Kourmpana 


In the spring of 1871, a group of intellectuals, supported by the prime minis- 
ter of Greece, Alexandros Koumoundouros, created the Music and Drama 
Association.’ The Association’s prime goal was the foundation of 
a Conservatoire (Odeion), where singing, church music, instrumental music, 
harmony and recitation would be taught. The importance of the creation of 
the institution is stressed in the first printed reports of the Association, in 
which the founders’ aspiration is elaborated: to create a school for the arts 
that would serve goals of national importance, such as the cultivation of 
music and the foundation of Greek theatre. The forty-year-old Greek state 
was ready to promote the cultivation of the Muses of music and drama in 
the heart of the Greek capital, which had been familiar with the opera since 
1840 (Sampanis 2011) and had a great appetite for musical activity. Based 
on material from the Archive of the Athens Conservatoire that is published 
here for the first time (see Appendix), this chapter sheds new light on Greek 
musical education and the role played in it by the Athens Conservatoire. 

Back in the 1870s the only way of listening to music was to play it; as 
a result, musical education was a precondition for musical life. Although 
musical life in Athens was rich, the study of music up to that time had been 
private (at home or in private schools), and as such restricted to the upper 
class. As far as theatre was concerned, there was no education at all. The 
first aim of the Association was thus the creation of the Conservatoire, 
where both music and drama could be taught to young students. However, 
although theatre always played an important role in the Conservatoire, 
music was its main focus. 





! Among its founders were Charilaos Trikoupis, Timoleon Philimon, Markos Renieris, the 
brothers Konstantinos and Petros Paparrigopoulos, the brothers Achilleas and Georgios Para- 
Schos, Angelos Vlachos, Eirineos Assopios, Efthymios Kastorchis, Alexandros Katakouzinos, 
Dimitrios Koromilas, Leon Melas and the brothers Spyridon and Michail Lambros (also founders 
of ‘Parnassus’, the other important Association of the Greek capital), as well as their father 
Pavlos. 
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The first steps of the new institution were slow and cautious. Lessons started 
in January 1873 and the only subjects in the curriculum were elementary 
theory, singing, the flute, the violin and theatre (recitation). The first piano 
arrived at the Conservatoire only at the beginning of its second year (1873-4) 
and piano classes started one year later (1874—5), when Enrico Stancampiano 
was employed as a teacher of piano and later of counterpoint. Classes were free 
of charge. For the first time, people who did not belong to the upper class had 
free access to an institution that offered them the opportunity either to become 
professional musicians or simply to learn the rudiments of music. As can be 
deduced from the registrations, most of the students originated from the middle 
or lower classes (see Figures 5.1 and 5.2). Next to high-school pupils and uni- 
versity students, all sorts of professionals appear: merchants, engineers, tailors, 
bookbinders, printers, land-surveyors, cabinet-makers, clock-makers, black- 
smiths. Obviously, the majority of those mature students did not aim to become 
professional musicians; they merely wished to learn how to make music. 

In its first year the Conservatoire had only seven employees. In addition 
to the doorkeeper and the secretary, there were five teachers: the Italian vio- 
linist Federico Bolognini, the Greek flautist Panayiotis Aktipis, the teacher 
of recitation Achilleas Iliadis, who also doubled as the Conservatoire's phys- 
ician, and the two ‘pillars’ of the institution in its early days, the inspector 
(a kind of director) Alexandros Katakouzinos (grandson of the philosopher 
Konstantinos Koumas) and the Bavarian curator and teacher of theory 
Julius Hennig. Both Katakouzinos and Hennig taught elementary theory 
and singing; Katakouzinos and Iliadis worked as unpaid volunteers. 

The care shown by the founders of the Conservatoire for the cultivation 
of music did not exhaust itself with those classes that were free of charge. 
A collaboration with the Hatzikonstas Orphanage dating from the very 
first year of the Conservatoire's life gave many orphans and poor children 
the opportunity to study music (note that orphanages admitted not only 
children who had lost one or both of their parents, but also children of des- 
titute families). Music was thus added to the main curriculum at the 
orphanage, where every child was expected to learn one or more skills, in 
order to become an artisan by the end of his or her time there. Eventually, 
many of those orphans abandoned their original careers to become profes- 
sional musicians, as did Eurysthenis Gkizas (1864-1902), a young tailor 
from the Hatzikonstas Orphanage who became a celebrated flautist in the 
orchestra of the Vienna Opera House after graduating from the Athens 
Conservatoire (Stergiopoulos 2012). 

It was only a couple of months after classes began that the Conservatoire 
gave its first concert. In January 1874, the Music and Drama Association 
invited its members to a students' concert. It also asked for their indulgence, 
explaining that the main purpose of the concert was to show the students' 
musical ability and progress, and not to please them (Figure 5.3; see also the 
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Figures 5.1 and 5.2 Manuscript Register of students of the Conservatoire in its 
first year, where one can see the students" professions, indicating their status in 
the middle and lower classes. 
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Figure 5.3 The programme of the first concert organised by the Conservatoire, 
in January 1874. 
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five ‘snapshots’ given below).” After that first attempt, the Conservatoire 
continued to give concerts regularly and to encourage young musicians to 
do their best. It was on one of those occasions that Spiros Samaras 
(1861-1917) made his first appearance, not only as a pianist, but also as 
a composer. Samaras is principally known today as the composer of the 
music for the Olympic Anthem. A native of Corfu and student of Stancam- 
piano, the first piano teacher at the Conservatoire, Samaras took part in the 
concert of February 1876 as a piano student and, a year later, aged only 16, 
he presented his first composition, Fantasia on the Opera ‘Contessa di 
Amalfi’ by Ernico Petrella. It was the first time a composition by a student 
of the Conservatoire was performed at one of its concerts. In common with 
the majority of those first students, Samaras had already taken music lessons 
before coming to the Conservatoire,’ but the fact that he appeared at the 
concert as a composer only two years after his enrolment is an indication of 
the care shown by the Conservatoire for the progress of its students. It is no 
accident that, forty years later, another talented student, Dimitri Mitropou- 
los (1896-1960), was to present his first compositions in the same context 
(Garoufalis and Xanthoudakis 2011b, 20-3; Xanthoudakis 2013). 

That attitude towards progress and excellence was greatly appreciated by 
the students themselves, as many documents in the Conservatoire Archive 
testify. One such document is the petition submitted by the students of the 
violin, the flute and singing to the administration of the Conservatoire for 
classes to continue during the summer, as the traditional break was bad for 
their progress. After the administration refused, the students repeated the 
request, this time to their theory teacher, Julius Hennig, asking him several 
questions in order to ‘practise during the summer’. 

The work of the Conservatoire was equally appreciated by society as a whole. 
After a concert in January 1879, where a young student was warmly congratu- 
lated on her singing, the newspaper Efimeris published an article entitled "Appeal 
to the Art-Loving Ladies of Athens on Behalf of the Athens Conservatoire Stu- 
dent Miss Adele Vessel'. The article explained that young Adele, who was of 
German origin but had been born in Greece and had Greek citizenship, had lost 
her father and was now under the protection of her mother's second husband, 
a respected woodworker who worked hard to provide the best for Adele and her 
sister. Adele was devoted to music and very happy that the Conservatoire had 
been founded, because she could thus cultivate her natural musical talent. Now in 
her second year of study, she would very much improve her musical skills 1f she 
could have a piano to study at home. Being very poor, the family could neither 
buy nor rent a piano. So, the newspaper appealed to the Athenians for help so 





? Programme of 28 January 1874. Athens Conservatoire Archive, Concert Programmes Archive. 
? Samaras' first music teacher was probably the Corfiot composer Spyridon Xyndas (1817-96). 
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that a piano could be bought for Adele. The response was extraordinary. Follow- 
ing the first appeal, the newspaper published daily the details of the donations: 
names and the amounts of money offered for Adele’s piano. At least fifteen art- 
icles about the matter were published within a month. Among the donors feature 


the names of Adele’s teachers and her peers at the Conservatoire (Figures 5.4, 5.5 


and 5.6). 


A couple of months later, Adele took part in the first opera performance pre- 
sented at the Athens Conservatoire. This was Donizetti’s Betly, translated into 
Greek by Alexandros Katakouzinos and conducted by Angelo Mascheroni (who 
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Figure 5.4 Financial contribution in order to buy Vessel's piano, from the news- 


paper Efimeris, 28 January 1879. 
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Figure 5.5 Financial contribution by Vessel’s peers at the Conservatoire in 


order to buy Vessel’s piano, from the newspaper Efimeris, 7 and 
24 February 1879. 
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Figure 5.6 Financial contribution by Vesseľs teachers at the Conservatoire in 
order to buy Vessel’s piano, from the newspaper Efimeris, 9 February 1879. 


was also teaching at the Conservatoire at the time). It was the first time the stu- 
dents had presented a whole opera, and it was sung in Greek. The event was very 
warmly received and the press commended both students and teachers for creat- 
ing a ‘Greek Melodrama’. A group of students under the direction of Mascheroni 
continued to give opera performances outside the Conservatoire. What had been 
achieved within those first five years of the institution was remarkable. 

The course of the Conservatoire’s evolution was long and many things 
changed. As the Association could no longer afford the expense, studying at 
the music school ceased to be free of charge. The advent of Georgios Nazos 
as head of the institution in 1891 marked the beginning of a new era: a new 
syllabus, many more teachers, a special care for the orchestra — an ensemble 
that Camille Saint-Saéns (who visited the Conservatoire in 1920) deemed 
‘could stand anywhere’ (Ethnos, 8 May 1920). A memory of his visit remains 
in the institution’s visitor’s book, where Saint-Saéns left a ‘musical auto- 
graph’: the first bars of his Suite Algérienne accompanied by the words: 
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‘Marche de la Suite Algérienne, qui fut miraculeusement executée par l'orch- 
estre du Conservatoire’ (Kourmpana 2014) (Figure 5.7). 

In less than thirty years, the Athens Conservatoire had become a top- 
level music school capable of forming musicians such as Mitropoulos, Skalk- 
ottas, Callas, Bachauer, Trianti and so many others who graced its desks. 
The goal of the Association, the creation of a musical school that could 
serve the needs of the whole country, had been accomplished. 


Five snapshots from the Athens Conservatoire Archive 


The importance of the Athens Conservatoire Archive is multifaceted. Its 
significance lies not only in the material; research into it is also a team 
project. The five ‘snapshots’ presented here draw on the work of colleagues 
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Figure 5.7 Autograph by Saint-Saéns, where the composer notes the first bars 
of his Suite Algérienne, along with some enthusiastic words about its perform- 
ance by the Athens Conservatoire Orchestra. 
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whose research was presented more fully at the conference from which this 
volume derives, and who are identified in the respective endnotes.* 


1. The teaching of drama at the Athens Conservatoire and the ‘Syngronymos 
Competition’ (1873)5 


From the very first moment of its foundation in 1871, the Athens Conserva- 
toire declared as its goal the best possible cultivation of the art of theatre, 
alongside the art of music. But although for musical studies the foundations 
were already set, since there were quite numerous musicians and music 
teachers capable of serving this goal, as far as theatre studies were con- 
cerned, things were different. Since no drama school existed in Greece at the 
time, nor professional drama teachers, but only teachers of dramatology and 
recitation, during the first year of its function, in 1873, the Conservatoire 
decided to launch a competition, which would set as a prize a scholarship to 
pursue drama studies abroad, at the Paris Conservatoire. The young student 
awarded the scholarship, after completing his or her studies, was to return 
to Greece and teach drama at the Conservatoire and in this way help revital- 
ise Greek theatre. The competition was named after Andreas Syngros 
(1830-99), the banker who put up the prize money and who was also 
a major benefactor of the Music and Drama Association. 

The ‘Syngronymos Competition’, as it became known, marks the heroic 
first steps of theatre studies in the Greek capital made by the Athens Con- 
servatoire. At the same time, the rationale for the contest reveals the difficul- 
ties experienced by the art of theatre in Greece at the time: acting and 
recitation were conflated, theatre was considered a branch discipline of lit- 
erature and essay writing was considered to be the ideal criterion for deter- 
mining one's suitability for becoming a teacher of acting. Moreover, the 
belief that stagecraft could be better taught in the classroom than on the 
stage reflected the way in which the Athens Conservatoire sought to bypass 
the illiterate self-taught actors of the mid-nineteenth century and replace 
them with cultivated and well-educated artist-performers. 


2. The Athens Conservatoire concerts (1874-1900 )° 


After the first student concert in January 1874, described above, the Athens 
Conservatoire went on to organise such events regularly. In the following year 





^ [ thank them all warmly for permitting me to include material of their research in this con- 
cise presentation of the Conservatoire Archive. 

5 Based on the paper given by Manolis Seiragakis, Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Theatre and Cinema Studies and Musicology, University of Crete. 

© Based on the paper by Konstantinos Sampanis, Visiting Lecturer in the Department of 
Music Studies, Ionian University. 
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there were two concerts, and in the year after there were three. As a rule, at 
least two concerts took place each year, with programmes accommodated to 
the students’ capacities. According to the programmes held in the Athens 
Conservatoire Archive, those student concerts, together with the profes- 
sional ones performed by teachers or musicians invited by the Conserva- 
toire, reveal aspects of the musical life in the Greek capital beyond the 
operatic scene, during the last twenty-six years of the nineteenth century, 
that have only now come to light. One of the most impressive of these is the 
fact that taste in symphonic music was largely shaped by the Athens Conser- 
vatoire concerts. 

The Conservatoire systematically promoted concert music by French, 
German and Eastern European composers. The 88 concerts given from 1874 
until the end of the nineteenth century contained 896 pieces by 242 different 
composers. At the top of the list comes Verdi, who was the composer with 
the most pieces performed (41), with the rest of the list confirming this sys- 
tematic promotion of concert music: Chopin (38), Liszt (37), Beethoven 
(34), Donizetti (30), Mendelssohn (23), Schubert (22), Gounod (20), Anton 
Rubinstein (19), Rossini and Mozart (18), Schubert (16), Enrico Petrella 
(15), Bellini (14), Weber, Vieuxtemps and Wieniawsky (12), Grieg and Saint- 
Saéns (11), Meyerbeer and Wagner (10). The catalogue of non-Italian com- 
posers is long enough, also comprising the names of Bach, Haydn, Brahms, 
Humperdinck, Bruch, Niedermeyer, Carl Bohm, Theobald Bóhm, Gold- 
mark, Rheinberger, Spohr, Fürstenau, Dvorak, Svendsen, Lassen, Mosz- 
kowski, Paderewski, Tchaikovsky, Delibes, Hérold, Danhauser, Drouet, 
Bériot, Massenet, Franck, Fauré, Bizet, de Sarasate, Nicolai and Gomez. 
Non-operatic works of Italian composers were also performed, such as the 
Stabat Mater by Pergolesi and works by Scarlatti and Vivaldi. To these we 
should add works by the Greek composers Mantzaros, Xyndas, Rodothea- 
tos, Albanas, Psaroudas and the female composer Mario Foscarina [Maria 
Damaskinou], and by the teachers (Greek and non-Greek) of the Conserva- 
toire itself, Katakouzinos, Geidemberger, Stancampiano and Bolognini. Last 
but not least, works by its students Spiros Becatoros and Spiros Samaras 
were performed. The example of Samaras in particular is most telling; as we 
have seen, as early as the middle of his third year of studies, the Conserva- 
toire enabled him to take the first step in what was to prove a long operatic 
career abroad, which would be launched with the premiere of his opera 
Flora mirabilis in Milan in May 1886. 

If the pieces performed in the Conservatoire concerts are examined 
chronologically then another myth is contradicted — that until the appoint- 
ment of Georgios Nazos as head of the Conservatoire in 1891 the musical 
taste of the institution was strictly Italian. Although it is true that Nazos’s 
arrival signalled a real renovation in the functioning of the Conservatoire 
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and set the rudiments for a modern musical school that have survived until 
today, the evidence of the programmes found in the Athens Conservatoire 
Archive provides a different picture — in fact, the first performances of 
works by Mozart and Gounod in the Conservatoire concerts took place as 
early as 1875; Haydn and Schubert were first presented in 1876; Beethoven, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Vieuxtemps in 1877; and Wagner in 
1878. 

It is evident that the Conservatoire concerts proved successful in their 
twofold aim: to cultivate its students’ capacities and showcase their progress, 
at the same time as shaping the musical taste of the Athenians. This latter 
aim constituted another kind of musical education, reached beyond the 
Conservatoire and was no less important for Greek society. 


3. The Athens Conservatoire Orchestra under the direction of Armand 
Marsick (from 1908 to 1922)? 


In 1908, the director of the Athens Conservatoire, Georgios Nazos, invited 
Armand Marsick (1877-1959) to join the Conservatoire as a teacher of 
music theory (harmony, counterpoint, fugue), composition and conducting. 
At the time, the institution's orchestra was an elementary student instrumen- 
tal group. Marsick's presence at the Conservatoire was fruitful in various 
ways. In addition to his teaching — of which the most admirable example 
was his pupil (in both music theory and conducting) Dimitri Mitropoulos — 
Marsick significantly contributed to improving the standard of the orchestra. 
In less than fifteen years it would become a high-level professional sym- 
phonic orchestra that would earn the praise of Camille Saint-Saéns, as we 
saw, and which in 1942 would become the Athens State Orchestra (KOA). 

Born in Liége, the son of a violinist, Marsick began his career, inevitably 
perhaps, as a violinist, becoming leader of the Concerts Colonne Orchestra 
in 1898. It was on the recommendation of Edouard Colonne himself that 
Marsick arrived in Athens in 1908 to take up his duties as professor at the 
Athens Conservatoire and musical director of its orchestra, thus ending 
a period of transition that had lasted for more than a decade. 

Marsick made his Athenian debut as a conductor on 21 December 1908, 
with Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, followed by vocal extracts from operas by 
Delibes and Gluck, Liszt's E-flat Piano Concerto and the first suite from 
Bizet's L'Arlésienne. The reviews were positive on the whole. In addition to 
his work as a teacher, during the next thirteen years Marsick conducted 





7 Based on the paper given by Panayiotis D. Daskalopoulos, PhD candidate in the Depart- 
ment of Music at the Ionian University. 
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some sixty-five orchestral concerts in which more than 200 compositions 
were performed, in their entirety or in part. 

Marsick’s musical preferences clearly lay towards French music, which 
predominated in his programmes. He conducted works by twenty-eight 
French composers, as opposed to sixteen Germans and Austrians: pieces 
by Dukas (L’apprenti sorcier, 12 February 1918) and by Chabrier (España, 
28 December 1914), as well as by d'Indy (Symphony on a French Moun- 
tain Air, in 1919 and 1920) and Lalo (the Symphonie espagnole, three 
times between 1916 and 1919). Along the way he gave the Greek prem- 
leres of works by Debussy (Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun, 20 Decem- 
ber 1909) and Pierné (the Konzertstiick for harp, 31 January 1910) and 
the practically still unknown  Ropartz (La cloche des morts, 
28 March 1914). 

Mitropoulos was not the only important pupil of Marsick. Mention must 
also be made of Philoctetes Economides (1889-1957), a remarkable con- 
ductor, teacher and music administrator. Economides conducted just once in 
the end-of-year student concerts (the Egmont overture on 2 April 1911), but 
he took part, as a viola player, in several chamber concerts, playing, for 
example, in his teacher's Jn memoriam, a sextet for piano and strings, on 
26 April 1919. Another of Marsick’s pupils was Georgios Sklavos 
(1888-1976), a composer and teacher, also known for his literary activities, 
as a writer on music and as a translator (from French and German) of song 
texts and opera librettos and of Marsick’s notes (usually long and detailed 
and with musical examples) that began appearing in concert programmes in 
the 1913-14 season. It is an almost unknown fact, however, that at least in 
his student days Sklavos was also a singer, cast by his teacher in leading 
roles in operettas by Offenbach (La chanson de Fortunio, 6 March 1911), 
Adam (Le chalet, 28 April 1911) and Massé (Les noces de Jeannette, 
14 April 1912). 

As for Mitropoulos, Marsick’s influence on the young conductor-composer 
was considerable. It is no coincidence that Mitropoulos went on to conduct 
graduate work in the Belgian capital, Brussels, nor that he based his only 
opera on a play by Maeterlinck — another Belgian. Even as a student, Mitro- 
poulos was much in demand as an accompanist and he continued to be so 
until he moved to the United States. He took part in several end-of-year con- 
certs, conducting Wagner and Mozart and the Overture on Three Greek 
Themes by Glazunov, but also, alone among Marsick’s students, a work of his 
own, the tone poem Burial (29 April 1915). Four years later, in 1919, Mitro- 
poulos twice conducted Marsick’s tone poem La source, each a month apart. 
The following year (26 May 1920) the premiere of Soeur Béatrice by Mitro- 
poulos was given under Marsick, starring the great tragic actress Katina Pax- 
inou, who began her career as a singer (Figure 5.8). 
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Figure 5.8 The programme for Mitropoulos’s opera Soeur Béatrice, presented 
for the first time by the Athens Conservatoire in 1920. 
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Marsick conducted his final subscription concert on 27 December 1921, 
seeing the year off with a bang: Liszt’s Faust Symphony (an Athens prem- 
lere) coupled with the Symphonie fantastique by Berlioz. Less than ten days 
later, in a letter to Nazos dated 5 January 1922, the conductor let him know 
that he was leaving for Liége, where his opera La Jane was to be produced 
for the first time under his direction. Marsick enclosed his suggestions for 
the next two subscription concerts, but he did not return to Athens. He had 
already received an invitation from Spain to take up the position of director 
at the Bilbao Conservatoire. In February 1922 he sent his resignation to 
Nazos. It is clear from this letter that Marsick had accepted the offer from 
Bilbao because the financial terms were better. It is also evident that his love 
for the country and its people was one of the main reasons why he had 
stayed in Greece for almost fifteen years. 


4. Androniki (1905?) by Alexander Greck: a rediscovered ‘national’ opera? 


One of the most important discoveries in the Athens Conservatoire Archive 
was the piano score of the opera Androniki, a work composed around 1905 
by the Corfiot Alexander Greck (1876-1959) that had been presumed lost 
(Figures 5.9 and 5.10). The manuscript score was found in April 2014 by 
Tatiana Papastoitsi and myself. The discovery is doubly significant, as this 
opera has been claimed as one of the first works of the so-called Greek 
‘National School of Music’ (Papastoitsi 2014). 

The libretto by A. Vranas is based on a novel by Stefanos Xenos, The 
Heroine of the Greek Revolution (1862), and the plot revolves around a love 
story set during the 1820s. In this mainly Italian opera, highly influenced by 
the musical vocabulary of verismo, one can clearly identify elements that 
place its composer in the mainstream of the National School of Music, 
which was about to be born. This is most evident in the use made of folk 
music. In addition, the composer himself clearly set out his ideas about 
Greek music in an interview in 1905: 


I do not regard it as at all difficult for someone to be inspired by Greek nature. 
What is difficult is to combine Greek inspiration with contemporary music, 
because this combination constitutes a totally new musical feature which must be 
Greek in nature as much as possible, while not lacking in innovative harmony 
and richness of orchestration. Music evolves as language does. Music develops, 
progresses and changes in the course of time. Greek music is immortal and the 
composer must draw on folk melodies. What happens in literature, also happens 
in music. As the Greek nation becomes more educated, so the language becomes 





8 Based on the paper given by Tatiana Papastoitsi, MA graduate of the Department of Music 
at the Ionian University. 








































































































Figures 5.9 and 5.10 The cover and first page of the rediscovered piano score of 
the opera Androniki (1905?) by Alexander Greck. 





Figures 5.9 and 5.10 (Continued) 


richer. Although I am influenced by Wagner, French and Italian music, I tried to 

avoid foreign elements as much as possible. I infused contemporary harmony 

into Greek music, without changing at all the ‘colour’ of Greek melody. 
(Empros, 15 March 1905) 
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Whether or not he had been directly influenced by the manifesto of Geor- 
gios Lambelet in 1901 (‘National Music’, Panathinea), Greck claimed for 
himself a position among the pioneers of the Greek National School of 
Music. To a certain extent, his aim might be considered successful, since 
Androniki is one of the works that gained the title of ‘the first Greek melo- 
drama’ (Empros, 29 January 1905)? 


5. Mikis Theodorakis’s diplomas and early compositions"? 


Theodorakis is probably the most popular living Greek composer. Although 
his life and political activity are well known, his musical studies at the Athens 
Conservatoire remain almost unknown. The year 1943 was to prove significant 
in the life of the 18-year-old Michail Theodorakis: he moved to Athens, joined 
the Resistance (National Liberation Front, EAM), became active in the local 
branch of EPON (the United Panhellenic Organisation of Youth), the newly 
established youth organisation of EAM, and entered the Athens Conservatoire. 
There he began studying theory and so/fége with Philoctetes Economides, 
piano with students of Spiros Farantatos and Antonis Skokos, music history 
with Georgios Sklavos and music analysis with Konstantinos Kydoniatis. 
Theodorakis's studies at the Athens Conservatoire were greatly affected by his 
political activity, which during his time of enrollment (1943-1950) reached a high 
point, mainly owing to the historical events of the time. The withdrawal of the 
German occupation forces (1944) gave way to a deadly round of violence, that is, 
the events of December 1944 (Dekemvriana, also known as the ‘Battle of 
Athens"), which eventually would lead in 1946 to the civil war, which lasted until 
1949. Theodorakis's political activity meant for him a life shared between exile 
and freedom, while at the same time trying to complete his musical studies. 
When he became aware of Theodorakis's involvement in the recent street bat- 
tles, Economides decided to suspend the composer's studies at the Conserva- 
toire. Despite this, the young revolutionary was readmitted in the school year 
1945-6 and attended the harmony class of Konstantinos Kydoniatis. Not only 
that, but Theodorakis continued to receive the scholarship that had been 
granted to him at the beginning of his studies, and his tuition fees were waived 
by the institution. Along with harmony lessons, he attended the ‘instrumenta- 
tion of wind instruments' class (with Sklavos), the second year of music history 
and musical analysis, together with the solfège classes Moreover, he was 





? Ever since the middle of the nineteenth century, many different operatic works have been 
characterised as 'the first Greek melodrama', as the criteria of Greekness would change over the 
years (Kourmpana 2016). 

10 Based on the paper presented by Alexandros Charkiolakis, Director of The Friends of 
Music Society. 
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Figure 5.11 The first page of Mikis Theodorakis's manuscript dance Sperveri 
(1950). 


assigned to teach incoming, young students (a practice that still existed at that 
time, and on paper still exists in Greek conservatoires, and was part of the cur- 
riculum for those who were close to graduating). The courses taught by Theodo- 
rakis were second-year theory and solfège. 

Theodorakis spent the next years in and out of jail. When he was at liberty 
in Athens he tried to attend the Conservatoire classes, but it was not until the 
academic year 1949-50 that he finally managed to acquire both the harmony 
diploma and the counterpoint and fugue diploma within two consecutive aca- 
demic semester exam periods. This was something quite rare, and required the 
bending of rules. It was probably Economides who gave his permission, after 
meeting Theodorakis and hearing the account of his tribulations. The composer 
was awarded his harmony diploma summa cum laude after the examinations of 
January 1950 and his counterpoint and fugue diploma after those of May 1950. 

A series of Greek dances that, according to the note on the first page of the 
score, were ‘elaborated and orchestrated by Mikis Theodorakis’ are also found 
in the Conservatoire Archive (Figure 5.11). The date 10 March 1950 is men- 
tioned twice on two separate pages of the score. Some of the dances seem to 
be complete and some a work in progress. In the folder the orchestral material 
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is included, ready for performance. The interesting fact, though, is that the 
existing orchestral parts contain material for ten dances. This might suggest 
that a more complete full score might have so far escaped discovery (Charkio- 
lakis 2015). The completion of the classification of the Archive may well pro- 
vide the answer to these (and many other) questions. 

These snapshots from the Athens Conservatoire Archive by no means 
represent all the richness and breadth of its material, which is still to be 
explored. This chapter has attempted only to shed some light on a few pre- 
cious pages in the history of the most important music school in the Greek 
capital, which was until recently a totally uncharted territory. It is worth 
rounding off this discussion with the words of Prime Minister Eleftherios 
Venizelos, who in 1915 characterised the role of the Athens Conservatoire as 
‘one of great national importance’ (Figure 5.12). 


Appendix: overview of the Athens Conservatoire Archive 


The material held in the Athens Conservatoire Archive’! reflects not only the 
history of the institutions but also the history of musical life in the Greek cap- 
ital during almost the last century and a half, and, in some cases, even the 
political history of modern Greece, since many of its important chapters, such 
as, for example, the ‘National Schism’, have left their marks there. At the 
same time research into the Archive refutes the persistent view that art music 
never actually existed in modern Greece. 

Up to September 2013 the Archive was, more or less, a mass of valuable 
documents locked up in storerooms. Thanks to the efforts of Haris 
Xanthoudakis (present secretary of the Music and Drama Association), the 
Board of Directors of the Association (under Nikos Tsouchlos) welcomed 
the proposition to assign the responsibility of classifying and digitising the 
Archive of the Conservatoire to the Laboratory of Hellenic Music of the 
Ionian University (under Xanthoudakis’s direction). Being in charge of the 
whole project, and with the help of students of the Ionian University, I have 
so far classified and digitised the majority of the nineteenth-century docu- 
ments (more than 3,000 entries) and organised archive-related exhibitions. 

The Athens Conservatoire Archive consists of: 


— manuscript records of the meetings of the executive committee of the 
Music and Drama Association since 1871; documents relating to the 
function of the Conservatoire as well as its statutes 





11 See also the Archive’s website: www.athensconservatoire.gr/o8e10v-a0nvov/apyeto-c8siov- 
a0nvov/the-athens-conservatoire-historical-archives/ 
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Figure 5.12 Letter of Prime Minister Eleftherios Venizelos in 1915 addressed 
to the Conservatoire director Georgios Nazos, on the occasion of the latter's 
twenty-five years as director, in which Venizelos expresses his view about the 
work of the Conservatoire: ‘one of great national importance’. 
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Figure 5.12 (Continued) 
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printed records of the Conservatoire’s activities: catalogues with the 
names and titles of the teaching staff; lists with the names as well as the 
progress record of students; lists with the names of those students who 
were awarded scholarships; and programmes of recitals and concerts, 
starting from the very first one, which took place in January 1874 
manuscript class registers, marks, records of examinations, papers of 
examinations with corrections and marks, in which one encounters, for 
example, the names of Spiros Samaras, in the very first registers, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and Nikos Skalkottas in the registers from the beginning of 
the twentieth century, when they both began their studies at the Conser- 
vatoire, Marianna Kalogeropoulou (Maria Callas), when she became 
a student of the Conservatoire during the German occupation, and 
Michail (Mikis) Theodorakis, during the period of the civil war, when he 
studied at the institution (see snapshots, above) 

administrative and legal documents and architectural drawings for the old 
building on Pireos Street, as well as the new one on the corner of Vassi- 
leos Georgiou II and Rigillis Street, and pictures of both buildings 

a large number of financial and legal documents 

a very rich library of music books, for example: the first book of musical 
theory written in modern Greek, A Concise Grammar, or Basic Elements 
of Music by Nikolaos Flogaitis (1830) and the famous Rapporto (1851) 
by Nikolaos Halikiopoulos Mantzaros; and musical journals, such as the 
rare Odeion of 1903 

a great collection of printed scores by Greek and foreign composers, and 
an important collection of manuscript scores mainly by Greek composers 
(but not only — for example, Ludwig Wassenhoven, who spent some time 
in the Conservatoire, left some manuscript compositions). Some of the 
Greek manuscript scores were previously unknown or considered lost (see 
snapshots, above, on Greck’s opera Androniki). Concerning Mitropoulos, 
in addition to many letters (see below), one also finds a great number of 
his early compositions, in manuscript form and printed, including what is 
probably his first, dating from 1911, Romance d’Esmeralda (Figure 5.13). 
Furthermore, there is the manuscript score of four of Skalkottas’s dances, 
first performed at the Conservatoire in 1934 under the direction of Mitro- 
poulos. The conducting marks on the score are made, most probably, by 
Mitropoulos himself (Figure 5.14)? 

rare photographs of musicians dating between the nineteenth century and 
today (Figure 5.15) 





12 Mitropoulos used to make his marks with blue and red pencil, exactly as those found on 


the Skalkottas's score, and since Mitropoulos was the first to conduct the piece, one can deduce 
that those marks were made by his hand. 
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Figure 5.13 The cover of Dimitri Mitropoulos’s Romance d’Esmeralda (1911), 
his earliest known composition (manuscript). 
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Figure 5.14 The first page of Nikos Skalkottas's manuscript of one of his 
dances (‘Ipirotikos’), with executional marks by the conductor, most probably 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, who first conducted the work at the Athens Conservatoire 
in 1934. 





Figure 5.15 Dimitri Mitropoulos and Leonard Bernstein. 
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Al my life I tried to serve, lo understand, 
lo loue; but lo be understood, appreciated 
and beloved, this is an overwhelming gift fox 
which Iam in all humility deeply grateful 


February 20th, 1956 


Figure 5.16 Note by Mitropoulos printed in English and signed in Greek. 


— private archives containing manuscript or printed scores, personal notes, 
personal items, photographs, such as the archives of: Georgios Nazos (the 
first director of the Conservatoire and perhaps the most important figure 
of the Conservatoire’s first period), Dimitri Mitropoulos, Gina Bachauer, 
Manolis Kalomiris, Georgios Sklavos, Konstantinos Kydoniatis, Georgios 
Lykoudis, Electra Georga, Georgios Kountouris (Maria Callas’s accom- 
panist) and Tatsis Apostolidis. It should be noted that in some cases, for 
example, those of Mitropoulos and Kalomiris, whose major archives are 
held elsewhere, the material found in the Athens Conservatoire Archive is 
unique (e.g., Kalomiris’s musical schoolbook and Mitropoulos’s earliest 
known composition, dating from 1911, mentioned above). Included 
among the personal items in this ‘museum’ of personal archives are 
Bachauer’s piano (Bachauer also bequeathed her books, some scores and 
some recordings, together with her own house, to the Athens Conserva- 
toire) and Mitropoulos’s ash tray 

— the whole archive of the ‘Chorodia Athinon’ (‘Athens Choir’), comprising 
scores, registers, names, newspaper reviews and concert programmes. 

— correspondence with important figures from the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies in Greek, French, German and Italian — Ambroise Thomas, Adolphe 
Danhauser, Louis-Albert Bourgault-Ducoudray, August Gevaért and Camille 
Saint-Saéns are some examples. To those we should add names found in 
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Figure 5.17 Letter of Maria Callas addressed to Achilleas Kyriakidis, the Con- 
servatoire Secretary, written in 1960. 
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address books, for example (from only one of those address books), Sergei 
Rachmaninov, Wilhelm Furtwängler, Felix Weingartner, Paul Wittgenstein, 
Alfred Cortot, Alfredo Casella, Lotte Lehmann, Bruno Walter and Samuel 
Baud-Bovy. Among valuable letters are those from eminent students, such as 
Samaras, Mitropoulos (Figure 5.16), Skalkottas and Callas. Callas’s letter to 
the Conservatoire Secretary, Achilleas Kyriakidis, dating from September 1960 
and written ‘on board Christina’, is worth singling out (Figure 5.17), not only 
because it is one of the rare letters by Callas written in Greek, but also because 
in it the internationally famous diva expresses her warm feelings for her coun- 
try and her pride in being Greek: 


[...] Pm very moved to have sung in my homeland and I'm answering to you 
now with emotion. I can only tell you that Im proud of being Greek and of 
being able to make Greece proud of me [...] 


— the traces of many important non-musician figures in Greek public life. These 
include: Alexandros Rizos Rangavis (1809-92), who was also a member of 
one of the Executive Committees of the Music and Drama Association, 
together with, among others, Prime Minister Charilaos Trikoupis (1832-96) 
and the politician and editor Timoleon Philimon (1833-98); Emmanuel Rhoi- 
dis (1836-1904) and Angelos Vlachos (1838-1920), all members of the first 
committees of the Drama School (Vlachos later also taught dramatology); 
Georgios Vizyinos (1849-96), teacher of dramatology; Georgios Drosinis 
(1859-1951), who wrote the first book on the Conservatoire and its history 
(Drosinis 1938); Kostis Palamas (1859-1943); Ioannis Polemis (1862-1924); 
Aristomenis Provelengios (1850-1936); Dimitrios Vikelas (1835-1908); Nikos 
Kazantzakis (1883-1957); Nikiforos Vrettakos (1912-91); and the statesman 
Eleftherios Venizelos (1864—1936), who was also the politician who officially 
established the pitch standard in Greece in 1910P? 

— piano rolls, LPs and CDs with rare recordings 


Since a considerable amount of material in the Archive remains to be 
classified, it 1s possible that further unsuspected material will come to light 
in the future. 
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The harmonisation of Greek folk songs and 
Greek ‘national music’ 


Panos Vlagopoulos 


L'intérét qui me pousse à continuer ce débat est le plaisir de discuter, 
l'amour de la logique et la fureur de l'investigation. 
Marcel Proust, Letter xxvi to Antoine Bibesco 


Music is generally absent from the scholarly bibliography on Greek folk 
song. This is remarkable, since what Alexis Politis (2010) has called 
‘the second life’ of folk songs (that is to say, in written, as opposed to oral/ 
aural, form in the context of their nineteenth-century discovery by scholars) 
also involved music besides poetry. Furthermore, more often than not, the 
name of J. G. Herder is used as a catchword for the origin of Greek folk- 
loric studies. Yet, with the exception of Theodoros Manousis (Dimaras 
2004, 449), direct references to Herder in Greek writings are scarce, espe- 
cially in the second half of the nineteenth century, and they are mainly 
restricted to his philosophy of history. Significantly, while Herder's name 
regularly accompanies accounts of the emergence of national schools in 
music,’ no evidence exists for any direct reference to Herder by composers 
of the Greek National Music School.” On the other hand, Herderian Volk- 
slied can be acknowledged as the source of nineteenth-century interest in 
collecting (especially texts of) folksongs. However, its culture-critical aspect 
(Herder’s sublimation of the naiveté of the Volk and his hostility to Bildung) 
cannot sufficiently explain either national music schools or even the perva- 
sive practice at the time of harmonisation. To be sure, nineteenth-century 
overall emphasis on the textual aspect of folk songs cannot be seen outside 
the Greek reception of Herder, together with that of Goethe, Fauriel and 





! *Herderism' is a somewhat vaguer but safer choice, e.g., Xanthoudakis (2011, 44) (citing 
Samson 2002, 571). 

? George Lambelet, who would often give the impression of quoting Herder without naming 
him, explicitly refers to Greek and French luminaries, such as Solomos and Vincent d'Indy (e.g., 
Lambelet 1928, 3, 4, 6 and 8). 
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others? An important factor in this emphasis must also be the insecurity of 
philologically trained researchers when it comes to the musical aspect of folk 
songs. Be that as it may, printed musical collections of Greek folk melodies 
seem to have appeared before printed textual ones.* To take up Politis's life 
metaphor, if field recordings represent the ‘third life’ of folk songs (Politis 
2010, 262), music collections (manuscript and/or printed) might represent 
their ‘fourth life’. 

In this fourth life, Greek folk songs were transcribed either in Western 
standard or in so-called Byzantine notation, or even in both. Transcriptions 
in Western notation were either monophonic or harmonised for voice and 
piano or for choir. In their intrinsically hybrid status, folk-song harmonisa- 
tions occupy an intermediate position between collected folk songs and raw 
material towards the formation of a (national) art music. 

A list of Greek music collections of folk songs is provided in the Appendix. 
Obviously, one can never be certain about the completeness of such a list: there 
might be unpublished transcriptions or transcriptions published in obscure edi- 
tions, which might have escaped attention. At first, printed Greek folk songs with 
music appeared either as music examples in nineteenth-century almanacs and 
archaeology or travel books on Greece, such as those by Guys (1776), Sulzer 
(1781), Bartholdy (1805), Villoteau (1812),° Schefer (1823), Stackelberg (1826), 
Sanders (1844) and Elster (1828); or as part of international anthologies, such as 
those by Edward Jones (1804)° and Danish composer Andreas Peter Berggreen 
(1869 and 1870).’ Mainly monophonic transcriptions were published as musical 
examples in the books on music by Laborde (1780) and Weitzmann (1855) (see 





? This holds particularly for demoticists. For example, writing of Delmouzos, Peter Mack- 
ridge (2009, 182) points out: ‘In the following passage written by Delmouzos in 1911, we can 
almost hear the voice of Johann Gottfried von Herder, the herald of Romantic nationalism, who 
had died one hundred years earlier: “the folk songs, legends, proverbs etc. reflect the pain, desire, 
hope, wit, grace — all the merits and faults, in other words the character, of the modern Greek 
soul". Both Herder and Delmouzos — and Mackridge, for that matter — use ‘folk songs’ as 
a whole to refer only to the textual part (a kind of unintended opposite of synecdoche!). 

^ Of course, manuscript textual collections are even earlier; see Politis (2010, 285ff). As for 
music collections, earlier than the harmonised transcriptions are the monophonic ones; cf. The- 
melis (1983, 1984). 

5 Two folk songs from the Greek community in Egypt, in ‘De l'état actuel de l'art musical en 
Egypte’ (1812), from Villoteau (1826) (see Romanou, Chapter 3, this volume). 

$ Jones (‘Harp Master & Bard to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales") probably was the 
first to publish harmonised Greek melodies (1804); he also published a collection of harmonised 
Welsh melodies (1784), as well as one of (harmonised) Maltese and Norwegian ones (all in one 
volume!). Here is the title of one of his entries, as a small example of his antiquarian, geographical 
and temporal exoticism: ‘The Hymn of Rejoicing, traditionally said to have been Sung by the Cre- 
tans, upon the return of Theseus from Slaying the Minotaur’ (1804, 7). All translations in this 
chapter are mine unless otherwise noted. 

7 Werner von Haxthausen's early collection (1814/15) remained unpublished until 1935. 
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Appendix).® In all of these cases, a loose pre-ethnomusicological understanding 
of what 1s a folk song was at work; one finds so-called urban and patriotic songs, 
even the Hymn to Liberty by Solomos and Mantzaros, together with folk songs 
and instrumental dance music? Starting with Bourgault-Ducoudray’s 
Trente mélodies de Gréce et d'Orient (1876), collections with increasing emphasis 
on folk songs proper appear? usually provided with an introduction and 
commentary. 

As for the question of *what is harmonisation', to seek to find a definition 
is rather misleading. Only what has no history, says Nietzsche, can be 
defined.'' Harmonisation comes with a history of use (a fact that should 
invite suspicion against applying the term ante litteram). In the history of folk 
song collection one can find human agents with disparate motives, anxieties 
and aims operating in dynamic contexts. Trying, for example, to understand 
the Sitz im Leben of the musical entries, say, in the Bartholdy book of 1805, 
one should construe them as the modern equivalent of music video thumb- 
nails in a travel writer's blog on Greece rather than as an equivalent of 
modern ethnomusicological work. Something similar might be argued con- 
cerning the music entries of the Berggreen collections (1869 and 1870). Con- 
versely, the Bourgault-Ducoudray collection represents a new beginning as far 
as motivation, method and aims are concerned, with harmonisation practice 
holding the key to the understanding of underlying ideological agendas. 

In what follows, I will try to (re)construct moments of a genealogy"? of 
the practice of harmonisation and its emergence against the background of 
the nineteenth-century 'effective cultural framework; I consider this as an 
English equivalent to Dilthey’s Wirkungszusammenhang.'? Inspiration from 





* Weitzmann's book contains ‘all extant samples of ancient Greek melodies so far, and forty 
modern Greek folk melodies', two of them harmonisations. 

? On patriotic song collections and their role in shaping national identity throughout the 
ninenteenth century, see Kardamis, Chapter 4, this volume. 

Generic ambiguity persists in Bourgault-Ducoudray (1876); on this and on the contempor- 
ary musical background in Athens and Smyrna, see Kokkonis (2017). 

11 The full citation reads: '[...] all concepts in which an entire process is semiotically concen- 
trated defy definition; only something which has no history can be defined' (Nietzsche 2007, 53). 

'2 Foucault defines genealogy as ‘a form of history which can account for the constitution of 
knowledges, discourses, domains of objects, and so on, without having to make reference to 
a subject which is either transcendental in relation to the field of events or runs in its empty same- 
ness throughout the course of history', from the Order of Things, cited in Hacking (2002, 84). 

13 Brogowski (1997, 49) translates this as ‘ensemble actif’ or ‘ensemble interactif". The idea is 
that ‘the basic relationship of phenomena in the reality of culture (the “monde de l'esprit") is not 
of the causal type [...] this relationship Dilthey dubs Wirkungszussammenhang’ and unlike causal 
relationships ‘it produces values and goals’ (ibid.). Other English translations of the term include: 
‘productive nexus’ (Hirama), ‘functional whole’ (Eichert), ‘dynamic system’ (Rothfarb), *product- 
ive system’ (G. M. Moore translating Gadamer) and ‘effective structure’ (Betti). 
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Dilthey is responsible for my methodological choice of both presenting 
loosely related snapshots (what Simmel would call Momentbilder) as samples 
mediating between the particular and comprehensive mentality or Weltan- 
schauung, and trying to find a pertinent description of this very mentality 
from a particular vantage point: the literary salon.'* Moving to the general 
side of my hermeneutical circle, I also attempt to formulate of a principle 
underlying something like a Foucauldian fin-de-siécle ‘épistèmè’.!? Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray's (1876) seminal collection will receive special attention.'° 


Snapshots from London and Paris: on literary salons, Aryanism and the occult 


1. London, 1898. 

In the Musical Times in July 1898, an event was reported that involved 
Greek baritone Aramis, British musicologist Edgar Jacques and the 
prima ballerina of the Paris Opera, Mlle Sandrini. Although not in 
person, Bourgault-Ducoudray was in a sense also present at the event, 
defining its comprehensive ideological agenda; Aramis sang Greek folk 
songs, collected and harmonised by Bourgault-Ducoudray or by himself 
(or by Spiros Samaras);'’ Jacques lectured on ancient Greek modes and 
European dances of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and also read a text by Bourgault-Ducoudray; and Mlle Sandrini danced, 
‘attired in statuesque draperies’ (Vlagopoulos 201 6a, 50). 

The disparate constituents of this composite event were glued together 
by the Aryanist ideology, which provided the Goffmanian frame of these 
polymorphous performances (Goffman 1974); according to this ideology, 
modern Greek folk songs carried vestiges of the most valuable musical 
Aryan heritage (the Greek modes), and belonged together with European 
dances of the Renaissance and the Baroque that were based on modality, 
before the modern distortion represented by the major—minor bipolarity 
kicked in. 

2 and 3. Paris, 1878 and 1904. 

On 11 August, Bourgault-Ducoudray entered the aristocratic Société Aca- 

démique des Enfants d’Apollon, the same year that Marquis de Queux de 





14 Another methodological inspiration comes from Georg Simmel's remarks on the complexity 
of modern (viz. fin-de-siécle) life. For Simmel 'every fragment, every social snapshot contains within 
itself the possibility of revealing “the total meaning of the world as a whole” (Frisby 2013, 58). 

15 There are a number of terms Foucault and his followers have used interchangeably, namely 
épistémé, savoir and archive; see Hacking (2002, 90). Of course, my referring to Foucauldian 
terms such as ‘genealogy’ and épistémé does not mean that I embrace his antipathy to 
hermeneutics. 

16 See also Vlagopoulos (2016a, 2016b). 

17 ‘Aramis’ was the nom de plume of Greek Paris-based baritone Periklis Aravantinos 
(1852-1934). On Aramis and his relationship to Bourgault-Ducoudray, see Vlagopoulos (20162). 
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Saint-Hilaire became its president. P? Shortly afterwards, in March 1878, 
a musical evening was given for the members of the Society by Bourgault- 
Ducoudray and his wife, who presented Greek folk songs, harmonised for 
piano four hands. In the same concert, a certain ‘Mme Prudent’ sang 
a Greek folk song accompanied by Bourgault-Ducoudray on the piano 
(Leotsakos 2013, 267).? Some years later, probably in 1904, Bourgault- 
Ducoudray appeared again on a very prestigious occasion, both socially and 
scientifically, involving elite Parisian intellectuals. The event is reported in 
Edouard Schuré's best-selling Femmes inspiratrices et poétes annonciateurs 
(1908). The chapter is dedicated to ‘Mlle H.', an English aristocratic young 
lady dancer, whose identity Schuré does not unveil. Under the title ‘Une 
danseuse grecque ressuscitée’, Schuré describes a polymorphous event, 
which took place during the inauguration of an archaeological society in 
Paris,” and was similar to the event described in the Musical Times in 
July 1898 (snapshot 1, above). It involved the solo dancing of two choreog- 
raphies conceived and performed by ‘Mile H.' in transparent draperies, 
under the titles "The Ecstasy of Narcissus’ (L'extase de Narcisse) and ‘Hem- 
lock’ (La cigüe). 

‘Mlle H.’ performed the “Ecstasy of Narcissus’ to the music of an ‘air 
bucolique, une danse populaire grecque’ (Schuré 1908, 242). At the piano 
was Bourgault-Ducoudray. After the piece ended, 


[t]he audience burst into applause. There was not one of us who was not 
charmed. We all believed that we had seen the ephebe in person, and the mime, 
as she was playing her role, had projected around her the atmosphere and land- 
scape of [ancient] Greece. 


Introducing the second piece, ‘Hemlock’, Bourgault-Ducoudray played 
an ‘oriental tune, a kind of lamentation in the Phrygian mode’, something 





15 The Marquis is described in the BNF catalogue as ‘néo-hélleniste, médiéviste, amateur de 
musique’. He was also a fervent Philhellene, and the benefactor of the young Spiros Samaras, 
who at the time was studying in Paris with Léo Delibes. Bourgault-Ducoudray would become the 
president of the Society in 1887. 

1? Later the same year (8 September), Mme Prudent again sang the music examples at the 
conference ‘on the modality of Greek music’ presented by Bourgault-Ducoudray during the Paris 
1878 World Exhibition. 

20 Most probably the society in question is the Société Francaise des Fouilles Archéologiques, 
which was founded in 1904 with numismatist Ernest Babelon as its president and archaeologist 
Marcel Dieulafoy as its treasurer. Schuré's text mentions only the latter by name, together with 
the Society's co-founder Emile Soldi, a sculptor, who made small but ecstatic interventions on 
Greek art during the performance. Soldi was the author of the esoteric best-seller La langue 
sacrée (1897), a proto-Jungian quest for a universal symbolic language originating in ancient 
Egyptian pictographs. 
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like a ‘funeral march, accompanied by a mourning voice’, and later on ‘a 
belligerent melody to the rhythm of a war march’ (Schuré 1908, 243 and 
246). There is no doubt that what Bourgault-Ducoudray played on the 
piano were harmonised Greek folk melodies. Most likely, some of the 
music, if not all, came directly out of his own Trente mélodies de Grèce et 
d Orient (1876). 

Schuré's description is far from being that of an objective bystander — 
like everyone else in the elite company of the evening, he was transfixed by 
the performance and felt for a while the real presence of an ancient Greek 
dancer. Clearly, as is explained in the text and implied by the word ressus- 
citée in the title of the chapter, which is also repeated within the main body 
of the text, re-enactment and palpable direct experience, rather than cool 
observation and historical method, were the vehicles for the encounter 
with Greek civilisation for both the artists and the learned audience. What 
characterised both the event as a whole and its constituent parts (dance, 
music and speech) was the union of art and science in a powerful synthetic 
experience, whereby the distinctions between ancient and modern Hellen- 
ism, artistic imagination and scientific observation, intuition and argumen- 
tation, (historical) past and (historicist) present were softened. 

4. Paris, 1908. 

On 17 May, Maurice Emmanuel gave a lecture on ‘La musique popu- 
laire grecque’, together with the premiere of his Danses grecques (definitive 
title: Suite sur des airs populaires grecs) for violin and piano. The event 
was hosted by the Ligue Francaise Organisée pour la Défense des Droits de 
l'Hellénisme. Emmanuel lectured and played the piano, Gabriel Willaume 
played the violin and Aramis sung some musical examples (it is not certain 
whether with piano accompaniment). The melodies were selected by 
Emmanuel from the collection of Hubert Pernot. According to Emmanuel, 
the merit of this collection was that Pernot had recorded on a phonograph 
*one hundred and fifteen pieces, for instruments or voice, the text of which 
he had established with great care’ (Diamantopoulou et al. 2009, 58).?! In 
his praise for Bourgault-Ducoudray, Emmanuel revealed his own harmon- 
isation ideal, an updated formulation of his teacher's mutual benefits argu- 
ment, which aimed at the enrichment, through harmonisation, of both the 





?! Pernot was a linguist who came to Greece, sent by the French Ministry of Education (like 
Bourgault-Ducoudray and Psycharis, among others) to conduct studies and field recordings of 
specimens of both speech and songs. Upon his return to Paris, he assigned composer Paul Le 
Flem to transcribe the song melodies. Ravel used five of these transcriptions as a basis for four of 
his Mélodies populaires grecques (1906) and Tripatos (1909). Pernot was a major influence on the 
formation of the young Greek ethnomusicologist Melpo Merlier (1889-1979), who, after her stud- 
les in Paris, returned to Greece in 1925 and played an important role in the collection and publi- 
cation of Greek folk songs. 
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musical language of the West by diatonic modes, beyond the major and 
minor, and of folk music by harmony (Vlagopoulos 2016a, 54ff.): 


With the dexterity of a great artist, Bourgault-Ducoudray was keen to straddle 
the gap between western and oriental art, at the same time safeguarding the 
merits of both: the modal grace of the Greek melody, and the charm of the 
chords presently used by western harmony today. 

(Diamantopoulou et al. 2009, 60) 


The ‘subtly hierarchised universe’ (Bourdieu 1995, 50) of the literary 
salon is crucial to any effort to understand the ‘effective cultural frame- 
work' of the second half of the nineteenth century. Most importantly, the 
salon was critical in the process of the autonomisation of art.” Typical 
aspects of fin-de-siécle salon society were elite consciousness, Wagnerism, 
occult practices (such as table séances, magnetism, clairvoyances) and 
Aryanism. Especially in the case of the female members of salon society, 
one should add a kind of proto-feminism, expressed in words as well as in 
deeds (such as the Suffragette movement, campaigns for international 
peace or against prostitution), while, more often than not, all the above- 
mentioned aspects were present in one and the same person. The hosts 
themselves in these salons were usually women: to name only a few, Mar- 
gherita Albana Mignaty, Malwida von Meysenbug, Dora d'Istria, Meta 
von Salis, Emilie de Morsier, Maria de Mariategui, Duchess de Medina 
Pomar, Marie Steiner-von Sievers. These were upper-class women with 
a strong intellectual commitment, coming all the way from the Enlighten- 
ment; new attributes, of course, in comparison to the Enlightenment 
salons, were feminism, Wagnerism, Aryanism and the occult; the elite 
aspect acquired a new meaning, with intellectual distinction becoming 
more important over hereditary class membership. 

Harmonisation as practice and repertoire comes out of the very form 
of life that includes salon society. As I suggest, of all of the salon attri- 
butes, the occult, intertwined with. Aryanism, was peculiarly pertinent to 
harmonisation practice. We have already touched on the relevance of 





?? Cf. Magerski (2011, 75): ‘One has to conceive salons as a kind of station on the way 
towards the autonomy [of art]. In their capacity as "elite refuges", they played a crucial role in the 
genesis of the field [die Genese des Feldes]. Magerski's ‘Feld’ refers to Bourdieu's ‘champ littér- 
aire’. For Bourdieu, salons were ‘bastard institutions’ (Bourdieu 1995, 51), bringing into contact 
the political with the newly established artistic field. 

23 Today's understanding of the integration of this proto-feminism in the salon-society life 
form is hampered by the simple fact that it was paired with an irreducible Aryanist element; for 
example, Mignaty believed that the elevated social status of women was an essential feature of 
Aryan societies; see Vlagopoulos (2016b, 535). 
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Aryanism to the collection and harmonisation of Greek folk songs, as 
exemplified in the case of Bourgault-Ducoudray (see also below). But 
occult practices were equally important, linked with a broad array of 
cultural phenomena of the second half of the nineteenth century, all 
pointing to the rise of a substitution model of representation instead of 
the older resemblance model, together with an emphatic shift on con- 
templation of the Unseen in both science and the arts. Something simi- 
lar has been pointed out in philosophical discourse, in connection with 
the post-Kantian rise of an aesthetics of negative representation related 
to the mind-dependent Sublime rather than to the visibly Beautiful (cf. 
Lyotard 1994, 150-3). Within this context, symbolism and impression- 
ism relied on the suggestive powers of a (textual or pictorial) surface to 
refer to hidden meanings; Indo-Germanist comparative philology tried 
to reconstruct an imagined Aryan language extrapolating from surface 
phenomena through application of certain transformation rules; X-rays 
made it possible to see through the barrier of the human body; Freud- 
ian psychoanalysis was put forward as the technique for seeing behind 
the barrier of consciousness; Schenkerian theory was devised as 
a technique of seeing musical essence underneath the musical surface.” 
The effects of the occult practices of magnetism might be described in 
a similar language — the idea was that through magnetisation the 
patient acquired the power to see her inner organs, make a diagnosis 
and prescribe the appropriate treatment to and for herself? 

But how could a pertinent description of the harmonisation practice 
be related to all this? The idea here was that underneath the musical 
surface of the monophonic melody lies the invisible complete form of 
the folk song, harmony included — or, to draw upon a Romantic meta- 
phor, that the ideal folk song lies dormant, waiting for the kiss of har- 
mony to bring it to full life. As we will see, this approach lies behind 
differently motivated ideologies of Greek folk song harmonisation, such 
as that envisaging the Aryan pedigree of the original melody being 





?* Another trace of this attitude can be found in a type of exercise to which all harmony stu- 
dents were subjected at the Paris Conservatoire, as we are told by Louis Laloy (1909) and Léon 
Vallas (1932) in their biographies of Claude Debussy: the exercise was called l'harmonie d'auteur 
and consisted in finding (trouver) the harmony of a given melody or bass. As we are explicitly told 
by Laloy (1909, 14) there was only one (authorised) solution. The young Debussy always failed 
these tests because he could not help thinking of his own unpredictable solutions. The presuppos- 
ition underlying the test was that a melody was not just a melody, but came with a harmonic aura 
that unequivocally referred to a harmony waiting to be made manifest. 

?5 See, for example, the description of magnetism seances (called ‘chiarovisioni’ or ‘clair- 
voyances’) in Cogevina and Orioli (1842). My thanks to my colleague Kostas Kardamis for bring- 
ing this title to my attention. 
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forward-projected to the polyphonic Aryan music of the future (Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray; Aryanist mutual benefits argument); or that based on 
the notion of continuity, according to which ‘harmony’ could be back- 
ward-projected to the glorious Greek monophonic past (Zacharias and 
Remantas 1917). 


Two opposite poles: the mutual benefits argument versus the continuity project 


On 13 (25) July 1875, having returned from his January-to-May fieldwork in 
Athens, Smyrna and Constantinople, Bourgault-Ducoudray writes from 
Nantes to Antonios Tzanetakis-Stéphanopoli:”° 


My principal task will be the publication of Greek harmonised songs. If it is 
favourably received, this collection might exert a great influence on Greece, 
because it will fix in the memory of the high-brow class [‘///Jes classes 
dédaigneuses’| the noble accents of the indigenous and folk muse — elsewhere 
too, because, should these melodies be well harmonised, modern musical lan- 
guage will be enriched with a larger number of modes, which existed in 
antiquity but do not exist nowadays. 

(Kourmpana 2010, 5; original emphases) 


In this single paragraph one finds key aspects of Bourgault-Ducoudray’s 
project: the self-evident nature of the case for harmonisation, which is 
considered part of the publication project (the word ‘collection’ here 
should be taken to refer not to the process but to the resulting publica- 
tion); the addressees of the harmonised songs, that is, bourgeois society 
of concert-goers who so far have looked down on folk songs; and the 
mutual benefits argument, which, as we saw, aimed, through harmonisa- 
tions, at the enrichment of both the musical language of the West and of 
folk music. In other words, the grande influence of this mutual fertilisa- 
tion would come to nothing less than, on the one hand, the creation of 
a national music in Greece, and, on the other, an art music elsewhere 
enriched through Greek modal content. 

At least after 1885 (see below, further snapshot 3), and without chan- 
ging its basic structure, Bourgault-Ducoudray rethought the mutual bene- 
fits argument in terms of the Aryanist ideology — in the course of creating 
the Aryan music of the future, the Aryan composer of his day had the 
legitimate right to draw from the folk songs’ rich Aryan modal mono- 
phonic heritage, adding the modern European achievement of the laws of 
harmony; that is, the Aryan present would draw from the Aryan past to 





6 Tzanetakis-Stéphanopoli (1839-1913) was the Corsican-Greek director of the French- 
language Athens newspaper Le messagère d'Athènes, see Kourmpana (2010, 8). 
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create the Aryan future. Conversely, the Aryan monophonic tradition 
could benefit from the progress represented by polyphony. In this project, 
then, harmonisations would be but a decisive first step towards the Aryan 
music of the future. 

The mutual benefits argument was latent in the modal proclivities of 
French composers, including Bourgault-Ducoudray and his pupil, Emman- 
uel (see above, snapshot 4), Gabriel Fauré and Charles Koechlin, as well 
as Emmanuel’s own pupil, Olivier Messiaen.” In this frame of mind, har- 
monisation called for a certain kind of musical decision, aiming at 
a hybrid — a product of the fertilisation of Western harmonic language by 
the monophonic melody. This is similar to the acculturation process intro- 
duced in the same period. It is also compatible with the approach of 
Aramis, Bourgault-Ducoudray's Greek collaborator, namely that folk songs 
should exchange their peasant garb for one suited to presentation before 
the educated bourgeois public of concert-goers. Most importantly, not only 
would this exchange not harm folk songs’ inner substance; on the contrary, 
it would allow it to shine through. 

Different from the approach to harmonisation shared by Bourgault- 
Ducoudray and Aramis were those that emphasised either the authenticity of 
the folk songs (in the sense of Greekness) or continuity from antiquity. The 
vehemence of the attacks that both Aramis and Bourgault-Ducoudray had to 
endure attests to this. In a sense, even if they disagreed on other things, Greek 
nationalistically oriented composers, such as Georgios Lambelet, Georgios 
Axiotis and Manolis Kalomiris (to name the most salient cases), were united 
in their condemnation of the harmonisations of Bourgault-Ducoudray and 
Aramis.” This does not mean, of course, that their own approach was unitary. 
For example, Kalomiris’s approach consisted of fertilising his musical lan- 
guage from folk music; this was prima facie closer to Bourgault-Ducoudray's 
mutual benefits argument. The difference is that Kalomiris was reluctant to 
acquiesce in the central role accorded to harmonisation as a milestone on the 





27 Cf. Messiaen on Emmanuel's XXX Chansons Bourguignonnes du pays de Beaune, 1917 — ‘As 
for the piano accompaniment, it is a real masterpiece of charme, tact, spirit, [...] and what won- 
derful harmonic variations" — and Koechlin again on the Chansons Bourguignonnes: ‘Like his 
teacher Bourgault-Ducoudray, he [Emmanuel] has the special talent of not falsifying the folk mel- 
odies, notwithstanding his expertise in polyphonic writing and the flavour of his chords. There is 
really something of a creation here!’ (my emphasis). For both citations, see Carreau (2006, 62-3). 

?* For the analogy to acculturation of plants and animals, see Pasler (2008, 497). 

?? Even Spiros Samaras, otherwise very close to both Aramis and Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
expressed a negative view on the latter’s harmonisations in an interview to the Athenian Akropolis on 
1 March 1909: ‘[Bourgault-Ducoudray’s] harmonisation practice does not render the character of 
Greek music, and the Greek melodies lose their identity. Thank God, there are many good Greek 
musicians in Athens who can deliver the songs’ true character’ (cited in Leotsakos (2013, 624)). 
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road towards national music.*° Again, in Lambelet's thought, the aim of har- 
monisation was to bring out the essential attributes pertaining to the Greek 
race. According to this view, folk song harmonisations were the raw material 
for national music. Lambelet also thought that, in their role as raw material, 
folk song harmonisations were the ideal nourishment for the education of 
young Greeks. Although coming from different backgrounds, both Lambelet 
and Kalomiris aspired to something like the musical equivalent to the general 
modernisation process of Greek society.*’ Conversely, the politically reaction- 
ary approach of Zacharias and Remantas (see Appendix) represents the 
musical version of the argument of the continuity of the Greek nation from 
antiquity to modern times, previously proposed by Spyridon Zambelios and 
Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos.** 

Each of these approaches to folk song harmonisation resulted in different 
harmonisation practices. Seen in this way, approaches to folk song harmon- 
isation reveal themselves as strategic moves in comprehensive ideological 
games: orientalist strategies of acculturation and dominance (Bourgault- 
Ducoudray), modernisation projects and attempts to catch up with the West 
(Kalomiris, Lambelet),** anti-Western populism and the construction of per- 
ennial Greekness (Zacharias and Remantas). 





3° In this Kalomiris followed Palamas in the latter's emphasis on the need for a poet to go 
further than the mere imitation of folk song, thus attaining individual fulfilment: “The task of 
a poet demands more than the imitation of folk-song; [it also demands from him] after being 
invigorated by it, to soar, like the lark does, into the sky [...] to leave the mark of his individual 
soul’ (Palamas 1903). In this, both Palamas and Kalomiris echoe Solomos and his ‘new poetics’ 
(Polylas); see Veloudis (2007, 27). 

3! More on the difference between Kalomiris and Lambelet, see Frangou-Psychopaidi (1990), 
esp. 46-55. 

?? Zacharias and Remantas in Arion ‘staged’ a musical illustration of the Paparrigopoulos 
and Zambelios continuity argument, with nine ancient Greek, six so-called Byzantine and forty- 
seven modern Greek folk melodies. The relevance of ‘harmony’ (hence, the legitimacy of a simple 
harmonisation) to all periods of Greek music is explicitly urged in the Arion introduction; cf.: 
*[...] it is impossible that [the Ancients] had a different [i.e., non-harmonic] conception of music 
(Zacharias and Remantas 1917, xxvi). 

33 Lambelet was a follower of Stamatios Stamatiadis (aka Elisaios Gianidis), a fervent demo- 
ticist whose Language and Life (140060 kar Zon) was published in the same year as Kalomiris's 
manifesto (1908). A polymath with a background in science, Gianidis advocated the harmonisa- 
tion of Greek church music. His sophisticated approach was understood as part of the greater 
Westernisation project and reflected Bourgault-Ducoudray's mutual benefits argument. The cul- 
turally reactionary short story by Alexandros Papadiamantis, ‘The Down-and-out Dervish’ 
(1896), was perhaps a response to Gianidis’s articles; for the role of music in this work, see Tam- 
bakaki (2013). 
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Some further snapshots: on the life of the word ‘harmonisation’ in the 
Greek context and beyond 


1. In 1860 the collection Chansons populaires des provinces de France is 
published with a dedication to Charles Baudelaire, a preface by Champ- 
fleury and ‘accompagnement de piano’ by J. B. Weckerlin. Weckerlin had 
been a composer and librarian at the Conservatoire, a post he held until 
1909, when he was succeeded by Julien Tiersot.^ During that 
same year, 1860, Weckerlin also signs an Etude sur la chanson populaire 
in Le Menestrel. 

Both Champfleury and Weckerlin emphasise the difficulty of fixing 
the folk melodies notationally, because they belonged to a completely 
different tradition of musical thought, as well as of adding a good 
accompaniment, because the melodies were alien to the laws of har- 
mony. No dormant harmony here, but hard work that occasionally pays 
off. We read in Champfleury's preface to Chansons populaires: ‘[Folk 
melodies] present us sometimes with real difficulties in harmonisation, 
as they were created without any prospect of accompaniment, and often 
contrary to our harmonic laws of modulation’; in Weckerlin’s article in 
Le Menestrel (4 March 1860, 110): 


Well-written accompaniments cannot do any harm to our folk song; we mean 
an accompaniment which does not at all counteract the melody; which, on the 
contrary, would be so well wrought, that it would be able to preserve, or even 
throw into relief, all of its originality. 


2. In 1876, in the preface to his Trente mélodies de Grèce et d'Orient, Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray states a similar preoccupation for guarding the original- 
ity of the folk melodies. In fact, he claims (1876, 8) that, should one strip 
his harmonised songs of the piano accompaniment and the ‘ritournelles’, 
one would be left ‘purely and simply’ with the ‘faithful reproduction of 
what we have heard’. However, he goes further than Weckerlin, adding 
his mutual benefits argument: 


All our work was limited, firstly, to writing down the melodies which had 
been sung to us as exactly as possible, then, to harmonising them. [...] Our 
efforts aimed at enlarging the circle of modalities in polyphonic music, and 
not to limit the resources of modern harmony. [...] If only we have managed 
to show the fecundity of applying harmony to the Oriental scales! The music 





34 Tiersot was the author of the seminal Histoire de la chanson populaire en France (1889). 
From 1888 to 1928 he also published ten volumes of Mélodies populaires des provinces de France, 
recueillies et harmonisées par Julien Tiersot. 
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of the Orient, till now immobilised by the exclusive use of melody, would 
then launch itself into the new career opened to it by polyphony. Western 
polyphonic music, which has been confined to the exclusive use of two 
modes, the major and the minor, would thus rid itself at last of its long 
imprisonment. The outcome of this broadening would be to provide western 
musicians with brand new expressive resources, with colours on the musical 
palette they have not yet encountered. 

(Bourgault-Ducoudray 1876, 8-9, original emphases) 


3. In 1885, Trente mélodies populaires de Basse Bretagne recueillies et 
harmonisées par L.A. Bourgault-Ducoudray is published, the ‘logical 
consequence’, according to the author, of his earlier 1876 Greek collec- 
tion (1885, 5). New in the ‘Introduction’ is the Aryanist commitment 
(Bourgault-Ducoudray 1885, 15): ‘It seems proven today that one can 
find identical characteristics in the primitive music of all the peoples 
making up the Indo-European group, that is to say, the Aryan race’. 
Otherwise, the mutual benefits argument is restated, with the emphasis 
this time lying on the benefit that Western polyphony as a whole will 
draw from the encounter between Breton melodies and harmony: 


[Art music] is poorer than folk music, as far as rhythms and modes are con- 
cerned: why not to borrow them? Not only are ancient modes not incompatible 
with harmonisation — they are like matrices of new harmonic formulas which 
will inspire new accents, from the very day they are disseminated and become 
available for spontaneous use by composers. 

(Bourgault-Ducoudray 1885, 17; original emphasis) 


The songs are presented in Lied format (for voice and piano), with 
the texts in patois translated into French by Frangois Coppé; mono- 
phonic versions in the original dialect are supplied at the end of each 
entry. Harmonisation and French translation emphasise the assimilation 
of the folk-local to the scholarly French element. 

4. In 1900, Vincent d’Indy’s 88 Chansons populaires de Vivarais, op. 52, 
appears.*> D'Indy (1851-1931) was the director of the prestigious Schola 
Cantorum, and a Catholic aristocrat of firm monarchical, anti-republican 
beliefs. He was assigned the mission to collect folk songs by the Committee 
of the Département of Ardéche in preparation for the 1900 Paris World 
Exhibition. He was confident of the medieval origins of these folk songs, 
especially those collected in the mountains. Monophonic pre-tonal music 





35 A second series with another fifty songs under the same title, op. 101, was published in 
1930. Note that d’Indy gave opus numbers to these harmonised folk song collections! 
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appealed to him ‘because it harkened back to the Middle Ages, thereby 
predating the Republic and its notions of French civilization as a product 
of assimilation’ (Pasler 2008, 485). Coming to the issue of the presentation 
of his collection, he states in the introduction: 


The folk song — no more than the medieval liturgical cantilena — does not need 
an accompaniment, its nature being purely monophonic, with a free rhythm; 
however, given modern habits, I did not consider it harmful to add a harmonic 
support to each of the pieces; a support that I have gone all out to render as 
simple as possible so as to leave untouched the character of the melodies. 


(D'Indy 1900, iii) 


D'Indy was keen to establish the survival of irredentist medieval 
Celtic and Christian aspects in the folk songs he collected as a sign of 
his opposition to Republican assimilationist politics. His use of under- 
statement (‘I did not consider it harmful’) hardly conceals his reluctant 
capitulation to the ‘modern habit’ of harmonisation, still hoping, how- 
ever, that the simple accompaniment will not be detrimental to the 
monophonic character of the songs. 


. In 1903, Aramis comes to Athens to present his Greek folk songs, har- 


monised either by himself or by his friend, the acclaimed composer 
Spiros Samaras. He also delivers a lecture at the Parnassos Hall (Ara- 
vantinos [Aramis] 1903), in which he reaffirms his commitment to the 
cause of promoting Greek folk songs (he was then pursuing an inter- 
national career) and his theory of harmonisation. Speaking of the first 
of the songs presented in the concert, he says that he presents it 


as a sample of harmonisation in the Hypodorian scale [...] which not only 
does leave intact the originality of this beautiful melody, but, on the contrary, 
adds to it the character of a classical inspiration, as is rightly stated by Mr 
Bourgault-Ducoudray, to whose collection it belongs. 


(Aravantinos 1903) 


Regarding the harmonisation of another of the songs presented, this 
time by Samaras, Aramis praises it as a ‘musical gem’ and goes on: ‘[A]s 
you can gather from its beautiful harmonisation, this song has marvel- 
lously acquired expression and colouring, as well as everything else dic- 
tated by artistic performance’ (Aravantinos [Aramis] 1903). 

For Aramis, ‘artistic performance’ is to be attained through reworking 
of the raw material of folk songs in order to be presented before the 
bourgeois public of concert-goers (Bourgault-Ducoudray’s classes 
dédaigneuses). In order to illustrate this reworking he used the metaphor 
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of songs being to him like beloved children, which he, as a caring father, 
would never present in public unless ‘with their hair washed and 
combed’. Through application of Bourgault-Ducoudray’s mutual benefits 
argument, harmonisations of Greek folk songs by Greek composers 
would fulfil the first step towards the formation of a Greek national 
music, which could then rise to be the equivalent of the national music of 
Germany (Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner), Italy (Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Verdi), France (Auber, Boieldieu, Hérold), Norway (Grieg) or 
Russia (Rubinstein, Tchaikovsky). Aramis did not seem to care much 
about continuity from Greek antiquity. His approach was dependent on 
Bourgault-Ducoudray’s mutual benefits argument, and he considered 
himself not merely a simple collector and performer, but a pioneering cre- 
ator of Greek national music." 

It is worth pausing to consider Aramis's commitment and his general 
alignment with the cause and thought of Bourgault-Ducoudray, while 
also taking into account the fact that he was Greek. To Aramis we can 
attribute a certain politics of what Leibniz famously termed *compossibil- 
ity’, in direct opposition to the politics of ‘incompossibility’ followed by 
all those in Greece who critised both Aramis and Bourgault-Ducoudray: 
Lambelet, Axiotis, Zacharias and Remantas, and Kalomiris. Leibniz's 
term has been used recently in a postcolonial context to distinguish the 
approaches regarding the relation of African peoples to Europeans as 
exemplified by two major négritude poets, Aimé Césaire and Leopold 
Senghor (Frindéthié 2008, 58-63). By the same token, it can be argued 
that Bourgault-Ducoudray's point of view was compossible with that of 
Aramis, but incompossible with those of Kalomiris, Zacharias and 
Remantas, and Lambelet. That is to say that both Bourgault-Ducoudray 
and Aramis inhabited a cosmopolitan world of races with no prima facie 
distinction between, say, a Greek and a French musician. For them, the 
mutual benefits argument could be interchangeably applied to their 
approach to Greek or French or any other folk songs. The distinction 
between modern European Aryan (French) culture and older oriental 
Aryan (Greek) did not prevent the French and the Greek musician from 
sharing the same point of view, even if between a Frenchman and 
a Greek there could be no doubt whatsoever, should the question arise, 
as to who was the coloniser and who the colonised. 

On the other hand, Kalomiris, Zacharias and Remantas, and Lambelet 
(with all their differences) inhabited a more rigidly indexed world of 





36 Tn a similar way, Tiersot ‘listed himself on concert programs as the author of the chansons 
populaires he published’, a fact that shows, according to Pasler (2008), that he ‘recognized [har- 
monisations] as musical hybrids’. 
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nations. For them, the Greek point of view was simply irreducible to the 
French, or any other, for that matter; whether harmonisation was put at 
the service of the continuity argument (Zacharias and Remantas) or of the 
development of a national school of music by catching up with the 
national music of other nations (Kalomiris, Lambelet), what was essential 
was to establish an irreducible Greek point of view. This is for example the 
reason why, whereas the veristic use of folk melodies in an opera setting 
would stand up to Samaras’s idea of national music (Samaras’s frame of 
mind being cosmopolitan, compatible to Bourgault-Ducoudray’s and Ara- 
mis’s viewpoints), it was never good enough for Kalomiris and his circle. 


Conclusions 


In the history of its use, the meaning of the word ‘harmonisation’ varied, 
each time serving different ideological agendas. Two distinctions concerning 
harmonisations are of importance: first, that between (1) harmonisation as 
part of a collection project, and (2) harmonisation as a creative act per se. 
This distinction cuts across a further distinction between (a) harmonisation 
as the first step towards the creation of art music (the so-called ‘national 
music’, or other), and (b) harmonisation as an example of art music by 
itself. The combinations of cases (1) and (a) (e.g., Bourgault-Ducoudray) 
and of (2) and (b) (e.g., Ravel) are by far the most straightforward; however, 
other combinations are possible: of (1) and (b) (e.g., Aramis as a collector) 
and of (2) and (a) (e.g., Lambelet). In its origin as a (mainly French) cul- 
tural practice of the colonial age, at stake was the modal enrichment of 
modern musical language — the real issue being the future of French music, 
as well as the anxiety of composers to resist Wagnerian influence. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray’s 1876 collection of the harmonisations of thirty Greek folk 
songs had been seminal for musical discussions in Greece. His notion of 
‘national music’ bore the mark of a reflective approach, which involved 
a distinction between ‘folk music’ and ‘art music’, whose relationship was 
regulated by the mutual benefits argument (the enrichment, through har- 
monisation, of both the musical language of the West by the traditional dia- 
tonic modes and of folk music by the achievement represented by harmony). 
This argument cannot be explained sufficiently by merely invoking musical 
Herderism — it was also motivated by contemporary evolution theory 
(mostly of Hegelian or Spencerian descent),*’ against the background of an 
orientalist frame of mind, with the subsequent addition of Aryanist theory. 





37 Significantly, Bourgault-Ducoudray’s British associate, the critic and musicologist Edgar 
Jacques, was an outspoken Spencerian (Vlagopoulos 2016a, 73). 
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In the discourse of Bourgault-Ducoudray, ‘art music’ was the unmarked 
term of this distinction; ‘music’ meant ‘art music’ and the term could serve 
as a kind of metalanguage to refer to, as well as metabolise, folk music. In 
this way ‘music’ could embed ‘folk music’ in a comprehensive national- 
music narrative.’ Bourgault-Ducoudray thus opened up the domain of the 
national-music discourse for Greek music, demarcated by these very notions, 
namely ‘[harmonised] folk music’ and ‘national music’. By provoking 
a series of critical reactions, this led to the manifestos on National Music by 
Tsokopoulos (1898), Lambelet (1928) and Kalomiris (1908, cited in Kalo- 
miris 1988: 145-7). 

In the period after 1876, Bourgault-Ducoudray's Aryanist commitment 
allowed him at once to assume full responsibility for his role of opening up 
Greek national music discourse, at the same time giving a supranational 
inflection to the notion of national music — as an Aryan composer reclaim- 
ing his legitimate rights to an Aryan past. In Bourgault-Ducoudray's project, 
partly in collaboration with Aramis, harmonisation was considered part and 
parcel of the process of collecting folk songs, which in turn was conceived 
and presented as the first step towards the formation of a national music. 

After Bourgault-Ducoudray, harmonisation was generally considered to be 
a separate creative practice, logically after the material collection proper, and 
before the use of the folk material in art music. More often than not, melodies 
from previous collections served as the raw material of new harmonisations 
(see Kokkonis 2012).? This was the ontological space shared equally by the 
ideologically biased Arion collection and the more education-oriented harmon- 
isations of Lambelet; however, it was also the space related to Kalomiris's sus- 
picion of harmonisations qua national music and his eventual rejection of the 
use of actual folk melodies in national music. Instead, Kalomiris’s ideal 
involved the diffusion of folk music qualities in the musical language of 
a composer of art music. Through this ideal, a homology would be achieved 
between the composer's natural national identity and his musical expression. 





38 The comparison is telling with the great French philologist Emile Legrand, who also visited 
Greece in the same year (1875) with a similar mission to study (oral) modern Greek in the field: 
Legrand, a rather pure Herderian, believed in invigorating Greek cultural life with the vitality of 
vernacular Greek, and so getting rid of the ‘ridiculous’ katharevousa (Katsiyannis and Antono- 
poulos 2013, 190). 

3 The nec plus ultra of this practice is represented by a manuscript collection of Greek folk 
song harmonisations (19137, see Appendix) in the Bibliothèque Nationale Française by the now- 
forgotten composer and theoretician Anselme Vinée (1847-1921); Vinée draws his first material 
from the Bourgault-Ducoudray collection, while his harmonisations are explicitly presented as 
alternatives to Bourgault-Ducoudray's harmonisations (‘en opposition avec Bourgault- 
Ducoudray’). Vinée's so-far-unnoticed approach, a radicalisation more than a survival of Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray’s mutual benefits argument, will be the subject of a forthcoming paper. 
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The idea of monophonic transcriptions of Greek folk songs underwent simi- 
lar fluctuations of meaning and function. At first, in early European collections 
of folk songs, implying otherness in relation to European music; then, in Greek 
collections, expressing national self-awareness, often with a tint of anti-Western 
animosity, especially those employing so-called Byzantine notation. The 1930 
collection of folk songs by Konstantinos Psachos for the Athens Conservatoire, 
also accompanied by harmonisations by Armand Marsick, marks a milestone 
along the road towards a modern ethnomusicological approach; on the one 
hand, there is the care for scientific standards, described in the preface by Geor- 
gios Nazos (the use of phonograph recordings, the cross-checking of the ver- 
sions produced); on the other hand, a nationalistic version of Bourgault- 
Ducoudray’s mutual benefits argument surfaces in the last words of Nazos’s 
preface: ‘The collection of folk songs together with the [proposed] transcription 
of Byzantine melodies will greatly promote the creation of Greek music of 
a purely Greek character’ (see Appendix, Psachos 1930, iv). In the same dec- 
ades, the first collections that comply with modern ethnomusicological stand- 
ards were published, thus rendering harmonisation obsolete: Melpo Merlier’s 
Songs of Roumeli (see Appendix, 1931; Dragoumis 2007) and Samuel Baud- 
Bovy’s two volumes of La chanson populaire grecque du Dodécanése (1935 and 
1938).*° What I have tried to show in this chapter is that, before one dismisses 
harmonisation as a fin-de-siécle practice belonging to the infancy of ethno- 
musicology, one should use it as an indicator of the forgotten, but no less 
revealing, ideas, anxieties and mentalities of the people involved at the time. 
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Appendix 


Published collections of Greek folk songs that include musical notation (in 
chronological order ) 


1776 — M. [Pierre-Augustin] Guys, Voyage littéraire de la Gréce, ou Lettres 
sur les Grecs, anciens et modernes avec un paralléle de leurs meurs, 2 vols, 
Paris (2nd edn). Wn-m 

1780 — Jean Benjamin de Laborde, Essai sur la musique, Paris. Wn-m 

1781 — Franz Josef Sulzer, Geschichte des transylbanischen Daciens, Vienna. 
Wn-m 

1804 — Edward Jones, Lyric Airs; Consisting of Specimens of Greek, Albanian, 
Walachian, Turkish, Arabian, Persian, Chinese and Moorish National Songs 
and Melodies; (Being the First Selection of the Kind Ever Offered to the 
Public:) [...] with a Short Dissertation on the Origin of Ancient Greek Music, 
London. 

1805 — Jakob Ludwig Salomon Bartholdy, Bruchstücke zur näheren Kenntnis 
des heutigen Griechenlands gesammelt auf eine Reise, Berlin. 

1814 [1935] — MNeugriechische Volkslieder, gesammelt von Werner von 
Haxthausen, Urtext und Übersetzung hrsg. von K. Schulte Kemminghau- 
sen und Gustav Soyter, Münster. Wn-h (14)/Wn-m (3) 

1823 — Leopold Schefer, Palmerio. Taschenbuch zum geselligen Vergnügen, 
Leipzig. 

1826 — Otto Magnus von Stackelberg, Der Apollotempel zu Basssae in Arka- 
dien und die daselbst ausgegrabene Bildwerke, Rome. Wn-m 

1828 — Johann Daniel Elster, Das Bataillon der Philhellenen, Baden. Wn-m 

1844 — Daniel H. Sanders, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen, Mannheim. Wn-m 

1855 — Carl Friedrich Weitzmann, Geschichte der griechischen Musik. Mit 
einer Musikbeilage, enthaltend die sámtlichen noch vorhandenen Proben alt- 
griechischer Melodien und vierzig neugriechische Volksmelodien, Berlin. 
Wn-m (38)/Wn-h (2) 

1869 — Andreas Peter Berggreen, Litauiske, Finske, Ungarske og Nygraeske 
Folke-Sange og Melodier, Folke-Sange og Melodien Faedrelandske of Frem- 
mede, Sammlede og Udsatte for Pianoforte-Ninth Volume, Copenhagen. 

1870 — Andreas Peter Berggreen, Folkenes Nationalsange, Copenhagen. 

1876 — Louis-Albert, Bourgault-Ducoudray, Trente mélodies de Grèce et 
d'Orient, Paris. 

1883 — Pericles Matsas, 80 éAAnvikai dnuotixai ueAcóíat, Constantinople. 

1882/94 — Christos Vlachos, Movoixa okapigýuata év ópoig oxóAgc. Bn-m 
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1901-2 — Ludwig Birchner, ‘Griechische Volksweisen’, Sammelbdnde der 
Internationalen Musikgesellschaft II, 403-29. 

1903 — Hubert Pernot and Paul Le Flem, Mélodies populaires grecques de 
l'ile de Chio, Paris. Wn-m 

1905 — Georgios Pachtikos, 260 dnuddn &AAqgvixà douata, Athens. Wn-m 
(246)/Wn-h (14) 

1906 — Andreas Tsiknopoulos, Anuaddn äouata. Athens. Bn 

[1913?] — Anselme Vinée, Mélodies de Gréce et d'Orient et quelques autres, 
harmonisées par Anselme Vinée en opposition avec Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
ms. BNF 43,323,716. 

1917 — Adamantios Remantas and Prokopios Zacharias, Apícv, Athens. 

1921 — Theophrastos Sakellaridis, Aéro ónuovikà tpayobdla ĝià tpayobói xai mávo, 
Athens. 

1923 — Konstantinos Psachos, Anuaddy dopata Ioprovíag eic Bucavuviv xai 
Evponaixny napaonuaviukny, Athens. Bn/Wn-h 

[1928] — Heinrich Móller, Griechische, Albanische und romdnische Volkslieder. 
Ausgewaáhlt, übersetzt und mit Benutzung der besten Bearbeitungen, Das 
Lied der Vólker 9, Mainz. 

1929 — Nikolaos Lavdas, Anuotikó tpayoto1a. Leipa mpoty. Tpayobdi Kai ziávo, 
Athens. 

193? — Theodoros Papaspyropoulos, Aņuotikà tpayobdoia. KaróAAgAa dia 
ovvaviiag Kai ékrounàç &xó tò paóiógovov. Teðyoç npõtov, Athens. 

1930 — Konstantinos Psachos, 50 dyua@dn &cuora IeAonovvroov Kai Kpytne. 
LvaAsoyyn Qdeiov AOnvév, Athens (Preface by G. Nazos; harmonised by 
Armand Marsick). Bn/Wn-m/h 

1931 — Theodoros Papaspyropoulos, Aņuotikà tpayobdia, 32 ción Ónuotixóv 
Xxopóv. Aopata 46. Xeipá npo, Athens. 

1932 — Argyrios Andreopoulos, EAAgvikoi yopoi kai tpayovdia. Tebyoc mp@tov, 
Thessaloniki. 

1933 — Theodoros Papaspyropoulos, Aņuotikà vpayoóóia. '"EAAgvikoi xopoi. 
Aowata 35. Xeipa devtépa, Athens. 

1933 — Georgios Lambelet, H élAyvixy dnumdyc uovoicý, Athens. 

1937 — Theodoros Papaspyropoulos, Tpei¢ KegoAovviyuxor yopot. Anuoukà tpa- 
yotoia. A) Kátov oto yvañó, B) Xvptoc Kai umóAAoc, DL) IOpeg fj xovtoóc, 
Athens. 


Key to abbreviations in this appendix: 


Wn = Western notation 

h = harmonised 

m = monophonic 

Bn = Byzantine notation (monophonic) 

Unless indicated, Western notation with harmonisations is assumed. 
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Alternative Greek national music 


The case of Petros Petridis 


Nikos Maliaras 


Manolis Kalomiris (1883-1962) is well known as one of the founders of the 
Greek National School of Music and unquestionably the strongest advocate 
of its ideals and aesthetics during the first half of the twentieth century. 
There are of course many other composers who represented and served this 
aesthetic direction, each in their own way. Among them the figure of Petros 
Petridis (71892-1977) emerges as one of the most interesting. In addition to 
being an important composer, he was also a prolific writer of musical articles 
and columns, which he published over a long period of time; in fact, the 
number of Petridis's texts is comparable to those of Kalomiris. In them one 
can follow the composer’s views on various musical questions and, of 
course, on Greek national music. 

Although in studies on the Greek National School of Music Petridis 1s 
a permanent point of reference,! this is the first time that the full range of 
his writings is taken into consideration. Looking at them as a whole, the 
aim of this chapter is to sketch the composer’s personality and ideas, and in 
doing so to touch on the aesthetic ideas of representatives of national music 
other than Kalomiris. Based on approximately 260 articles by Petridis, pub- 
lished in newspapers and periodicals between May 1915 and December 1959, 
I first present Petridis's views about important figures of Greek musical life 
of the period, namely Dimitri Mitropoulos, Manolis Kalomiris, Dionysios 
Lavrangas and Spyros Samaras, before moving on to deal with his views on 
Byzantine and modern Greek music in more detail. 

In an article published in August 1934 in the Greek newspaper Proia, 
Petridis referred to a concert given by the Leningrad Philharmonic Orches- 
tra during the Leningrad Festival. In it he expressed his negative view 
about the incompetent foreign (that is, non-Russian) conductor, whom he 
did not name (Petridis 1934h). However, there can be no doubt that he 





! For an overview of Petridis's work and life, with relevant bibliography, see my article ‘Petros 
Petridis’ in Grove Music Online. 
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was referring to the young Mitropoulos (1896-1960). In the Musical Times 
of London in July 1934, a critical note by Patrick Hughes did name the 
conductor of this same concert, and also shared the tone of Petridis's cri- 
tique: ‘The Russians are masters of powerful down-bowing, but the con- 
ductor — a jumpy, batonless Greek named Mitropoulos — seemed to have 
no rhythmic control over the Leningrad Philharmonic whatever' (Hughes 
1934, 654). Petridis's view of Mitropoulos was generally negative. He had 
already expressed himself unfavourably about Mitropoulos just a few 
months before the Leningrad concert. In February 1934, Petridis had 
taken the maestro to task for not properly rehearsing one of the reviewer's 
compositions, which led to its poor performance (Petridis 1934a). Almost 
twenty years later Petridis would still be negative towards Mitropoulos; 
this time, the object of his criticism (1953) was Mitropoulos's incidental 
music for Euripides's Hippolytus (cf. Siopsi, Chapter 15, this volume). Pet- 
ridis objected to the technique of Sprechchor used by Mitropoulos, arguing 
that the choir was singing out of tune. By contrast, in the moments where 
Mitropoulos had imitated Greek folk songs, his incidental music earned 
Petridis's praise. 

Unlike his consistently negative stance towards Mitropoulos, Petridis's 
views of Kalomiris changed in the course of time. In a first group of articles, 
which date from as early as 1916, Petridis expresses himself positively about 
Kalomiris's ideas. As a young music critic, Petridis was eager to participate 
in the discussions about the formation of modern Greek music, eventually 
placing himself among Kalomiris’s supporters (Petridis 1916a, 1916b). He 
defends Kalomiris against the attacks launched by over-conservative sup- 
porters of Byzantine music, such as Konstantinos Psachos, who had 
denounced Kalomiris's music as being influenced by Western European tech- 
niques and thus not ‘purely’ Greek.” However, Petridis’s views later under- 
went a great change. In 1940 he strongly criticised Kalomiris’s new 
symphonic poem, Minas o rebelos (Minas the Rebel), accusing Kalomiris of 
being bombastic and of representing an oriental style foreign to Greek 
music (Petridis 1940); a few months later, writing on the occasion of the 
death of Dionysios Lavrangas (1860-1941), Petridis claimed that Lavrangas, 
not Kalomiris, had been the real champion of Greek national music — it was 
Lavrangas who had employed Greek traditional material in a genuine and 
inspired manner (Petridis 1941). 

This was not the first time that Petridis praised Lavrangas against Kalo- 
miris. He had done the same a few years earlier in 1933, arguing that Lav- 
rangas demonstrated a proper musical instinct in the way in which he had 





? Compare Psachos's views (1916) on Kalomiris’s first national opera (Protomastoras) and 
Petridis's response (1916d). 
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managed to steer his music through the confusing labyrinth of Greek folk 
songs (Petridis 1933a). In the same text, he accused Kalomiris of using 
old-fashioned techniques, which had been introduced by Wagner and Rus- 
sian composers, and of not following the novel trends in music compos- 
ition after 1910. In Petridiss view, Kalomiris had sadly misused his 
considerable talent by aspiring to compose large-scale symphonic and oper- 
atic works, a task beyond his powers. Kalomiris would do better to restrict 
himself to composing shorter lyric pieces and songs, for which he had real 
talent, Petridis claimed. Petridis would touch again on the issue of folk 
songs in a further article in April 1934, in which he attacked Kalomiris, this 
time along with the columnist Sophia Spanoudi, who generally supported 
Kalomiris. Petridis argued, unjustly, in my view, that Kalomiris merely imi- 
tated folk songs and lacked any real originality of his own (Petridis 1934d). 

Petridis looked no more favourably on Spyros Samaras (1861-1917) 
either, although in this case, his tone was less harsh. Writing many years 
after Samaras’s death, Petridis noted that the use of folk songs made by 
Samaras and other Heptanesian composers had been superficial, not genu- 
ine, and so should be considered unsuccessful (Petridis 1933a). This was 
a belief he had already expressed during Samaras’s lifetime. In 1916, 
one year before Samaras’s death, probably following the first presentation of 
his operetta I Kritikopoula (The Cretan Maiden), Petridis noted: “The idea of 
Greek music is ridiculed when various folk motifs are inserted in melo- 
dramas of Italian or Viennese style’ (Petridis 1916c). This means that con- 
cerning Samaras, Petridis agreed with Kalomiris in that, in reality, Samaras 
was an Italian composer rather than a Greek one (Kalomiris 1910). 

A key and consistent aspect of Petridis’s musical thought about Greek 
music was his attention to sacred music and the way in which it was per- 
formed. Petridis was very critical of three aspects of the performance of 
Byzantine music in Greece during that time: first, the nasal voice used in 
chanting, which in his view was a relic of oriental influence; second, the con- 
flict among various cantors of Byzantine music, which he regarded as very 
unproductive; and third, all attempts to perform Byzantine music in three- 
or four-voice choral arrangements in the style of an Italianate canzonetta. 
According to Petridis, the Byzantine music that was chanted in modern 
churches only derived from a period of Byzantine decline and could not 
have remained immune to the influence of the Turks. Byzantine music had 
been strongly affected by oriental singing styles and acquired many oriental 
characteristics, such as over-embellishment and looseness of the melodic 
phrases, nasal sound and so on (Petridis 1933a, 1933b, 1934b). Petridis 
urged the Patriarchate to expel those unworthy oriental characteristics, to 
‘purify’ church music and determine the features that should be maintained 
in the Liturgy on exclusively aesthetic grounds. Byzantine music ought to be 
performed without its characteristic microtones, which must be seen as an 
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Asian influence (Petridis 1916b),? and it could be harmonised, thus initiating 
the creation of a new wave of sacred music by modern composers. This 
would also bring Byzantine closer to the ancient Greek modes, from which, 
according to Petridis, it derived. 

According to Petridis, the evolution of Byzantine music had been inter- 
rupted by the fall of Constantinople in 1453, which precluded a polyphonic 
development of church music akin to that in Western Europe (Petridis 
1934f, 1934g). Another negative factor was the banishment of all musical 
instruments from Byzantine church music (Petridis 1916a). The same applied 
to the ban on the organ, which Petridis seems to believe had been used in 
churches in Byzantine times (Petridis 1934i).* He was convinced that had 
musical instruments not been expelled, Greek Orthodox church music would 
have been enabled to follow a different course. 

Evidently these views were based on poor historical knowledge? However, 
what Petridis believed concerning the creation of modern sacred music by Greek 
composers is worthy of attention. As early as 1915 he stated that Byzantine 
music, if reformed, would be able to serve as a starting point for the creation of 
a new musical language for Eastern European nations. A glorious symphonic 
school could thus emerge, a language much superior to that of the French impres- 
sionists, who also tried to use aspects of modality in their music but without 
having the proper tradition to do so. On the contrary, Greek, Russian and Balkan 
composers were able, in Petridis's view, to use Byzantine modality as a matter of 
course, because it was present in their own blood and soul (Petridis 1916b). 

Petridiss ideas on this matter would develop in the following years. The 
sacred music of Western Europe, he argued, had been the starting point for all 
art music of Western civilisation, first in the late medieval period and the Renais- 
sance. Sacred music had also functioned as a field of experimentation and innov- 
ation for all new elements that fertilised and contributed to the development of 
later secular music; its role in the creative processes of most European composers 
had been seminalÓ This did not happen in the Byzantine case, with Byzantine 





3 This view can be related to Kalomiris’s famous 1908 ‘Manifesto for a Greek National 
School of Music'. According to Kalomiris, the subtle intervals that characterise Byzantine modal 
monophonic melodies should be set aside in order for sacred Byzantine and traditional Greek 
modes to be adapted to the modern European well-tempered tonal system; see Maliaras (2001, 
15ff). 

^ The organ was never used in religious ceremonies in the Byzantine Empire. It was only used 
in a secular-imperial ceremonial environment and developed into an important imperial symbol; 
see Maliaras (1991). 

5 [n Petridis's lifetime, research on Byzantine musical instruments and their use had not pro- 
gressed far (on this, see Maliaras 2007). 

$ Petridis expressed his fully developed thesis on this matter in one of his last articles (in Petri- 
dis 1958), but aspects of this view are found in earlier texts as well; see, for example, Petridis 
(19162, 1922, 1923, 1933b, 1934c, 1934e, 1937). 
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and post-Byzantine sacred music becoming ossified. Any attempt to explore new 
areas of musical composition in Byzantine sacred music and to create new styles 
and musical forms had sadly been condemned out of hand. 

Faithful to his views, Petridis tried to persuade the authorities of the 
Greek Orthodox Church to adopt a position favourable to progress, and to 
support inspired Greek composers who wished to create new Greek Ortho- 
dox sacred music based on the creative exploration and elaboration of the 
traditional Byzantine modes. These composers would build on Western 
European models, Petridis argued, without alienating themselves from the 
true nature of Byzantine music. To that end, composers would create 
a Greek theoretical system based on Byzantine modes, at the same time 
using modern and contemporary composition techniques and methods of 
the twentieth century. Systems of harmony and counterpoint based on 
Byzantine music and the corresponding modes of folk music could thus be 
created and employed as the material to compose not only modern Greek 
secular music, but also new sacred music intended to be performed in the 
Orthodox Liturgy. Such a system would establish modern Greek art music 
on a more stable footing and allow for the creation of all kinds of both 
secular and sacred music by Greek composers. 

Petridis himself applied these views in practice in two of his own major 
sacred works, namely the Oratorio Saint Paul and the Requiem for the Emperor 
(Constantine Palaiologos), both composed in the 1950s. Those works were com- 
missioned by Archbishop Spyridon of Athens (see Petridis 1956), but were 
badly received by conservative elements within the Church (see Petridis 1957a). 

Petridis was consistent in his aesthetic views both in theory and practice. 
He generally believed that Western music should return to modality and 
follow the model of Debussy (whom Petridis clearly considered a modal 
composer), combined with the French tradition of Art Nouveau, French 
neoclassicism (Roussel, Dukas and to some extent Ravel) and Russian com- 
posers of the Mussorgsky era (Petridis 1916a). He believed that modal sys- 
tems could be a fertile ground for modern Greek art music too, based on 
traditional material. The required modality was, however, scarcely to be 
found in Greek folk songs, which Petridis only reckoned as raw material for 
the creation of Greek art music. For this reason, he gave pride of place to 
his own understanding of medieval Byzantine chant. 

Petridis argued that a procedure of purifying and codifying Byzantine 
chants and folk songs should be initiated, consequently introducing them 
into the educational system, in schools as well as in conservatoires. This 
would enable young composers to compose new Greek art music. Petridis 
laid stress on the fact that the creations of Bach and the composers of the 
classical period had ultimately been based upon folk songs (see especially 
Petridis 1958a, 1958b). Therefore, he proposed a musical style consisting of 
a polyphonic texture of modal melodies based on Eastern Byzantine modes 
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(echoi) and eventually on ancient Greek ones. The pillars supporting this 
structure, he believed, ought to be broadly in line with the Western concep- 
tion of harmony, but derived from the Byzantine modal system. 

As for his own compositions, starting in 1932, Petridis composed two 
seven-part suites entitled Le clavecin modal, Suite no 1 (La) and Le clavecin 
modal, Suite no 2 ( Re) (possibly as part of a series of twelve suites, which 
remained uncompleted), in which Byzantine modal scales were codified after 
the model of Bach and integrated into a new method of harmony and coun- 
terpoint, using polyphonic techniques of the late Renaissance and the Bar- 
oque. This work was the foundation of his personal musical style in keeping 
with his theoretical views on polyphonic modality (which includes multi- 
modality, bitonality and pentatonic scales) with Byzantine colour and in 
a way similar to Bach's Well-Tempered Klavier. 

This point brings us towards a conclusion on Petridis's musical aesthetics. 
The ‘Return to Bach’ motto, which is used as a title in several of his articles 
(Petridis 1948a, 1948b, 1957b), was an important trend in Europe in the 
1910s and 1920s, representing what we call neoclassicism and signalling the 
return to the forms and structures of the late Baroque and early classical 
period. For Petridis, this turn acquired greater dimensions. In his articles he 
rarely referred to musical forms and structures. He rather followed the 
prototype of Bach's codification of tonality in order to create his own codifi- 
cation of a new musical system based on Byzantine modes. His intention 
was to offer a usable tool for Greek composers, to enable them to create 
modern Greek music in just the same way that Bach had done for his con- 
temporaries: not by proposing a new tonal system but by corroborating, 
adapting and tempering an already existing one and transforming it to 
become the basis for all Western tonal music thereafter. This theoretical pos- 
ition places Petridis at the highpoint of Greek musical thought in the twenti- 
eth century. It also draws a connecting line between Greek National Music 
and European neoclassicism of the 1920s and 1930s. 
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The last defender 


Kalomiris’s Constantine Palaiologos and the ‘Idea of 
Greek Music’ 


loannis Tsagkarakis 


The Greeks never served art for its own sake. Beauty always had a purpose: 
to be of service to life. The ancients wanted their bodies strong and beautiful 
so that these bodies might be receptacles for balanced, healthy minds. And 
beyond this — the supreme purpose — so that they might defend the polis. 
(Nikos Kazantzakis, Report to Greco) 


‘To fight bravely, devoid of hope’! 


In April 1453, an overpowering Ottoman army laid siege to Constantinople, 
the capital and the last stronghold of the Byzantine Empire. However, des- 
pite the severity of the attack, it was still unthinkable that the city that had 
been the largest, wealthiest and most important Christian capital of the 
medieval world would ever fall into Ottoman hands. Even when the con- 
quest of Constantinople appeared inevitable, the Emperor Constantine XI 
Palaiologos refused to surrender to Sultan Mehmed II and until the night of 
the fall, on 29 May 1453, he valiantly defended his city — the city that was 
ironically founded in May 330 and was named after an emperor also bearing 
the name Constantine. 

It is widely recognised that the fall of Constantinople (a city also known as 
the Polis) had multiple implications for the course of European civilisation. It 
has been viewed as the final stroke that triggered the downfall of an entire 
world and the historical moment that changed the silk route and redefined 
economic, political and cultural relationships between the continents. Some of 





I am grateful to Nikos Gigourtakis, Christoforos Liondakis and Maria Sourtzi, and in particular 
to Myrto Economides for reading and commenting on the initial draft of this chapter. Kazantza- 
kis (1973, 169). 

' From Constantine Palaiologos, Kazantzakis (1956, 512). 
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Byzantium’s cultural heritage that escaped the unmerciful looting, such as ancient 
manuscripts and books, works of art, symbols of wealth and relics of saints, were 
either sold or scattered around the world and across civil and religious institu- 
tions of Western Europe. The equally important influx of Byzantine scholars and 
intellectuals to Western Europe imbued the Renaissance and signposted the end 
of the medieval world and the advent of a new era. 

It is believed that Constantine Palaiologos spent the final moments of his life 
fighting the invaders on the bastions of Constantinople, which were thought to be 
impregnable. However, his mysterious disappearance during the night of the siege 
generated legends that stirred the popular imagination. It was God’s will, as the 
most captivating of these legends has it, that the brave emperor was not killed but 
turned into marble awaiting an archangel’s call to free Constantinople and drive 
the Ottomans beyond a mythical place called the ‘Red Apple Tree’. Like the 
Akrites, the relentless guards of the frontiers of the Byzantine Empire who 
became the subject of epic poetry and later the heroic symbols of Greek 
nationalism,* Constantine Palaiologos’s name withstood oblivion through the 
evocative legend of the immortal emperor.? 

This legend, which sustained the hope that one day Constantinople would 
return to its ‘rightful owners’, contributed to the preservation of Constantine 
Palaiologos’s legacy into the collective memory of the Greek nation. Ironically, 
Constantine Palaiologos, whose reign was particularly short, went down in his- 
tory as one of the most remembered Byzantine emperors. He was determined by 
fate to be the last Byzantine sovereign to die for his city and the cultural and spir- 
itual values for which it stood. His mythologised heroism became a point of refer- 
ence for both popular imagination and the world of arts and letters in modern 
Greece. The production of plays, poems, dramas and novels inspired by the last 
Byzantine emperor was significantly intensified after 1830 when modern Greece 
received international recognition as a sovereign nation-state Constantine 





^ Comparable examples are the poems La chanson de Roland in France, the Nibelungenlied in 
Germany, and the E/ Cantar de mio Cid in Spain. During the nineteenth century, epics, poems 
and legends that featured archetypical heroic figures of the medieval world became the prime 
resource for the construction of national heroes for the newly born nation-states of Europe. For 
a multifaceted approach of Akrites in Europe, see Ahrweiler (2004); for Digenis Akritas and his 
role in Greek nationalism, see Beaton (2004). 

5 For the life and legend of Constantine Palaiologos, see Nicol (1992). 

One of the earliest examples is the 1818 drama Constantine Palaiologos by Ioannis Zambe- 
lios. In the post-1830 years, Constantine Palaiologos appeared in the works of Georgios Tertsetis, 
Georgios Zalokostas, Georgios Vizyinos, Christos Christovassilis. With the invigoration of the 
*Great Idea' in the first decades of the twentieth century, the last Byzantine emperor became 
a recurrent theme in the works of Georgios Drossinis and Kostis Palamas; see also the poems 
‘Parthen’ (1921) and ‘Theophilos Palaiologos’ (1923) by C. P. Cavafy. Constantine Palaiologos 
reappeared in works of members of the so-called ‘Generation of the Thirties’, such as Stratis 
Myrivilis, M. Karagatsis, Nikos Engonopoulos and Odysseus Elytis; see also works by Georgios 
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Palaiologos came to be regarded as the defender par excellence of national values 
and of the Greek Orthodox faith, ethics and culture. He was even pronounced by 
Odysseus Elytis as ‘the last Hellene’, awaiting, like a phoenix, the moment to rise 
from the ashes (Elytis 1997, 277-8). 

From 1261 — when the Palaiologos dynasty came into power — until 
1453, the weakened Byzantine Empire experienced a paradoxical flourish- 
ing in the visual arts and letters known as the ‘Palaiologan Renaissance’. 
This was the period during which Byzantine intelligentsia and artists 
became passionately involved in the study and dissemination of classical 
Greek literature and philosophy. It was through the prism of Greek 
antiquity that many Byzantine literati sought to redefine their identity as 
Hellenic. However, the fall of Constantinople in 1453 (also known as the 
‘Alosis’), brought an abrupt end to these endeavours. 

On numerous occasions modern Greek intellectuals felt compelled to 
raise awareness among the general public about the fall of Constantin- 
ople and its repercussions on the history of the Greek nation and about 
the heroic example of Constantine Palaiologos, perceived as sketched 
above. It was on such an occasion on 1 October 1953 that the promin- 
ent literary journal Nea Estia published a collection of writings by some 
of the leading Greek authors of the time to commemorate five centuries 
since the fall of Constantinople. Among them was 'Constantine Palaio- 
logos: The National Legend of the Fall’, the dramatic work that Nikos 
Kazantzakis conceived in 1944, the final year of the German occupation 
of Greece. 

Only nine days after the publication, in Antibes, the southern coastal 
town in France where he was living in self-imposed exile, Kazantzakis 
received an old ‘teammate’,’ his compatriot Manolis Kalomiris 
(1883-1962). Returning from his long-desired pilgrimage to the Bayreuth 
Festival, Kalomiris was delighted to see Kazantzakis again, and con- 
fessed that after having laid a bayleaf wreath on the gravestone of Rich- 
ard Wagner he was ready to die in peace. 

In addition to Wagner, his life-long musical and ideological idol, the 
poetry of Kostis Palamas had been providing Kalomiris with solutions 
to his intellectual and nationalist quests since the very outset of his 
career. However, it was Kazantzakis’s theatrical work that had proved 





Athanassiadis-Novas, Christos Zalokostas, Kostas Kyriazis, Tatiana Stavrou and Kyriakos 
Charalambides. 

7 ‘SyvabAntic’, a term used by Kazantzakis for Kalomiris in the autograph dedication of his 
play, Constantine Palaiologos: “To the dearest friend, teammate and musical pride of Greece to 
thank him for visiting me at my home tonight’ (Kalomiris 1960). Unless otherwise stated, transla- 
tions are my own. 
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most suitable to express Kalomiris’s grand nationalistic rhetoric and 
become the cornerstone of his operatic oeuvre. His first opera, or 
‘musical drama’ in Kalomiris’s own definition, was The Master Builder 
(O protomastoras), based on Kazantzakis’s play with the same title and 
dealing with the popular Greek legend about the bridge of Arta, 
according to which the master builder had to sacrifice his fiancée as an 
unconditional term for the bridge’s sound foundation and completion. 
The opera premiered in Athens in 1916 and its apparent symbolism 
proved to be particularly expressive of the context of the First World 
War, which Greece was about to enter. 

It took Kalomiris almost forty years to return to Kazantzakis for operatic 
inspiration. At their meeting in Antibes in 1953, Kazantzakis gave Kalomiris 
not only a particularly warm welcome, but also a signed copy of his Constantine 
Palaiologos. The play evoked an immediate and overwhelming emotional 
response from the seventy-year-old composer, who would admit reading it ‘in 
tears’ on his train journey to Greece (Kalomiris 1961, iv). However, despite its 
emotional effect on him, both the book’s length and its lofty symbolism dis- 
couraged Kalomiris, who deferred the composition of the opera for four years. 

Arguably, the catalyst for Kalomiris to begin the composition of his last 
and grandest opera in 1957 was Kazantzakis’s death; and Panagiotis Kanel- 
lopoulos’s book I Was Born in 1402, which was also published in that 
same year, must also have fired his imagination — especially the pages 
describing the events on the night of the siege.® 

If the writing of Constantine Palaiologos had troubled Kazantzakis and 
absorbed much of his creative energy for several years, for Kalomiris too the 
musical aspects of his three-act opera based on Kazantzakis's play proved 
particularly complex. Kalomiris was highly concerned with his legacy and 
wished his final opera to be the embodiment of his aesthetic and nationalist 
values. These concerns generated a cycle of reflection, hesitation and self- 
doubt during the composition of Constantine Palaiologos. The large scale of 
work also made extraordinary demands of physical and mental endurance. 
Unlike his heroic emperor, who never doubted his mission, Kalomiris faced 
moments of personal crisis, such as the one that took place on the night of 
29 September 1958. The exhaustion, agony and doubt about the message of 





8 Panagiotis Kanellopoulos (1902-86) was a prominent Greek politician, academic and pro- 
lific author. His book J Was Born in 1402 (Academy of Athens Prize, 1957) offered an interpret- 
ation of the historical events and the cultural life of Byzantium from 1402 until the time of the 
fall. With a language aimed at stirring the national sentiment, Kanellopoulos recounted the failed 
attempts of the political and religious authorities of Constantinople to form alliances with the 
West in order to save their doomed empire. At the same time, he paid tribute to the Byzantine 
scholars whom he viewed as inspired visionaries who planted the seed from which the modern 
Greek nation emerged 400 years later. 
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his final work are captured in his autobiography My Life and My Art (Kalo- 
miris 1988, 172): 


Tonight I locked the manuscripts and sketches of Constantine Palaiologos in 
my drawer. I don’t feel strong enough to accomplish such a [great] task. The 
babbling spring has dried. And moreover, pourquoi et pour qui? 


His fragile health also let him down, causing interruptions and delays, but, as 
he writes in his idiosyncratic style, ‘the image of my grand-daughter Hara and 
the vision of Constantine Palaiologos boosted my will to fight [for my life] 
and to survive. And I survived’ (Kalomiris 1961, iv). Even during his hospital- 
isation in 1960, Kalomiris continued to work on the opera, which was finally 
completed in his sickbed at his home in 1961. It was only upon its completion 
that Kalomiris’s self-confidence and optimism were restored. This became par- 
ticularly evident in the extensive preface he prepared for the publication of 
the work (in a two-piano reduction). In a confessional tone, Kalomiris recap- 
itulates and reaffirms his lifelong commitment to nationalist ideals: 


I believe that with the music of Palaiologos, more than any other of my works, 
including even the historic Master Builder, I have commenced a new chapter in 
the history of Greek art! Not because of my new approach to the Byzantine 
hymns and psalms, but because I showed that in the musical tradition of 
Greece, even after being battered by various gales and uncertainties, I have 
remained faithful and defended my artistic ideals, my spiritual Gods, and 
retained my faith in the Idea of Greek Music. The same zest and faith with 
which I had composed the Master Builder, the Symphony of Valour (Symphonia 
tis leventias)? and the Palamas Symphony also guided me to compose Constan- 
tine Palaiologos. [...] I always followed my own path — the same path I have 
been following since my youth. 

(Kalomiris 1961, iv-v) 


In this emotional preface Kalomiris clearly states his identification with both 
the master builder and Constantine Palaiologos, who in the eyes of the dying 
composer appear identical. The Nietzschean archetype of male heroism, who 
overcomes emotional boundaries, the female's self-sacrifice, the prophetic out- 
cast figures who foretell a disaster — all are epitomised in both works. 





? The ailing composer borrowed the phrase ‘the babbling spring has dried’ (Exépewev Haya. 
Aadgovoa) from the oracle that was supposedly delivered in the mid-fourth century to the last 
pagan emperor, Julian (the Apostate), at the Temple of Apollo in Delphi, and which announced 
the end of the ancient pagan world and the advent of Christianity. This is also discussed in Tsala- 
houris (2012, 23-34). 

10 The word ‘levendia’ approximates the meaning of ‘valour’, ‘bravery’ or ‘manliness’ (par- 
ticularly with reference to men from the Eastern Mediterranean). 
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To intensify the suffering of the emperor, Kalomiris makes a major modi- 
fication to the plot of the original play. In Kazantzakis’s original play there 
is a scene with the two lovers Giovanni Giustiniani, the commander-in-chief 
of the Byzantine army, and Anna Notara, a young woman of noble descent, 
who attempts to seduce Giustiniani and challenge his commitment to the 
higher cause of defending the Polis. Kalomiris retained the scene of the two 
lovers, but he substituted the Emperor Constantine for Giustiniani. 

This striking modification of the original play is also suggestive of Kalo- 
miris’s intentions of Enhancing Kazantzakis’s historical dramatisation with 
elements prominent in Wagnerian dramas such as exaggerated conflicts, 
transcendental dilemmas and fiery passions, which as a rule demanded reso- 
lution in heroic death, the passage to immortality. Kalomiris was fascinated 
by such extremes and at the same time profoundly moved by the expressive 
language of Kazantzakis; he thus decided to retain the original verbatim of 
the theatrical work to the most part of the opera. 

It is possible that Kalomiris was influenced by the opéra dialogué, a style 
that Alexander Dargomyzhsky first introduced into Russian opera,'’ and 
which was later typified in the emblematic Boris Godunov, in which Mus- 
sorgsky also preserved verbatim a significant proportion of Pushkin’s 
original. Some parallels in roles and stage action between Boris Godunov 
and Constantine Palaiologos can be observed from the beginning of the first 
act in Kalomiris’s opera. Boris was a Westernising leader, suffering from 
guilt (for murdering Prince Dimitri, son of Ivan the Terrible) and whose 
legitimacy as a ruler was undermined by a monk. Constantine too faced the 
rage of the fanatical clergy after turning to the West for alliances and for his 
attempted union of the churches. The crowd scenes, the climate of agitation 
and imminent crisis, the lamenting of the populace, the imposition of Cath- 
olicism over Eastern Orthodoxy and the disruptive truths introduced by 
a Holy Fool are topoi shared in both works. 

In the first act of the opera, Kalomiris follows Kazantzakis’s original, 
which refrains from actual description of events and focuses instead on the 
political and social parameters leading to the decline and fall of Constantin- 
ople. Special emphasis is given to the associations of power, such as the atti- 
tude and privileges of the Byzantine aristocracy and oligarchs. To voice his 
social critique, Kazantzakis creates the role of the firewalker (pyrovatis), 
a marginal figure from the point of view of Orthodox Christianity. The role 
of the firewalker displays some characteristics that are reminiscent of Holy 





11 [n his opera The Stone Guest, which was left unfinished at his death in 1869. 

12 For Kalomiris, the Russian composers, and the ‘Mighty Five’ in particular, had set an 
unsurpassed exemplar of national school of music and had unavoidably influenced his symphonic 
and operatic musical style. 
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Fools, the ‘insane Saints’ that lived during the Byzantine era. More specific- 
ally, Kazantzakis portrays the firewalker as an eschatological prophet who is 
in a permanent trance and is endowed with the ability to read and interpret 
signs of disasters and to deliver God’s will. Visually he appears like an 
insane figure dancing on fire, bringing to mind the firewalkers (anastenar- 
ides) who, to this day, perform firewalking rituals in certain areas of North- 
ern Greece and Bulgaria at the festivals of Saints Constantine and Helen. 
Unlike the abbot, who represents the religious authority and the uncondi- 
tional faith in the Virgin Mary, the invincible defender of Constantinople, 
the firewalker foresees with certainty the fall of the city. It is equally interest- 
ing that the fall is portrayed as the result of the spiritual decline and corrup- 
tion of Constantinople by the West (embodied by the ‘Franks’). For 
instance, the union of the Eastern Orthodox Church with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which was attempted by Constantine Palaiologos two months 
before the fall of Constantinople in the hope of garnering Western support, 
is perceived by the Orthodox clergy as a fatal sin that caused the wrath of 
God to be turned against Constantinople. 

The second act of the opera paints a psychological portrait of the 
emperor. His suffering is intensified and the commitment to his mission is 
tested to the utmost degree. Contrary to the anticipation of 
a catastrophic finale, the third act of the opera is presented in 
a triumphal manner. The final scene, which takes place inside the cath- 
edral of Hagia Sophia, is symbolically portrayed as a triumph of the 
spirit over matter. The invasion of the Ottomans shattering the doors 
and interrupting the Christian liturgy is contrasted with the ascent of the 
emperor and Anna, who are glorified by the angels as they are raised to 
the heavens. The opera closes with the hopelessness and the screaming of 
the congregation, which is counteracted by the words that Kazantzakis 
borrowed from folk poetry: ‘Be quiet Blessed Virgin, do not weep or cry. 
Again, in years, in time, again it will be Yours, again it will be ours!’ 


To endure and to resist 


Possibly more than any other Balkan people or the Russians, modern Greeks 
have perceived themselves as the rightful descendants and the privileged heirs 
of Byzantium. Greek historiographers and folklorists in particular claimed 
that the Byzantine era bridged the historical gap between classical antiquity 
and modern Greece. The modern Greek nation, as they proclaimed, had 
shown remarkable endurance and had resiliently survived a continuous 





15 For details on the Holy Fools, see Ivanov (2006), and for the firewalking movement rituals, 
Danforth (1989). 
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historical evolution from remote antiquity to Byzantium and from there to 
the present time.'^ 

A significant number of Kazantzakis's theatrical works can be seen as 
providing support to this historiographical claim. By purposefully covering 
all these three historical periods they affirm the ‘endurance and continuity’ 
of Hellenism, and to some extent his ‘own roots’, as Peter Bien (2007, 224) 
suggests.'? On the contrary, the subject matter of Kalomiris's operas is pri- 
marily anchored in the Byzantine and Ottoman past and the folk legends 
associated with them. He believed that Greek composers ought to put their 
music to the service of the nation by revealing the hidden potential and the 
exceptional qualities of Byzantine chant and the Greek folk song. To achieve 
this, he proposed a formula that other established national schools such as 
the Spanish, Czech and Russian had followed. He had made it clear that 
Greek composers need not imitate actual folk songs in their works but 
instead develop them with the ‘technical means’ (such as harmony and 
counterpoint) of the Western canon and especially the Austro-Germanic 
repertoire. 

Kalomiris was particularly proud of his Greek-Anatolian heritage and 
had an enduring nostalgia for his native Smyrna (modern Izmir), the city 
that before its destruction in 1922 had been the financial and cultural hub 
of Hellenism for the entire Eastern Mediterranean. Prior to 1922, Kalomir- 
is's nationalist views were expressed in a particularly fervent and polemical 
manner. His 1908 debut as a composer in Athens became the platform to 
express his musical and linguistic positions and where he sought the support 
of the most militant supporters of the demotic language by becoming an 
‘activist’ in the debate over the ‘language question’. Later, however, he kept 
a distance from the extreme demoticists and offered his unconditional sup- 
port to the politician Eleftherios Venizelos, the foremost exponent of the 
Great Idea, the driving force of Greek nationalism. One of his best-known 
works and an indicative example of Kalomiriss commitment to, and cele- 
bration of, the Great Idea is his symphony no. 1, the Symphony of Valour, 
which concludes with a choral arrangement of the Byzantine hymn “To 
Thee, the Defending Champion Leader’ (Tfj ónepuóyo) arranged for choir 
and symphony orchestra. At its premiere in Athens in September 1920, 





14 Indicative of the systematic efforts to prove Greece's historical continuity are the works of 
the philologist and antiquary Spyridon Zambelios (1815-81), the historian Konstantinos Paparri- 
gopoulos (1815-91) and, of the folklorists, Nikolaos Politis (1852-1921) and Georgios Megas 
(1893-1976). 

'S Under the German occupation and within a very short space of time Kazantzakis rewrote his 
version of Aeschylus’s Prometheus Trilogy (1943), and by September 1944 he had completed Kapodis- 
trias and the first draft of Constantine Palaiologos, plays that draw upon the ancient, Byzantine and 
modern history of Greece. For further chronological details, see Bien (2007, xxix, 224). 
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shortly after the victorious outcome of the First World War, this epic finale 
intoxicated the audience with patriotic enthusiasm and ignited their excite- 
ment and expectation that Constantinople would once again become the 
capital of the nation; unlike Kazantzakis, who in Constantine Palaiologos 
made reference to this evocative hymn only once, Kalomiris highlighted its 
Importance by giving it prominence in various climactic moments through- 
out the opera.'° 

After the Asia Minor Disaster in 1922, for many notable intellectuals, 
such as Palamas and Kazantzakis, the concept of the Great Idea lost its irre- 
dentist aspect and became gradually transformed into a powerful metaphor 
for the cultural regeneration of the Greek nation.'’ For Kalomiris, however, 
the Great Idea never lost its seductive glamour. He never compromised on 
his vision, even when all his battles seemed to have failed and, like Constan- 
tine Palaiologos, he was left alone and hopeless struggling to establish his 
‘unfulfilled dream’ of a respected and internationally recognised Greek 
National School of Music (Kalomiris 1961, iii). 

Despite a series of disasters, including the destruction of his homeland 
Smyrna in 1922 and personal adversities during the Second World War and the 
civil conflict that followed in 1944, Kalomiris never became alienated from his 
nationalist ideals. On the contrary, these dramatic moments fertilised his artistic 
creativity and strengthened his faith in the ‘Idea of Greek Music’, which he 
succinctly articulated as follows: 


The highest duty of Greek music, I believe, is to become the core, the centre, of 
the future art music of the East, and to suggest through its own achievements 





16 Both the legend of Constantine Palaiologos and the hymn ‘To Thee, the Defending Cham- 
pion Leader’ provided inspiration for several composers of the so-called Greek National School 
of Music. Some notable examples are the Requiem for the Emperor Constantine Palaiologos 
(1952-1964), the ‘Dorian’ Symphony no. 4 (1942) by Petros Petridis (1892-1977) and the sym- 
phonic fantasy The Last Night of Byzantium (1961) by Georges Kazasoglou (1908-84). Andreas 
Nezeritis (1897-1980), another composer faithful to the National School, concluded his career 
with a dramatic scene entitled Samuel (based on a poem by Aristotelis Valaoritis), a work that is 
comparable in several aspects to Kalomiris's Constantine Palaiologos. 

17 Tn October 1925, while passing through Constantinople on his way to Russia, Kazantzakis 
wrote to his future wife Eleni: ‘I realize how far I’ve gotten away from the nationalistic ideal. [...] 
I sense the whole of the human struggle, independently of national labels. I suffer, love, I rejoice 
with them [...]' (H. Kazantzakis 1968, 129). Cf. from a letter to Elli Lambridi from the same days: 
‘I look at the defensive walls, Hagia Sophia, the Galata tower, Scutari opposite, and all the 
legends reach a boil in my heart, all the Byzantine clamor, the whole of the familiar bloodstained 
setting. [...] Whatever in all of this is humane, I experience with indescribable intensity; whatever 
is historical, patriotic, and fanciful I detest and is very far from me. Formerly, this latter element 
held sway over me. Formerly - that is, in 1919 — when I saw Constantinople for the first time' 
(Bien 2012, 227). Especially after 1923, as he confessed to Pandelis Prevelakis, Kazantzakis 
moved away from ‘nationalism’ to a ‘post-nationalist view’ of Greek politics; see Roilos (2001). 
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a unique path to be followed by neighbouring peoples. In this way Greece will 
become once again, the leading, the enlightened nation. 
(Kalomiris 1949, 18) 


Kalomiris’s unwillingness to accept the new world order was challenged fur- 
ther after the Second World War. He felt isolated as his position and role in 
the musical life of Greece progressively declined. At the height of the Cold 
War, both the United States and West Germany aided in the institutionalisa- 
tion of musical modernism in Greece. These countries channelled generous 
funding to Greek avant-garde projects and offered performance opportun- 
ities to a significant number of Greek composers. It was within this political 
and cultural context that the posthumous discovery of a large corpus of 
modernist works by Arnold Schoenberg’s Greek pupil, Nikos Skalkottas, 
took place, which subsequently led to his canonisation (see also Chardas, 
Chapter 16, this volume). After his premature death in 1949, Skalkottas’s 
fame grew rapidly. He was soon launched both as the father figure of 
modern Greek music and as a sui generis modernist genius overlooked by 
the history of Western music (see Levidou, Chapter 10, Mantzourani, Chap- 
ter 9, and Vouvaris, Chapter 11, this volume). 

Kalomiris was undoubtedly alarmed by the rapidly changing musical 
milieu. He was particularly concerned for his posterity and the likelihood of 
being remembered in Greek music history as the ‘anti-modernist’ conserva- 
tive figure who had held back the evolution of Greek music. He came to the 
realisation that it was difficult to form musical alliances while atonality and 
serialism had achieved widespread recognition and were endorsed by musical 
institutions across central Europe and throughout the United States. In ill 
health and with little influence over the musical affairs of his country, Kalo- 
miris’s feelings of isolation were enhanced as he also witnessed the increasing 
popularity of bouzouki music, which was particularly endorsed by the 
domestic film industry as an authentic Greek cultural expression.!® 

Attracted by the internationalist agenda of postwar modernism, the 
younger generation of Greek composers also turned away from Kalomiris's 
musical and ideological fixations. To their ears his music sounded anachron- 
istic and parochial. The voice of his Nietzschean heroes coming from an old 
world, ‘like the voice of Kalomiris himself’, as Jim Samson writes (2013, 
313), was heroic ‘but no longer of its time’. Increasingly, young composers 





18 «Greek [art] music cannot be an imitation of folk music [...] Similarly, it cannot be the imi- 
tation of bouzouki [music] (Kalomiris 1961, iv). In 1961, Manos Hadjidakis's soundtrack for the 
film Never on Sunday, featuring Jules Dassin and Melina Mercouri, received the ‘Oscar’ Academy 
Award for best original song. The film romanticises the rough urban life of Piraeus and presents 
the bouzouki as the prime medium for Greek musical expression. 
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began to explore new musical languages, which in the eyes (or ears) of their 
senior fellows seemed heretical, anti-national and subversive of the unques- 
tionable musical foundations that had been set by the canonical repertoire 
over the centuries. 

In 1954, a year after visiting Kazantzakis in Antibes, Kalomiris’s frustra- 
tion about the future of Greek music escalated. In his speech to members of 
the Academy of Athens, he called on the cultural elites of the country to 
defend national music from its enemies: 


With their innate idiosyncratically restrictive laws, atonality and dodecaphony 
are anti-national and clearly internationalist. [...] It will be apparent that if 
contemporary Greek music prematurely discards its national characteristics, 
without having first created a connecting link with its long traditions, then the 
noble Idea of Greek Music will die irrevocably. 

(Kalomiris 1954, 557-8)!? 


However, with the music of Constantine Palaiologos, which he completed 
seven years later, Kalomiris's loyalty to tradition and the rhetoric of the 
National School is put into question. Some modern scholars have identified 
in this work signs of a radical change that might even involve the employ- 
ment of dodecaphony, a system Kalomiris had repeatedly denounced as 
anti-national.? At first glance, the dodecaphonic elements in Constantine 
Palaiologos do give the impression that Kalomiris is embarking upon a new 
modernist journey. Yet this is a deceptive impression as these elements lie on 
the surface of his music and are not developed further through a systematic 
dodecaphonic technique. 

What we find in the music of Constantine Palaiologos is an evolution of 
Kalomiris's post-Wagnerian idiom rather than a radical break with the past. 
Here, more than any of his previous operas, Kalomiris exhausts his leitmotif 
technique, thus reaffirming his loyalty to this Wagnerian device and operatic 
aesthetic in general, despite his attempt to transcend it and make 
a transition to the East (Samson 2013, 312). The entire melodic and har- 
monic material of the opera is derived from a long table of leitmotifs dis- 
played in the published piano score of the work. Kalomiris composed 
variations of the prime leitmotifs that are associated with the protagonists 





1? From very early on in his career Kalomiris preferred the vague term ‘Idea of Greek Music’ 
over the more concrete and standardised term ‘Greek National School of Music’. The abstract- 
ness of the term ‘Idea of Greek Music’ created unavoidable associations with the ‘Great Idea’, but 
it also suited Kalomiris to express his vision as a generalised ideal or a symbol of cultural suprem- 
acy easily adaptable to different political and historical contexts; see Tsagkarakis (2013, 29-30). 

2 Maliaras (2009, 100-11); Charkiolakis (2012, 229-40); Tsetsos (2004, 145-6). 
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and their actions, thoughts and emotional state, together with leitmotifs that 
correspond to a particular atmosphere or event. 

These leitmotifs are instrumental in the musical analysis of the work, 
which also reveals some additional aspects of their function and role. One 
of their predominant features is the extensive use of chromaticism both in 
the vocal lines and in the harmonic fabric. However, this chromatic density 
does not suggest an attempt to break with the bonds of tonal music, as 
tonal centres, polymodality, formal functions, folk music material and 
psalmody are still present. The decisive D7, with which the opera ends, 
leaves no doubts about the respect for tradition. 

As the following musical excerpts reveal, chromaticism is used by Kalo- 
miris as a means of intensifying the text's meaning.*! An example is the leit- 
motif no. 1, ‘The City is taken’ (EáAo f| Hós, Example 8.1), whose text is 
based on a folk song lamenting the conquest of Thessaloniki by the Otto- 
mans in 1430. Kalomiris accompanies the melody of the lament with a bass 
that consists of two chromatic descents, inviting immediate comparisons to 
the passus duriusculus technique, a musico-rhetorical figure that denoted 
lamentation and grief during the Baroque period.? 

A demonstrative illustration of extensive chromaticism applied to the 
harmonic fabric of the work can be observed in the leitmotif of ‘Constan- 
tine Palaiologos’ (Example 8.2). The tonal ambivalence of the melody is 
strikingly augmented by the predominantly chromatic voice leading in the 
lower parts. 


$c ae 


Example 8.1 Leitmotif no. 1: ‘The City is taken’. 





























?! Many of Kalomiris's works are suggestive of his concern to draw out the semantic features 
of the texts he set to music. Indicative examples can be found in his early songs and particularly 
in his first symphonic work with programmatic character, entitled The Romeic Suite. In the first 
movement of this work, the prolonged repetition of a characteristic motif is a gesture aiming at 
recreating musically the sound of the waves in a restless sea. To represent the motion of 'the spin- 
ning wheel’ in the second movement of The Romeic Suite, Kalomiris resorts to an accompanying 
figure that is reminiscent of the piano accompaniment used by Schubert in Gretchen at the Spin- 
ning Wheel. For a relevant discussion, see Tsagkarakis (2013, 15). The use of the term ‘Romeic’ is 
particularly noticeable in the programme notes for his 1908 Athens debut that in retrospect came 
to be considered the *manifesto' of the Greek National School of Music. 

?2 The topic is thoroughly examined in Williams (1998) and Bartel (1997). 
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Example 8.2 Leitmotif no. 4: ‘Constantine Palaiologos’. 











On other occasions Kalomiris takes chromatic complexity to such extremes 
as to make one wonder whether he had abandoned his faith in tonal music. 
For instance, Examples 8.3, 8.4 and 8.5 show a tendency of the melody to 
include as many pitches as possible from across the entire chromatic scale. 

In other instances, dodecaphony is not the driving force but the result of 
Kalomiris’s desire to employ and exploit the properties of certain intervals. 
This is the case with leitmotif no. 16b (Example 8.6), which is a variation of 
leitmotif no. 16a (augmentation of its seven initial notes). This is the only 
leitmotif that contains all twelve pitches of the chromatic scale and is the 
result of the almost exclusive use of tritones (in the form of augmented 
fourths or diminished fifths). The tritone is the interval that has historically 
been dubbed as the diabolus in musica, and Kalomiris most probably con- 
sidered the use of augmented fourth appropriate for the role of the fire- 
walker and his ominous prophecies about the imminent catastrophe of 
Constantinople. In German baroque music a dissonant leap such as the aug- 
mented fourth often functioned as a musico-rhetorical figure known as 
saltus duriusculus and it was particularly well suited to express texts or 
words with harsh or negative meanings and connotations (Bartel 1997, 381). 
Since the nineteenth century, the augmented fourth in particular had been 
employed as a very common convention suggesting demonic spirits and 
supernatural powers, while later, by the beginning of the twentieth century, 
it became an impressionistic device to allude to the supernatural or witch- 
craft. Examples of this practice can be found in the works of diverse com- 
posers such as Wagner, Liszt, Debussy and Britten. 

These are some of the most easily recognisable ways in which Kalomiris 
treated chromaticism. As a means for achieving coherence Kalomiris follows 
a traditional path by resorting to continuous variation and development of 
his leitmotifs. More importantly, though, he remained faithful to the triadic 
construction of the harmonic background even though his voice leading is 
to a large extent determined by chromatic motion. Kalomiris was acutely 
aware that the use of excessive chromaticism and his (deceptive) dodeca- 
phonic leitmotifs would most probably raise questions as to whether he had 
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Example 8.3 Leitmotif no. 5: *Constantine's decision to defend his City’. 
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Example 8.4 Leitmotif no. 6: ‘Variation of leitmotif no. 5’. 
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Example 8.5 Leitmotif no. 16a: ‘The firewalker’ (pyrovatis). 
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Example 8.6 Leitmotif no. 16b: ‘Variation of leitmotif no. 16a’. 


finally been seduced by a foreign modernist muse. To address these concerns 
that could possibly harm his musical legacy, he paraphrased, in the preface 
of the score of Constantine Palaiologos, the wording of his favorite oracle of 
Delphi, which we also find in the final sentences of his autobiography (see 
above): 


I am not aware, nor am I interested in finding out whether the music of Con- 
stantine Palaiologos 1s modernist or conservative. It is something that babbled 
from my aged soul, like the water of the thousand-year-old spring that [still] 
babbles because it is destined to babble. 

(Kalomiris 1961, iv) 
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To die and to rise 


The potency and endurance of the legend of Constantine Palaiologos does 
not derive solely from the fact that he was the last heroic defender of the 
greatest Christian city of the medieval world, but also from interpretations 
of his death and his anticipated resurrection. The figure of Constantine 
Palaiologos turned to marble became the nation’s ‘psychic force’, as Peter 
Bien writes (2007, 227), that is ‘lying dormant waiting to sprout anew’ when 
the right moment comes. Kalomiris (1961, iii) referred to Constantine 
Palaiologos as ‘the immortal flower’ and used the analogy of ‘an old tree 
that blooms for the final time before dying’ to signify the reinvigorating 
property he ascribed to his final work, which he could have not dedicated to 
any other than the Greek people.” 

Kazantzakis’s restless spirit had questioned almost every aspect of 
modern life. He was also a profound existential philosopher and his denial 
of, and fearless approach to, death is registered in many of his works and in 
Constantine Palaiologos more particularly. Close to the end of his life, Kalo- 
miris recognised in Kazantzakis’s play the ideal of a tireless and immortal 
defender of an old world. He was particularly inspired by this concept of 
immortality, where death or catastrophe is not a final stage but the catalyst 
for creative and artistic forces: ‘When you see all your dreams falling apart 
and piled up in ruins, then your desperation becomes a creative force when 
you feel it as Kazantzakis did’ (Kalomiris 1961, iv). Kalomiris even quoted, 
in the preface to his score, the final — and one of the most powerful — words 
of the play uttered by Constantine as he sees the fall and the looting of his 
city (equivalent to matter), but still decisively declares that his soul (the 
spirit) remains unconquered: 


[...] the houses, the palaces, the chapels all plunge into Hades. But you, my 
soul, never fall, as you are not a palace nor a chapel, but an enormous bird 
soaring high over the cliff, never to fall! 

(Kazantzakis 1953, 1381)” 


Defiance of the idea of death as a terminal point had preoccupied Kalomiris 
during the German occupation, when he was composing the lesser-known 
opera Anatoli (Sunrise, also meaning The East), which surprisingly retells 





23 Kalomiris intended to dedicate Constantine Palaiologos to his fellow composer and director 
of the Greek National Opera, Antiochos Evangelatos (1903-81). However, realising the potency 
of its national symbolism soon after the completion of work, Kalomiris changed the dedication. 

?* With the words ‘enormous bird’ Kazantzakis most probably alludes to the double-headed 
eagle, the major emblem of the Byzantine Empire that was used extensively for both sacred and 
secular purposes. 
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the story of a young king turned to marble? who was eventually brought 
back to life thanks to a young woman endowed with rare qualities of devo- 
tion, persistence and endurance. This is one of the many versions of 
a Greek folktale known as ‘The Prince in a Swoon’, popular in at least six 
different regions of Greece (Dawkins 1953, 316-17). Kalomiris’s libretto for 
Anatoli is based on a play by Yannis Kambysis, which is essentially 
a literary version of this folktale.”° 

In Kambysis’s original play, the girl, whose name is Maro, disappears in 
a hurricane after she breaks the spell, leaving behind the devastated king. For 
years, as he wrote, Kalomiris was sceptical about this fatalistic *Nietzschean 
finale’, something that delayed the completion of the opera (Kalomiris 1953, 
vi). Eventually, he came to the conclusion that he needed to replace the ending 
of the story with an optimistic and inspirational one. In Kalomiris’s radically 
reformed finale, Maro is finally united with the young king and in the closing 
scene they sing a ‘celebration to love’ duet to confirm their everlasting union 
while the sun is rising. At the time of composing Anatoli, Kalomiris, along with 
the vast majority of the Greek intelligentsia, were anxiously anticipating the lib- 
eration of their country, and his works could not but inspire feelings of hope 
and profound optimism. The period before liberation was undoubtedly a very 
dark one, but, as Bien writes (2007, 231), it was also 


[...] a time of great hope for everyone, Kazantzakis included; we may therefore 
assume that the play’s [Constantine Palaiologos] positive elements especially the 
emphases on Greek endurance, continuity and rebirth — date from the initial 
draft. 


It was the same optimism and faith in the positive outcome of the Second 
World War that Kalomiris also articulated in the preface to the score of 
Anatoli: 


Maro, an innocent and reserved girl, who remains vigilant and determined to 
awaken the young King turned to marble and to give him back his youth and 
his life, appeared to me as a symbol, a symbol of the despair (konpóc) that 





?5 Kalomiris was attracted to this theme from the onset of his career. Two works bearing the 
title The King Turned to Marble (the first for bass, soprano, mixed choir and orchestra and 
the second for voice and piano), both dating from 1915, may be seen as harbingers of Anatoli and 
Constantine Palaiologos. 

?6 Yannis Kambysis (1872-1901) wrote Anatoli in 1901. Like Kazantzakis he was an ardent sup- 
porter of the demotic language and his work also reveals the impact of Nietzsche. Kalomiris's second 
opera, The Mother's Ring (To daytvdio1 ts uávac), is also based on a play by Kambysis that Kalomiris 
came across in 1908. After a long incubation, Kalomiris completed Anatoli in 1945 and the work was 
performed by the Greek National Opera soon after liberation in 1945. 
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burns inside the hearts of all these people who feel for Greece, for the Idea of 
Greece and for the rebirth of the Greek soul, of the Greek nation [...] 
(Kalomiris 1953, v) 


It is therefore not a mere coincidence that during the final year of the 
German occupation both Kazantzakis and Kalomiris were simultan- 
eously preoccupied with the same theme: a heroic male figure who has 
been turned into marble and is awaiting his liberation. Even the title 
Anatoli made an explicit suggestion about a new start and the expect- 
ation of freedom. 

In addition to Constantine Palaiologos, another epic figure also preoccu- 
pied both Kazantzakis and Kalomiris towards the very end of their lives. 
Digenis Akritas, who fought against the personification of death and was 
the iconic defender of the borders of the Byzantine Empire, had also been 
transformed into a national symbol in modern Greek literature (Polymerou- 
Kamilaki 2000, 58-67). Chronologically, Kazantzakis intended his epic 
Digenis Akritas to begin with the fall of Constantinople and, as he confessed 
in a letter to Prevelakis dated 1 September 1940: ‘Digenis will be my life’s 
final work, my swan song, and I'd like to finish it when I’m seventy years 
old' (quoted in Bien 2012, 530). 

Kalomiris had very similar plans. Immediately after the completion of 
Constantine Palaiologos and contrary to his public declarations that he had 
been praying to God to allow him some more time to complete his 'swan 
song’, Kalomiris silently embarked on sketching his own libretto and even 
completed the leitmotifs of the first section of his own Digenis Akritas pro- 
ject: an operatic trilogy beginning with the birth of Digenis, then proceeding 
to his adult life and romance and finally concluding with his eternal fight 
with the darkness and the ‘death of the spirit." Unfortunately, little is 
known, as Kalomiris did not reveal his plans for Digenis Akritas, and he 
died before the completion of what would surely have been his most ambi- 
tious and large-scale operatic project. As an anguished cry, Constantine 
Palaiologos represents the last attempt by Kalomiris to be heard and to 
voice his nationalist ideals and musical credo through an emblematic work 
that would not only resist oblivion but would also safeguard his musical 
legacy and defend his posterity. 





?7 The original titles of each section are: i) H yévvyon, ii) H Atoyévvnty and iii) Yea uapuapévia 
aAcvia. The drafts and sketches of Digenis Akritas were discovered in Kalomiris's desk soon after 
his death in 1962. See Anoyanakis (1986, 4—5). 
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A Greek icon 


Heteroglossia, ambiguity and identity in the music of 
Nikos Skalkottas 


Eva Mantzourani 


Nikos Skalkottas’s engagement with Greek folk song is well documented, 
and several important, recent studies have explored aspects of his Greek 
identity as reflected in his compositions, both from discursive/theoretical and 
technical/analytical standpoints.’ Yet, Skalkottas was a reluctant nationalist 
composer, ambivalent about his relationship with his country and 
compatriots.” At an artistic level, despite his expressed wish in 1931 that he 
had written more music ‘so that [his] country would have its first composer’ 
(letter to Temko, 26 October 1931), he did not engage meaningfully with the 
prevalent Greek musical, artistic or literary trends of the 1930s and 1940s.* 
Throughout his career, Skalkottas intermittently used Greek folk elements as 
a source of inspiration in his compositions, and infused populist pieces with 
Greek references, creatively employing identifiable images, sounds and liter- 
ary themes; yet, unlike composers associated with the Greek National 
School of Music, he did not engage systematically with Greek poetry or lit- 
erature (for an exception, see Vouvaris, Chapter 11, this volume) and he 





' Notably, Zervos (2008), Christodoulou (2008), Tsougras (2007, 2013), Romanou (2009) and 
Levidou (2013, 2014; also Chapter 10, this volume). 

? Skalkottas’s surviving letters to Nelly Askitopoulou, Manolis Benakis and Matla Temko 
invariably convey his antipathy towards the musical establishment and life in Athens (which he 
called ‘the graveyard’) and his dismissiveness of his compatriots, who he believed were ‘all good 
amateurs!’ (letter to Askitopoulou, 18 August 1926). He considered his return to Greece to be 
‘worse than death’ (letter to Askitopoulou, 16 June 1925), and after his involuntary return to 
Athens he felt sick, bitter and trapped in his homeland (letter to Temko, 27 November 1935). For 
further discussion, see Mantzourani (2011, 29-30, 58-9). The translations are my own, unless 
otherwise noted. 

3 Compared with his other contemporaries of the so-called Generation of the Thirties, Skalk- 
ottas did not actively engage with culture and the arts in Greece, and he did not exert any influ- 
ence on musical trends or on other composers. This might be the result of his own reticence, but 
also his lack of mainstream Greek education, and his low social, economic and professional 
status. For further discussion on this issue, see Vrondos (2008). 
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remained something of a social and cultural outsider, and a composer who 
was persistently associated with European modernism. 

As in his letter to Temko mentioned above, Skalkottas occasionally 
expressed his desire to be seen as a Greek composer and he composed sev- 
eral works, among them his Greek Dances, specifically with this in mind. His 
aim was to compose Greek music not in the manner of his compatriots, but 
by forging a new, inclusive language, one that was technically grounded in 
a Western modernist musical aesthetic, fusing Greek-inspired ideas with pro- 
gressive compositional elements. His oft-repeated statement to Manolis 
Benakis that ‘A Greek composer can write Greek music without touching 
the folk song’ (letter dated 27 February 1932)* implies that Skalkottas 
believed that his twelve-note and atonal works could show a Greek influ- 
ence, even if they have no references to folk song. 

Similar to Béla Bartók's methods of integrating folk music into his com- 
positions, Skalkottas incorporated traditional folk music idioms in a number 
of his compositions in three essential ways: (1) arrangements of authentic 
folk tunes by adding accompaniments; (ii) imitation of folk sources in 
a more abstract fashion, either by using authentic folk tunes or folk-like 
melodies of his own invention; and (iii) assimilation of folk music into an 
original art music idiom, in which the material is removed from the original 
folk source. 

This chapter suggests that Skalkottas's arrangements of folk songs, his 
Greek Dances and folk-like works for small ensembles, can be seen as 
belonging to the genre of ‘rural miniature’, a hybrid genre that emerged out 
of urban European composers’ encounters with folk and popular music 
(Walden 2014). Drawing on Bakhtin’s notion of heteroglossia, the chapter 
considers how the hybridity of Skalkottas’s folk-inspired works musically 
codified his ambivalence towards the Greek musical establishment and his 
perception of his position in Greek culture. 

The straightforward arrangements of folk melodies include pieces for 
voice and piano, such as, “The Doe’, ‘Ali Pasha’, ‘Light Dawned in the East’ 
(1929-31), ‘Mother, Don’t Beat Me’ (1942), ‘The Night Came On, Who Am 
I Going to See’ (folk song from Roumeli, 1944/8), and the ‘Three Greek 
Songs for Violin and Piano’: ‘River’, ‘Olympus and Kissavos’ and ‘My 
Daughter, Go To Sleep’ (1945/7).° 

On a technical level, the arrangements of ‘The Doe’, ‘Mother, Don’t Beat 
Me’ and ‘My Daughter, Go To Sleep’ show a progressive change in 





^ See, for example, Thornley (2001). 

5 H haiva’, ‘Adj-Haodc’, ‘Aotpaye n AvatoA(, ‘Mn pe dépveic páva’, ‘Eviytooe noióve 0a 
160’, ‘Tps SnpotiKoi oKooi yia BioAi Kat 71&vo': ‘Totapdc’, ‘O OdAvpmocg xt o KiooaBoc’ and 
‘AVTE, Kotov KOPN pov’. 
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Skalkottas’s treatment of the harmonic accompaniment, from the tonally 
oriented ‘The Doe’ to chromatically inflected modality within a diffused 
bitonal environment in ‘Mother, Don’t Beat Me’, to the superimposition of 
two harmonic languages. modal in the voice and atonal in the accompani- 
ment — in ‘My Daughter Go To Sleep’ for violin and piano. These arrange- 
ments are characterised by multi-layered textures — voice, piano right hand 
and piano left hand, often including a pedal/drone — each having its own 
harmonic material, resulting in bitonality or polytonality. The folk melody 
remains largely unchanged in its various repetitions within the phrase struc- 
ture. Skalkottas achieves variety and interest in these arrangements through 
the juxtaposition of the modal tune with the heterophonic accompaniment, 
and the blatantly tonal cadences at the end of phrases. For example, in ‘The 
Doe’, the simple harmonic accompaniment, shown in Example 9.1, is ton- 
ally oriented around the tonal centre A, with chromatic inflections, while the 
phrases end with clear A minor-A major cadential chords. 

The song ‘Mother, Don't Beat Me’,° shown in Example 9.2(b), is strophic 
and alternates between solo and chorus. The result is a repetitive melody 
without thematic development in which the harmonic manipulation is the 
main characteristic element of the arrangement. It includes modal references, 
non-functional chromaticism, bitonal chords and chromatic substitution that 
deflects the mode without changing the central pitch of F#. The song out- 
lines a compound binary form (ABA'B), largely defined by the modal- 
harmonic treatment of each section, as shown in Example 9.2(a). The folk 
melody in Sections A and A’ is based on an F# gapped mode (F#-G#- 
A-B-C#-E); it features chromatic grace notes, including B-flat and G-nat- 
ural, which are treated as non-functional chromatic decorations. Sections 
B and B’ are based on the chromatic mode: F#-G-A#-B-C#-D-E-F#. 

According to Skalkottas’s second approach to the folk material (see above), 
folk sources were imitated in a more abstract context, in which either authentic 
folk tunes or folk-like melodies of his own invention were used. Such melodies, 
functioning as a ‘motto’ and then developed, form the basis for Skalkottas’s 
Greek Dances in particular. For example, in *Nisiotikos Dance’ (‘Island Dance’), 
he uses a different thematic idea for each contrasting section — Section A is built 





5 The folk song from Rhodes was published in 1935 as no. 86 in the first volume of Samuel 
Baud-Bovy's Chansons du Dodécanése, with the title ‘O togAAjc ávtpaç’ (‘The Bold Man’) (Baud- 
Bovy, 1935). It has six verses, which in the original are sung alternately by a female and male 
voice, which Baud-Bovy indicates as ‘Solo’ and ‘Coro’. It is not known whether Skalkottas was 
aware of the published transcription, or whether he used it when he arranged the song around 
1942, but he clearly follows the recorded version as the basis for his arrangement. According to 
Papaioannou (1997, ii, 46), he probably jotted down the tune when he was making the transcrip- 
tions for Melpo Merlier, and he has harmonised the song in three different ways, with small 
variations. 
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Example 9.1 ‘The Doe’, ca. 1929/31, opening gesture, bars 1-12. 


Form Bars Modal structure 

A 1-16 F#-G#-A-B-C#-E 

B 17-32 F#-G-A#-B-C#-D-E 

A’ 33-48 F#-G#-A-B-C#-E 

B’ 49-64 F#-G-A#-B-C#-D-E 
ABA'B' 1-64 F#-G-G#-A-A#-B-C#-D-G 


Example 9.2(a) Skalkottas’s ‘Mother, Don’t Beat me’, formal and modal 
structure 
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Moderato 
mf (Tenor) sf be 






Mn wpe déQ-vetc, Ua - va, un pe déQ-vetc, 


Mn ple O€Q - VEIG, wa - va, ue TOV KO - ma - VO, 


Fe 
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9 (Sopran) 








Mn ue d€Q - VELG, uá ns pe d€Q - VEIG, 


ue OQ - veg, uá 





Example 9.2(b) ‘Mother, Don’t Beat Me’, folk song from Rhodes, bars 1-14. 
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on a traditional modal folk tune from Crete, ‘A Girl from Mylopotamos’, while 
Section B is built on a tonal folk-like melody by Skalkottas (see Example 9.3). 
The treatment of the folk material is freer. As Dounias (Dounias 1939/63, 35) has 
pointed out with reference to Skalkottas’s 36 Greek Dances: 


The Greek motifs are not a ‘theme’, the centre, they are only an incentive that 
stimulates creation. They are analysed into rhythmic life, into colour, without 
ever sounding in their original folk form, something that would fetter the sub- 
sequent evolution. Thus Skalkottas’s aim is not to make Greek music, but to 
give the impression of Greek music. 


In the Mayday Spell (1943-4, orchestration 1949), as Tsougras (2007, 23) 
has shown, a folk-like melody is used in ‘Argyro’s Song’ (Example 9.4), 
while elsewhere, only rhythmic elements, drawn from traditional Greek 
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Example 9.3 Skalkottas’s ‘Nisiotikos Dance’ (‘Island Dance’) from the 36 
Greek Dances (transcription for strings): (a) section A, opening gesture. 
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Example 9.3 (continued) (b) Skalkottas’s transcription of the folk-song ‘A girl 
from Mylopotamos’; (c) Skalkottas's ‘Nisiotikos Dance’ (transcription for 
strings), section B, opening gesture. 
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Example 9.4 Mayday Spell, ‘Argyro’s Song’. 


dances, are used to invoke associations with the tradition, as for example, 
the Syrtos dance rhythm in the ‘Girls’ Dance’ (Example 9.5). 

Skalkottas’s third approach is based on the assimilation of the essence of 
folk music into an original art-music idiom, in which the material is 
removed from the original folk source, as, for instance, the use of Greek 
rhythms or motifs reminiscent of Greek folk music — particularly to a Greek 
audience — in a chromatic, atonal or dodecaphonic context. For example, 
the Tsamikos rhythm in the ballet The Maiden and Death (1938), in the 
third of the /5 Little Variations for Piano, and in the Passacaglia for piano, 
or the Kalamatianos rhythm in the Rondo of the 70 Sketches for Strings, or 
‘the robust manly Greek folk dance’, which Romanou (n.d.) hears in the 
First Piano Concerto. 

Folk-like melodies are used in abstract instrumental works, particularly in 
the form of theme and variations, such as the dodecaphonic Eight Variations 
on a Greek Folk Theme for piano trio (1938), the Short Variations on 
a Mountain Theme (no. 3 from the 32 Piano Pieces, 1940), the Greek Folk- 
dance (no. 5 from the 32 Piano Pieces), the Thema con variazioni (second 
movement of the Piano Suite no. 3, 1940/1), Variations on the Rebetiko Song 
by Vassilis Tsitsanis ‘Tha pao ekei stin Arapia’ (second movement of the 
Concerto for Two Violins, 1944-5). In these pieces Skalkottas’s idiomatic 
compositional technique involves the fusion of a modal folk idiom with 
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Example 9.5 Mayday Spell, ‘Girls’ Dance’ (movement 4, bars 137—43, strings). 


a modernist, atonal harmonic language, while his compositional process is 
identical to that used in his purely atonal and dodecaphonic theme and vari- 
ations works, such as the 75 Little Variations for Piano, the Passacaglia 
from the 32 Piano Pieces, or the Thema con variazioni from the First Sym- 
phonic Suite. For example, in the Suite for Piano no. 3, the second move- 
ment Thema con variazioni is based on a folk theme (thème grec populaire). 
However, it is not known whether it is an authentic folk song or Skalkottas’s 
own. The folk or folk-like melody in the theme is circled in Example 9.6." 
The movement consists of the theme, five variations and a coda, and 
Skalkottas combines the folk-like melody with modern, twentieth-century 
chromaticism, free atonality and multilayered textures, each with its own 
harmonic content and ‘tonal’ direction. The folk theme, initially presented in 
the upper voice of the three-part texture, is accompanied by harmonies 
based on the construction of two chromatic aggregates, one for each of its 
two phrases? In the subsequent variations the manipulation of the theme 





7 For a detailed discussion of this piece, see Tsougras (2013, 267-87) (and particularly 269). 

* These aggregates are divided into smaller cells, defined by their pitch-class structure, which 
remains largely unchanged throughout the variation set. This is a technique Skalkottas also used 
exactly in the 75 Little Variations for Piano, the Passacaglia for Piano and other dodecaphonic 
works of the theme and variation type. The harmony is free atonal, but with specific harmonic 
elements and allusions of pitch centricity. Tonal elements, such as open, parallel fifths and fourths, 
as well as minor and major thirds, invoke a defused tonal harmonic environment congruent with 
the nature of the melodic theme. 
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Example 9.6 Suite for Piano no. 3, movement IL, Thema con variazioni, opening 
gesture. 


includes transformational techniques, such as transposition and retrograde, 
normally associated with dodecaphonic compositional techniques. However, 
the theme always remains recognisable by retaining its abstract contour, 
intervallic structure and modal characteristics. 

Similarly, the first Little Suite for Violin and Piano (1946), although a free 
dodecaphonic work, outlines three movements, each based on Greek- 
inspired thematic material. In the first movement, Tanz-Preludio, the violin 
plays a Greek folk-like theme, complete with a pedal note A, while the two- 
layered piano accompaniment is freely atonal, with each textural layer 
having its own tonally centered harmonic content. The harmonic structure 
of the theme consists of twelve-note aggregates, divided into sub-groups, 
which are defined by their pitch-class content and remain unaltered through- 
out, with the melody using seven notes of the song, while the piano plays 
the other five as interchanging harmonies (Example 9.7). 

The second movement is based on a ‘folk song’ (/Aaikó tpayooót — Volk- 
slied’) from Thessaly. It is harmonically constructed from chromatic aggre- 
gates, structured as a ‘tonal’ theme with a bitonal accompaniment, 
producing a polytonal harmonic environment overall (Example 9.8). 

Similarly, the third movement, ‘Like a Peasant Dance’, is also folk-like in 
spirit and construction (Example 9.9). In this piece, the symbiotic relation- 
ship between the folk element and Skalkottas’s idiosyncratic twelve-note 
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Example 9.7 Little Suite for Violin and Piano, movement I, Tanz-Preludio, 
opening gesture. 


compositional process, create, as Zervos (2008, 64) puts it, ‘a homogeneous 
whole without any important aesthetic oppositions between the two musical 
languages’. 

In these brief pieces, Skalkottas follows Schoenberg’s advice to use the 
arrangements of folk tunes ‘in the form of variation or in rondo-like struc- 
ture’ (Schoenberg, n.d., quoted in Feisst 2011, 301). Overall, the folk 
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Andante moderato 





Example 9.8 Little Suite for Violin and Piano, movement II, *Aaikó tpayoúði — 
Volkslied’, opening gesture. 


element does not alter the atonal or dodecaphonic style of the compos- 
ition; instead, it is absorbed by the modernist approach, producing 
a new coherent style, unrelated to the nationalistic music being com- 
posed by Greek composers of the same period. As Tsougras (2013, 282) 
observes, ‘in Skalkottas’s style, the folk element becomes an organic 
part of a modern, rich and multi-faceted distinctive musical language, 
an unobtrusive but deep element of identity, character and meaning’. 
Furthermore, in those pieces that are not simple, straightforward 
arrangements of a folk tune, but that fuse traditional and folkloristic 
elements with a modern harmonic language, Skalkottas achieves the 
compositional goal he expressed in a letter to Manolis Benakis (dated 
17 December 1931): ‘to discover the combination that I’ve been seeking 
for such a long time, of a strict technique [applied to] our folk songs, 
but with a new content’. 


Skalkottas and Bartok 


Skalkottas was influenced by Bartók's approach to folk song and the 
way the latter used it in his compositions ‘with new harmonies, 


Allegro vivo 
3 











Example 9.9 Little Suite for Violin and Piano, movement III, *Like a Peasant 
Dance’ (‘Wie ein Bauertanz — Lav ywpiatiKos yopóc"), opening gesture. 
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contemporary forms and the freshness of popular music’ (Skalkottas 
1931, 112).? Like Bartok, Skalkottas did produce rural miniatures (more 
on this below), together with more abstract pieces of music, infused 
with the flavour of the Greek folk music tradition. Skalkottas’s three 
approaches of arrangement, imitation and absorption/assimilation of the 
folk idiom are similar — if not identical — to Bartók's methods of 
incorporating folk music into his compositions, as those are explained 
in his essay ‘The Influence of Peasant Music on Modern Music’ (Bartok 
1949-50, 19-24). One of these methods involves the appropriation of 
a traditional melody to serve ‘as a “motto” while that which is built 
around it is of real importance’ (Suchoff 1976, 341). Furthermore, for 
Bartok, 


the composer can allude to folk music without direct quotation, inventing an 
original melody in imitation of known melodies; and at some later stage in his 
career he might even be able to ‘absorb’ the folk music he studies as his 
‘mother tongue,’ thus writing naturally in the style. 

(Suchoff 1976, 344) 


For Bartok, folk music was ‘natural’, ‘organic’ and ‘primordial’ (Frigyesi 
1998, 104), while the folk melodies ‘are the embodiment of an artistic per- 
fection of the highest order; [...] they are models of the way in which 
a musical idea can be expressed with utmost perfection in terms of brevity 
of form and simplicity of means’ (Suchoff 1976, 6). Consequently, folk 
music could ‘become a source of inspiration for a country’s music only if 
the transplantation of its motives is the work of a great talent’ (Bartok 1976 
(1931), 357). This is explicitly echoed by Skalkottas in his essay “The Folk 
Song’ (1938, 8): folk song if treated by ‘a great composer will be perfected 
and become compelling to modern listeners’. 

Bartók's early approach to the setting of songs and dances demonstrated 
that he associated folk music with the characteristics of brevity, simplicity, 
objectivity and expressiveness (Walden 2014, 177) and in his compositions 
he employed rural melodies and stylistic effects gleaned from his study of 
traditional music in an attempt to purify art music. As Klara Móricz (2000, 
252) explains, he hoped that by doing so he could use his compositions as 
a purifying force in urban society. In contrast to Bartók's elevated cultural 
sentiments, Skalkottas's motive was to improve the folk song — and not to 
purify art music or Greek urban society — as he considered the former to be 
incomplete and needing refinement in order to present it to a higher audi- 
ence and make it internationally significant. He believed that: 





? Movükávtum ppeokáða. 
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The folk songs’ manipulation is necessary for the great creator who wants to 
deliver them completed, manipulated with the stability of some future value. 
[...] We should always hope that in time we shall deliver if only a few of our 
folk songs, completed and arranged in multiple ways, to the great audience, 
which will propagate them abroad with affection, thus attributing them and 
their creator the place they deserve. So here is a great and lofty civilising task 
that is given to capable specialists, but also to inspired Greek artists of poetry 
and of music. At private musical gatherings, at public concerts, through the 
gramophone and on the radio one day we could thus listen to our folk songs 
in the tone of our times, in the tone of the future. 

(Skalkottas 1938, 8; translated in Levidou 2013, 513) 


Consequently, Skalkottas developed, elaborated and updated the original folk 
song material he used. He ‘modernised’ it and fused it with a tonal language 
different from its origins, one that he saw as emanating from the ‘civilised’ 
Western world. I read this as an expression not of elitism, as Levidou does 
(2013, 509), but of insecurity and cultural inferiority about both the musical 
value and sociocultural associations of the folk song, and of Skalkottas’s own 
standing in the Greek artistic milieu. He perhaps wanted to disassociate the 
folk song from the uneducated peasant class, with which he was himself 
closely connected; therefore, he ‘strips the folk song of its social and cultural 
contexts, playing down its popular origins, while aspiring to elevate it to 
a perceived higher cultural product’ (Levidou 2013, 263). His approach to the 
folk song perhaps reflects ‘the collective anxiety of other first-generation 
Greek National Music School composers, because of their sense of cultural 
inferiority, which was exemplified by Kalomiris’s characterisation of Western 
Europeans as “musically advanced peoples" (Savvidou 2011, 7). 


Rural miniatures, heteroglossia and the distance between Skalkottas and 
Greek culture 


Skalkottas’s arrangements of folk songs and folk-like works for small ensem- 
bles, and his various arrangements of Greek Dances, belong to the hybrid 
genre of ‘rural miniature", a genre that emerged out of urban European 
composers’ encounters with folk and popular music, and was frequently per- 
ceived and performed not simply as ‘classical’ or ‘folk’ music, but as a new 
form that exhibited elements listeners associated with both. As Walden 
(2014, 6-7) explains, ‘Although the music on which rural miniatures were 
based was not always rural [...] they were generally associated with the 





10 The term was coined by Joshua Walden, who employs the word ‘miniature’ to indicate the 
common formal characteristics of this body of works, describing both their brevity and instru- 
mentation (Walden 2014, 28). 
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ideological distinction between urban “society” and rural “community”. 
Furthermore, “These rural miniatures were also made to serve as signifiers of 
social and cultural identities for listeners far away from the work’s stylistic 
origins. [...] In concert programmes [they] were a vehicle for offering urban 
listeners insight into rural and minority cultural artifacts and thereby depict- 
ing the sounds of the nation’ (Walden 2014, 8-9). 

Rural miniatures vary in construction from single-movement works to 
multi-movement collections of rural songs and dances, such as Bartók's 
Hungarian Folk Tunes and Romanian Folk Dances,'' which Skalkottas prob- 
ably knew. Individual movements tend to be formally simple, generally con- 
taining only one or two principal melodic themes, and are often followed by 
a coda (Walden 2014, 33). As Walden (2014, 34) explains, 


The composers of rural miniatures tend to evoke the melodic scales found in 
folk music traditions by mixing major and minor, writing in ‘medieval’ modes, 
or inflecting diatonic scales with additional accidentals. Many rural miniatures 
are composed in the minor with phrase endings in the major tonic. 


The diversity of musical material and idioms Skalkottas employed in his 
folk-inspired music is even greater than that used in these kinds of rural 
miniatures, although he used Greek modes instead of medieval modes. The 
diversity of this musical material is analogous to the diversity of speech 
types, or speech-genres, which the Russian linguist Mikhail Bakhtin 
(1895-1975) identified in the novel, and they can be further considered with 
reference to Bakhtin’s concepts of ‘heteroglossia’ and ‘hybridisation’. 
Bakhtin (1981, 324) defines heteroglossia in the novel as 


another's speech in another's language, serving to express authorial intentions but 
in a refracted way. Such speech constitutes a special type of double-voiced dis- 
course. It serves two speakers at the same time and expresses simultaneously two 
different intentions: the direct intention of the character who is speaking, and 
the refracted intention of the author. In such discourse there are two voices, two 
meanings and two expressions. And all the while these two voices are dialogically 
interrelated. [...] It is as if they actually hold a conversation with each other." 





!! One-movement rural miniatures include works such as Achron’s ‘Hebrew Melody’ and 
‘Scher’ (op. 42), Joel Engel’s ‘Chabad’er Melodie’ (op. 20, no. 1) and ‘Freilachs’ (op. 20, no. 2) 
and Enrique Granados's ‘Spanish Dance’ (transcribed for violin and piano by Fritz Kreisler). 
Multi-movement works include Bloch's Baal Shem, Achron's Stempenyu Suite, and Pawel 
Kochanski’s Suite populaire espagnole, based on Falla's Siete canciones populares espafiolas 
(Walden 2014, 33). 

12 Emphasis in the original. 
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As Walden (2014, 12) observes, ‘heteroglossia is opposed to unitary language 
and what makes its uniqueness is this diversity’. 
For Bakhtin (1981, 358), hybridisation 


is a mixture of two social languages within the limits of a single utterance, an 
encounter, within the area of an utterance, between two different linguistic con- 
sciousnesses, separated from one another by an epoch, by social differentiation 
or by some other factor. 


He continues (Bakhtin 1981, 361): ‘the novelistic hybrid is an artistically 
organized system for bringing different languages in contact with one 
another, a system having as its goal the illumination of one language by 
means of another’. In a novel the languages will not fuse together and this 
permits the reader to identify them. For Bakhtin (1981, 360) hybridity in the 
novel is a deliberate artistic device by which authors use language to ‘create 
the image of language’. 

With respect to music composition, the rural miniature, a hybrid genre, is 
based on musical heteroglossia (Walden 2014, 12). Hybridity, in particular, 
can help to establish the emergence of new musical styles and genres from 
cross-cultural encounters, and this is exactly what Skalkottas does in his 
own arrangements of folk songs, the Greek Dances, and other compositions 
that incorporate authentic-folk or folk-like elements. In creating his inclusive 
compositional style, Skalkottas appropriates and adapts elements from vari- 
ous musical styles and genres and diverse compositional techniques. As 
Dounias (1939/1963, 35) realised early on, Skalkottas’s aim was, as men- 
tioned already, ‘to give the impression of Greek music’, and thus the incorp- 
oration of these folk-like elements into his art music compositions can be 
interpreted as a form of musical heteroglossia. 

Influenced by Schoenberg’s compositional philosophy, Skalkottas did not 
employ exclusively dodecaphonic, modernist or ‘Greek composition’ strat- 
egies but merely what he conceived as ‘composition’. As Zervos (2008), 
Christodoulou (2008) and Mantzourani (2008, 2011, 2016) have already 
shown, his approach is characterised by inclusivity and stylistic synthesis. 
His underlying rationale and compositional aesthetic are similar in all his 
works, regardless of whether they are simple arrangements of folk songs or 
large orchestral works. Several of these works synthesise tonal, atonal and 
dodecaphonic elements; the Greek folk-inspired material is just another 
compositional element (such as jazz or any other popular idiom) that pro- 
vides the raw material for his compositional technique, devoid of any ideo- 
logical and nationalistic underpinning. In such pieces, as Tsougras (2013, 
282) has noted, ‘the folk element does not alter the modernistic outlook and 
content of the composition’; instead ‘it is neutralized and absorbed by the 
modern modus operandi, thus producing a new coherent, amalgamated 
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style, not pertaining to the nationalistic music composed by the majority 
of Greek composers of the same period’. At a superficial level, there- 
fore, the folk idiom, on the one hand, and the atonal, chromatic, 
dodecaphonic idioms, on the other, have a dialogic relationship within 
the musical texture, and can be seen as functioning similarly to the dia- 
logue in a novel. 

Similar to Bakhtin’s view (1981, 293-4) that ‘language becomes “one’s 
own” only when the speaker populates it with his own intention, his own 
accent, when he appropriates the word, adapting it to his own semantic 
and expressive intention’, Skalkottas uses musical heteroglossia, in the 
sense of fusing two languages and two different compositional systems, 
particularly in those pieces in which folk tunes are superimposed on or 
integrated within atonal and dodecaphonic textures. Furthermore, again 
drawing on Bakhtin, we can refract something of the relationship 
between Skalkottas and the Greek folk material that he employed in his 
modernist compositions. I read his approach as evidence of a rather dif- 
ferent relationship between Skalkottas and these Greek folk idioms. As 
a hermeneutic device, heteroglossia provides a way of explaining the dis- 
tance between Skalkottas, as author/composer, and Greek culture, as this 
was presented by the folk materials he was using to create the musical 
dialogues implied in his pieces. That distance can be measured in 
a number of ways: 


i. Geographical distance between Berlin and Athens, and his reluctance to 
return ‘to the graveyard’, as he referred to his homeland, despite his 
hardships abroad. 

ii. Emotional distance: he unsuccessfully tried to set himself up as an intel- 
lectual in Germany. After his involuntary return to Greece he wrote 
explanatory accompanying commentaries on certain of his pieces in 
both Greek and German. In all these writings, the German versions are 
always written with greater care and clearer presentation, whilst the 
Greek equivalent are written hastily. More tellingly, at the time of the 
German occupation of Greece, he wrote the accompanying commentary 
to the overture for large orchestra (The Return of Ulysses) in German 
only, a sign, perhaps, of his emotional attachment to the adoptive coun- 
try that had nurtured his talents. 

ii. Artistic/musical distance between his art music and Greek folk culture. 
Despite their artistic quality, folk-inspired works — the Greek Dances in 
particular — arose more from opportunism on Skalkottas’s part, rather 
than ideological conviction, in order to satisfy his principal benefactor 
Benakis, and others, following his attack on the Greek musical establish- 
ment in 1931, and because he wanted, in his words, ‘to make some 
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people shut their mouths, the ones that make out I’m not capable of 
writing tonal music’ (letter to Benakis, undated, mid-January? 1932).? 

iv. Cultural/social distance: Skalkottas’s ambivalence arose in part from his 
wish to distance himself from his peasant roots and his low social and 
financial status. In contrast, Kalomiris and other influential contempor- 
aries of the 1930s generation were secure in their upper-middle-class, 
educated, often wealthy backgrounds. In those compositions that 
include Greek folk materials we hear not only the recasting and elevat- 
ing of a Greek peasant imaginary, but also the ambivalence of Skalkot- 
tas’s relationship with that particular aspect of Greek cultural heritage 
that it came to represent. 

v. Intellectual distance between his aspirations to be part of the high mod- 
ernism of Western Europe and what he saw as the parochial nationalism 
of the Greek musical establishment. Skalkottas did not have the sus- 
tained nationalist sentiments that, say, Kalomiris had. The latter con- 
sistently made clear his conscious ideological direction in various 
writings about the National School, the use of Greek folk song in the 
creation of National Music, and in his sustained reference to language 
and the connection he drew between music and speech.'* Skalkottas did 
not engage systematically with Greek poetry or literature, and distanced 
himself from more obvious expressions of Greek cultural heritage in 
order to align himself more clearly with the European modernism to 
which he sought to belong. 


In conclusion, if Skalkottas is a Greek national icon, it is not because of 
any narrow, nationalist ideology, but because of his original treatment of 
diverse musical sources and elements. Through a syncretic approach, he 
forged a new inclusive language, one technically based on modernist Western 
compositional techniques but also fusing these progressive compositional 
elements with Greek-inspired folk or folk-like material. This compositional 





13 Although, in the hope of attracting further financial support from Benakis, Skalkottas had 
expressed occasional interest in traditional Greek music, it was only after the traumatic Athenian 
episode (and the withdrawal of funds) that ‘the Greek theme’, combined with constant requests 
for further financial support, was continuously reiterated in his correspondence with Benakis 
during 1931 and 1932. As a calculated strategy to make amends with Benakis, he composed the 
first of his Greek Dances, ‘Peloponnisiakos’ (‘Peloponnesian Dance’), which he considered to be 
the ‘Solemn Reconciliation’. The two copies of the 36 Greek Dances, one dedicated to Benakis 
and the other to Mitropoulos, who had performed four of them, also indicate his efforts to gain 
attention and promote his work. However, these tonal peace-offerings to both Benakis and 
Greece failed to provide him with either the material or emotional succour for which he had 
hoped (Mantzourani 2011, 47—52). 

14 For further discussion on the topic, see Belonis (2009, 133-4) and Tsagkarakis, Chapter 8, 
this volume. 
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hybridity not only successfully produced a form of musical heteroglossia; it 
also allowed Skalkottas to codify musically his ongoing ambivalence towards 
the Greek musical establishment and his often unrecognised and marginal- 
ised position in wider Greek culture. 
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A museum of ‘Greekness’ 


Skalkottas’s 36 Greek Dances as a record of his 
homeland and his time 


Katerina Levidou 


The concept of the ‘museum’, which figures in my chapter’s title, has been 
employed, famously, by Lydia Goehr in her theory regarding the emergence 
of the notion of the ‘musical work’ around 1800 (Goehr 1994). Goehr asso- 
ciated the appearance of the concept of the musical work with the need of 
musicians, around that time, to objectify music so that it could be exhibited 
in what she described as an imaginary museum of musical works. In 
a similar spirit, I employ the concept of the museum in order to discuss 
a very particular kind of musical work: Nikos Skalkottas’s 36 Greek Dances 
for orchestra (divided into three series of twelve dances each (see Appendix); 
completed in 1936; revised in 1949), which is indisputably his best-known 
composition, and arguably the best-known piece of Greek art music 
internationally.’ I propose that, maintaining a relaxed attitude towards the 
order of succession of its parts and overall structure, the 36 Greek Dances 
functions as a kind of museum of the Greek folk musical tradition — which 
showcases the folk musical material employed — and, by extension, of 
*Greekness', as perceived by Skalkottas. Moreover, I argue that this attitude 
towards the 36 Greek Dances is closely intertwined, on the one hand, with 
Skalkottas’s views on the folk song and the most appropriate way of 





A number of people have facilitated my research on this topic, responding to my requests for 
information and research materials, while others have offered great help by discussing this subject 
or relevant issues with me. I am grateful to Giorgos Deligiannakis, Eva Mantzourani, Rena 
Lountzaki, Kostas Matzioros, Myrto Oikonomidou, Katy Romanou, Yannis Samprovalakis, 
Polina Tambakaki, Yannis Tsagkarakis and the staff of the Musical Folklore Archive of the 
Centre for Asia Minor Studies, Athens, for sharing research materials and their thoughts with me. 

! Despite their popularity, to this day the 36 Greek Dances remain unpublished in their entir- 
ety. All 36 Dances were first performed in a single concert in 1997 by Byron Fidetzis. They have 
been recorded by Fidetzis (for Lyra in 1991) and Nikos Christodoulou (CD released by BIS in 
2003). 
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engaging with the folk musical material as a composer, and, on the other, 
with contemporaneous developments in folklore studies. Finally, Skalkottas's 
particular perception of ‘Greekness’ will be elucidated. 

It is only natural that discussions surrounding the composition of the 36 
Greek Dances by this pupil of Schoenberg and fervent proponent of mod- 
ernism touch upon Skalkottas’s relationship with his motherland and its folk 
tradition, as well as with contemporary compositional trends associated with 
the emergence of a National School of composers in Greece in the first half 
of the twentieth century? As regards the latter, after moving to Berlin in 
1921, a hub of modernism at that time, in order to pursue studies first in 
the violin and subsequently in composition, Skalkottas was overtly critical 
about the efforts made by his compatriots in creating Greek music in 
a letter to his friend Nelly Askitopoulou dated 18 August 1926: 


I would be grateful if you could say this to all my compatriots: Composition is 
my only ideal and my only ideal is to learn to compose. Not like the Greek com- 
posers for God’s sake, who are all good amateurs! Yes, Nelly, believe me that 
I don't say this last thing out of wickedness, or egoism — it's the bitter truth! 
(Mantzourani 2011, 29-30) 


That was a time when the composer felt excessive pressure from his family 
to return to Greece, which he described as a ‘graveyard’, while he sensed 
that Berlin presented him with great opportunities to invest in his career as 
a composer. Skalkottas more specifically expressed his scepticism about his 
compatriots’ obsession with using musical material from the Greek folk 
tradition in their works, arguing to Manolis Benakis, his benefactor, who 
was urging him to follow their example: 


You are not promoting Greece by going to Paris wearing a foustanella [that is, 

Greek kilt]. By using Greek themes, one could write music that would not be 

Greek at all, just as one could write Greek music without using any Greek theme. 
(Hatzinikos 2006, 90-1) 





? To date, the most comprehensive biography of Skalkottas (1904-49) remains that by Man- 
tzourani (2011, 11-77). 

3 The ideal of composing Greek national music by employing folk songs was in a way trig- 
gered by the appearance of the tenor known as Aramis (Periklis Aravantinos) in Athens in 1903. 
Aramis’s concerts included folk songs ‘composed’, as mentioned on the programmes, by himself 
and Bourgault-Ducoudray, that is, in essence harmonisations of folk songs; see Romanou (1996, 
164—5 and 294), Sakallieros (2005) and Vlagopoulos (2016 and Chapter 6, this volume). It should 
be noted that, after the objective of creating Greek national music had been formally pronounced 
by Manolis Kalomiris in 1908, the ‘father’ of the Greek National School of composers shared 
Skalkottas's view as well, since in theory he renounced the practice of harmonising folk songs, as 
well as the borrowing of their melodies in composing ‘Greek music’ (Frangou-Psychopaidi 1990, 
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A closer reading of Skalkottas’s words — irrespective of the ironic tone — sug- 
gests that the composer was not indifferent to the question of creating 
Greek music; what he was objecting to was the means employed by some 
Greek composers towards this end, not the cause of writing ‘Greek’ music 
itself. In fact, in a 1932 letter to Benakis, and while desperate to attract 
funding that would allow him to continue composing, he implied that, were 
he to engage with folk material, he would do it in a better way than his 
Greek colleagues: 


For the past two years I’ve been secretly and diffidently contemplating the 
problem of Greek music [...] why don't you see to it that I'm given a state com- 
mission to arrange a large number of folk songs? [...] You think I wouldn't 
want to? Do you want me to spell out the moral benefit — a vibrant relation- 
ship with my country, with my compatriots — i.e. with the Greeks [?]. Apart 
from that, I want to make some people shut their mouths, the ones that make 
out I'm not capable of writing tonal music [...] Wouldn't it be better for me to 
work close to our wealth of folk songs? Wouldn’t it be better for me to live in 
Greece?? 

(Thornley 2002, 206) 


It has been suggested that opportunism underlies Skalkottas’s engagement 
with the Greek folk musical tradition in composing the 36 Greek Dances, in 
an effort to attract funds either from Benakis or from other sources (Thorn- 
ley 2002, 201n.155; Mantzourani 2011, 50n.62 and Chapter 9, this volume), 
and there is probably some truth to that argument. Yet, signs of Skalkottas’s 
attachment to his homeland do exist, for instance, in a letter to his friend 
Marika Papaioannou dated 18 July 1930: 


In a few days I am leaving for Vienna, where I am staying for 8-10 days again. 
[...] And then, [I’m going] to lovely Athens. I feel great nostalgia, I want to see 
my family, my mother, and I want to get to know Greece in its entirety, 
namely, the better Greece. 

(Skalkottas 1930) 


Moreover, the composer’s writings — undated, but most likely written after 
his return to Greece, and most of them unpublished — abound with passages 
that indicate his rapprochement with the ideals of the National School of 
composers in Greece. More specifically, they reveal Skalkottas’s embrace of 
the folk song as a pertinent thematic source for composition — actually, for 
the composition of ‘Greek’ works, such as Greek symphonies: ‘Regarding 





70; Maliaras 2001, 14-16; Vlagopoulos 2016, 66), although, in practice, he did at times use folk 
melodies in his works (Maliaras 2001). Unless otherwise noted, translations are my own. 
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the Greek symphony that we will create using Greek folk songs as themes, 
we have much to hope for, because the Greek symphonic works that exist 
we rarely hear and hardly know at all’ (Skalkottas, n.d.-c). Skalkottas’s 
apprehension about the place of Greek compositions in concert pro- 
grammes, as well as the recognition of their artistic value abroad and in the 
future, is also a recurring theme: 


The spirit, we might say, of Greek symphonic concerts does not lie in rejecting 
Greek creativity or expunging Greek works from symphonic programmes, but 
rather in the condensation of great musical contrasts. 

(Skalkottas, n.d.-a) 


Greek musical production for the cinema can deliver something new and inter- 
esting; it can overwhelm the international audience with unshakeable successes 
and propaganda. [...] And Greek composers have displayed here a new trend 
of creative Art in the Greek musical language, which seeks to conquer the for- 
eign musical horizons of the musical world, for instance the Greek musical 
timbre, Greek song, the really difficult Greek musical rhythms and the Greek 
musical spirit that now predominates in our times. 

(Skalkottas, n.d.-b) 


Nowadays, Greek opera has all the musical material needed to proceed and 
catch up — if necessary — with foreign [operas] [...] The repertoire of Greek 
opera may expand in due course; we would like to place Greek operas next to 
Italian, French and German operas. 

(Skalkottas, n.d.-d) 


Skalkottas possibly came to terms with the idea of composing music based 
on Greek folk songs in the late 1920s, since in a 1929 letter he asked Bena- 
kis to send him Greek folk songs, noting that ‘there are various collections’ 
(Thornley 2002, 201). In December 1931, the composer was invited to con- 
tribute to a radio programme on Greek folk songs produced by the ethno- 
musicologist Curt Sachs for Berlin Radio, for which he arranged some folk 
songs for voice and piano. The first Greek Dance he composed, 'Peloponnes- 
ian dance’ (I/4),* also probably dates from the same year, as indicated by 
Skalkottas’s note on the manuscript of the 36 Greek Dances dedicated to 
Benakis (‘Berlin 1931’), although according to Thornley (2002, 207) there is 
evidence in Skalkottas’s correspondence that it was actually written in 





* Throughout this paper, the place of each dance in the 36 Greek Dances is marked by Roman 
numerals, denoting the series to which it belongs (I, II or III), and Arabic numerals, indicating its 
position within that series. Therefore ‘Peloponnesian Dance’ I/4 is the fourth dance of the first 
series. 
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1932.° In 1933 the composer left Berlin to return to Athens — the true 
reasons that led to his repatriation remain a matter of contention. Back in his 
homeland, in the same year, he composed three more Dances, which soon 
found their place in concert programmes. They were performed twice in 1934 — 
the second time on the annual national festival of 25 March — at the Athens 
Conservatoire by its symphony orchestra under the title ‘Four Greek Dances’. 
It should be noted that individual dances were identified not by the names by 
which they have become known, but by their tempo marks: ‘Allegro moderato’, 
‘Allegretto moderato’, ‘Moderato’ and ‘Vivace’ (Levidou 2014, 263). 

A landmark in Skalkottas’s engagement with the Greek Dances was his 
collaboration with Melpo Merlier, director of the Musical Folklore Archive, 
who hired him in 1934 (along with a few other Greek composers and the 
ethnomusicologist Samuel Baud-Bovy) to transcribe some folk songs from 
recordings. Skalkottas transcribed forty-four folk songs, eight of which fed 
into eight of his 36 Greek Dances, for which he employed folk songs from 
other sources too (Christodoulou 2008, 154): the Arion collection (Remantas 
and Zacharias 1917), Konstantinos Psachos’s collection titled 50 Folk Songs 
of the Peloponnese and Crete (1930) and Merlier’s Songs of Roumeli (Merlier 
1931).° The 36 Greek Dances are by no means merely harmonisations of the 
folk tunes, although harmonising Greek folk songs had been a widespread 
practice among folklorists (including foreign ones, such as Louis-Albert 
Bourgault-Ducoudray) and composers (for instance, Georgios Lambelet) in 
the late nineteenth and the early twentieth century.’ On the contrary, the 
folk musical material becomes here the basis for independent short compos- 
itions, written in a modernist spirit, in which the original material is not 
always identifiable. 

The first of the three series in which the 36 Greek Dances for Orchestra 
are divided was completed in 1935. In 1936 the composer produced twenty- 
four more Greek Dances, split into two more series. In the same year he pre- 
sented a leather-bound orchestral score to his former benefactor, Manolis 
Benakis, with whom in the meantime he had fallen out, hoping for reconcili- 
ation. Another full set was offered to Dimitri Mitropoulos, while other 
manuscripts were given to friends and colleagues. In 1948 the first four 
dances were published by the Athens French Institute under the title Quatre 
danses grecques: Partition d’orchestre (Skalkottas 1948). Finally, in 1949, 





5 The manuscript is held in the archive of the Benaki Museum. 

é *Hostianos' is also based on a folk song, one that Skalkottas apparently got to know from 
his mother (Moraitis 2002, 62-3). Although the thematic source for some of the 36 Greek Dances 
has not been identified, the possibility that these are also based on existing folk songs cannot be 
ruled out with certainty. 

7 Cf. Romanou (1996, 172-87, 199-209); Frangou-Psychopaidi (1990, 70-83); Vlagopoulos 
(2016 and Chapter 6, this volume); see also above. 
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the year he died, Skalkottas revised some of the Dances (Christodoulou 
2008, 146 and 148). 

An intriguing question that remains to be answered regarding the 36 Greek 
Dances is the rationale underlying their division into three series of twelve. 
Nikos Christodoulou has proposed that they follow the pattern: exposition 
(series I); development (series II); recapitulation or resolution (series III). His 
reasoning is that the first series comprises the more laconic or contained Dances 
(with the exception of the fourth dance), series II features more expansive and 
elaborate Dances, while the Dances in series III are mostly short, giving the 
impression of having simpler forms (Christodoulou 2008, 160). This is a very 
attractive interpretation. However, some Dances do not fit this pattern, as Chris- 
todoulou himself has acknowledged. Another question that lingers is the order 
of the Dances within each series; the tempo indications do not seem to offer an 
answer as one might have expected. Neither do the Dance titles suggest 
a specific logic, since some Dances bear names that point to specific regions, 
others to dance types and, finally, some use the title of the song from which the 
thematic material employed in the respective Dance derives (see Appendix). 

Traditional musical analysis of Western art music does not seem to offer 
an answer as to the conception of the 36 Greek Dances as a whole, particu- 
larly their division into three series and the specific succession of the Dances 
within each one of them. Yet, if one turns to one of the sources for this 
composition, in fact the main source from which Skalkottas borrowed folk 
tunes, the collection of Greek songs (including folk songs) entitled Arion 
(Remantas and Zacharias 1917), some surprising parallels may be noted. 
Indeed, the table of contents of this collection bears a striking resemblance, 
in some respects, to the content of the 36 Greek Dances (Figure 10.1). 

By featuring songs from all the phases of Greek history, from ancient 
times, Byzantine music, as well as from popular songs, this song collection 
served the widespread argument that was well-established in Skalkottas's 
time, concerning the continuity of Greek history and culture since antiquity 
(Vlagopoulos 2016, 52 and Chapter 6, this volume)? This is a view Skalkot- 
tas clearly espoused, since in his discussion of the genre of the folk song in 





* In music, the continuity argument gained popularity in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The link between ancient Greek music, Byzantine music and contemporary folk/popular 
music was bolstered particularly by archaeological findings during the last two decades of that 
century. Bourgault-Ducoudray's collection (1876) is actually the first collection that aims to dem- 
onstrate a link between ancient Greek and contemporary folk music (Romanou 2007; Vlagopou- 
los 2016 and Chapter 6, this volume). In her collection of songs from Roumeli (with which 
Skalkottas was acquainted, as has been mentioned already, since he used it as a source for some 
of the Dances), Melpo Merlier, for her part, appeared rather sceptical, not so much as regards the 
continuity argument per se, but mostly about the means through which it may be substantiated 
(Merlier 1931, w'-i£"). 





Figure 10.1 Table of contents of Remantas and Zacharias (1917). 
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an article on ‘The Folk Song’ (to which I shall return), he recognised its 
connection with the ancient Greek scales and Byzantine melodies: ‘We 
should mention the influence [on the folk song] of Byzantine melodies, the 
ancient Greek scale [...]’ (Skalkottas 1938, 8). Moreover, in the third part of 
the Arion collection, which includes folk songs, all three ways in which 
Skalkottas identified his 36 Greek Dances can be found: with reference to 
the region of origin, dance type or the title of the respective song. This fea- 
ture is actually not unique to the Arion collection. Nevertheless, the organ- 
isation of the material in other folk song collections is governed by a certain 
logic, a grouping either by region or — as in the case of the collection com- 
piled and harmonised by the composer Georgios Lambelet (Lambelet 
1933) — by genre (that is, dances, sung dances and songs). Unlike those col- 
lections focusing on specific regions, though, both the Arion and the Lambe- 
let collections reflect the contemporaneous trend in folklore studies, defined 
by Alki Kyriakidou-Nestoros (1978, 44—5) as its ‘scientific’ phase: that of 
toning down, if not effacing the regional element in favour of the concept of 
a unified nation, while at the same time arguing for a perceived continuity 
of Greek culture and history since ancient times. The mixture of Dances 
from various regions in a random order in the 36 Greek Dances reveals 
Skalkottas’s perception of exactly that type of nation, a unified Greece that 
bears a single identity, or rather, ‘the better Greece’, as the composer wrote 
in the aforementioned letter to Papaioannou, which he wanted to get to 
know, the country that had been gradually acquiring (and had, in fact, to 
a great extent already acquired) the lands that would eventually make up the 
space of the contemporary Greek state. 

Therefore, I would like to suggest that, although Skalkottas’s 36 Greek 
Dances do not belong to the significant body of folk song harmonisations, 
which developed in modern Greece at the turn of the twentieth century and 
sometimes appeared in the form of folk song collections (see Vlagopoulos, 
Chapter 6, this volume), this composition was actually conceptualised in the 
spirit of a folk song collection — even though this idea might well have been 
triggered by Skalkottas’s collaboration with Merlier, since, as we saw, the 
first four Dances, which predate this collaboration, were presented under 
a ‘Western’ guise, rather than bearing folk song titles. True, this thesis still 
does not answer the question of why the Dances are organised in three 
series — perhaps other than the tripartite division of content, which is 
a feature both of the Arion and the Lambelet collections, as well as Merlier’s 
collection of songs from Roumeli, which, as has been mentioned already, 
Skalkottas also used for composing the 36 Greek Dances. Yet this propos- 
ition is bolstered by views the composer voiced in his article “The Folk 
Song’ mentioned above, which was published on 23 July 1938 in the literary 
journal Neoellinika Grammata (Skalkottas 1938), as will become evident 
from the discussion that follows. 
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Written in the spirit of its time, that is, resonating with the blossoming 
of folklore studies and of the ideal of using folk songs in composing truly 
‘Greek’ music, Skalkottas’s article attempts a presentation (even if superfi- 
cial and generalising) of the genre of the folk song. It also tackles the ques- 
tion of the most appropriate way of employing Greek folk material in 
musical compositions, a matter that had raised fervent debates especially in 
the context of the emergence of the Greek National School of composers 
(Frangou-Psychopaidi 1990, 70-83). The article fits like a glove Skalkottas’s 
compositional approach in the 36 Greek Dances. I have discussed this text 
more extensively elsewhere (Levidou 2013, 2014), so here I shall merely 
highlight the main points that disclose the composer’s familiarity with 
issues examined in folklore studies. 

The article reveals Skalkottas’s awareness of scientific discussions on the 
folk song, which is only natural given his collaboration with Merlier in the 
mid-1930s, as well as the use of published folk song collections as sources of 
musical material that is elaborated in the 36 Greek Dances. Such knowledge 
probably fed into the composer’s rhetorical question with which the article 
opens, namely, whether we are nowadays in a position to ‘judge’ the folk 
song. It also certainly gave him the confidence to describe the folk musical 
material, naming some song types and pointing out that each song is associ- 
ated with a particular theme. He even stressed the difference between the 
folk song (dimotiko) and the urban popular song (laiko); the awareness of 
the distinction between Greek song in general and the Greek folk song spe- 
cifically was relatively recently acquired knowledge in folklore studies; it had 
developed at the turn of the twentieth century under the influence of West- 
ern thought (cf. Romanou 1996, 172-3; 2007). 

Skalkottas’s words also resonate with the folklorists’ anxiety to get hold 
of and salvage the folk musical material before it became extinct, stressing 
the need for those who know such folk songs (in his own words, those who 
‘possess’ or ‘own’ them) to hand them over to ‘experts’, to ‘serious poets 
and musicians’. The latter may then develop the material, bringing out its 
beauty and any elements worth reworking into more elaborate compositions 
by all possible means, without compromising their aesthetics and style.” 
Such compositions could attract the interest of a wider, potentially an inter- 
national, audience, while their value would hopefully be recognised in the 





? The distinction between the tasks of collecting folk songs and composing music based on 
this musical material was not always clear, since some collectors felt free to amend the musical 
material or even develop it in more elaborate compositions. See, for instance, the case of Aramis, 
who, in one case, even claimed the copyright of part of a song he had included in his unpublished 
collection of folk songs, since, as he declared, the first three strophes had been composed exclu- 
sively by himself (Romanou 1996, 171; see also Vlagopoulos 2016, 54 and 63). 
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future — this was Skalkottas's broader preoccupation with respect to Greek 
music, as witnessed by the aforementioned excerpts from other articles he 
wrote. Thus, Skalkottas's article reverberates, to some extent, with the views 
shared by many folklorists and composers that this material should be 
unearthed and modernised through harmonisation or, in some cases, 
through the addition of appropriate introductions, or even, in the case of 
Skalkottas, through more drastic elaboration. 

Nevertheless, as has been mentioned already, the 36 Greek Dances are not 
just a folk song collection, but rather a compilation of compositions that 
exhibit Skalkottass modernist leanings through their compositional tech- 
nique, musical language and forms, as well as by his choice to omit the 
lyrics of his sources, thus turning the songs into Dances. These, and particu- 
larly the latter, are means by which the composer strips the folk song of its 
social and cultural contexts, transforming it from an integral part of Greek 
folk culture and tradition into an aesthetic object to be admired, if not ven- 
erated. He therefore plays down its folk origin, while aspiring to elevate it — 
through this ‘civilising’ work (to use his own words) — into a perceived 
higher cultural product, to be ‘propagated’ abroad. This detachment from 
the social and broader cultural context is what typically happens when folk 
cultural elements are exhibited in museums. And in fact, it could be said 
that the 36 Greek Dances do constitute a kind of museum of folk musical 
material in this as well as in other senses, as I am about to demonstrate. 

This composition has become widely known in recent years as the 36 
Greek Dances for Orchestra, a description that suggests that this is an 
orchestral piece. Yet the Greek and German original titles on the manu- 
script, namely Tpiavraééi edAnvixoi yopoi, execepyaoía yia. opyrjorpa, and Sech- 
sunddreifig Griechische Tänze, Bearbeitung für Orchester, indicate that, 
rather than a composition intended exclusively for the orchestra, this is actu- 
ally an arrangement of Greek dances for orchestra, without excluding the 
possibility of arrangements for other ensembles too. And that is exactly 
what Skalkottas did with several of the Dances — he arranged ten of them 
for string quartet (catalogue no. 37, 1938/1940—7); six of them for violin and 
piano (catalogue no. 59, 1940—7); seven for piano solo (catalogue no. 76, 
1947); and nine for wind ensemble (catalogue no. 11a, 1940—3) (cf. Bichsel 
2008; Mantzourani 2011, 379-87).'? Notably, none of these arrangements, 
nor, in fact, either the publication or performance history of the Dances in 
any of these forms during Skalkottas's lifetime, follows strictly the original 
organisation of the material in three series or, for that matter, the order in 





10 In some cases Bichsel and Mantzourani disagree on the number of pieces in each set of 
arrangements. The information presented here is based on Bichsel's account of the archival 
sources, while the dates of composition are those provided by Mantzourani. 
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which they appear in each series in the orchestral version. Not even the first 
publication of four of these Dances by the French Institute in 1948 (while 
the composer was still alive) respects the sequence of dances in the orches- 
tral series, since the fourth dance of the first series is placed before the third, 
an inversion that is also found in concert programmes by the Athens Con- 
servatoire Symphony Orchestra (one of the orchestras in which Skalkottas 
performed as a violinist) before they were published, with other Dances 
sometimes interpolated. In most of these cases of change in the sequence of 
the Dances, including changes made by Skalkottas himself, the method of 
identifying each Dance with reference to their numbering in the 36 Greek 
Dances is maintained. 

Thus, it could be said that the numbering of the Dances functions, in 
a way, as a set of catalogue numbers. The arrangements and rearrangements 
of the place of the Dances in each compilation further support the associ- 
ation of the 36 Greek Dances with folksong collections, since many folk 
songs are included in more than one collection, and they are grouped differ- 
ently each time. Furthermore, viewed through this lens, the 36 Greek Dances 
could be said to resemble a museum in which specimens of the Greek folk 
tradition are exhibited, yet from which individual items may be extracted, 
forming temporary collections, in order to be exhibited in different group- 
ings in different contexts. And, in fact, the 36 Greek Dances are connected 
to the concept of the museum in yet another way. The Benakis family, with 
whom the creation of this composition is interlinked through Skalkottas's 
benefactor, Manolis Benakis, were keen on collecting items as potential 
museum exhibits — see Manolis Benakis’s Western musical collection. Not- 
ably, in 1931, Manolis's father, Antonis, inaugurated his own museum of 
medieval and modern Greek art, artefacts and manuscripts, namely the now- 
adays well-known Benaki Museum (Thornley 2002, 183). Thus, it is not 
unlikely that Skalkottas had held discussions with his benefactor about the 
Benakis family's enthusiasm for museums and museum exhibits, especially 
since, while in Berlin, he had been asked to buy and sell music manuscripts, 
scores, gramophone records, books on music and high-quality editions of 
poetry on Manolis's behalf (Mantzourani 2011, 39). 

So, if the 36 Greek Dances perform the role of a museum, then what is 
it that 1s exhibited in this composition? The answer that suggests itself is 
the tradition of Greek folk music itself, although folk songs have been 
transformed into dances through the omission of the lyrics. And Skalkot- 
tas gave clear instructions as to how this tradition should be exhibited in 
musical compositions in his article "The Folk Song’. He highlighted the 
critical role of composers in unearthing the artistic value that is contained 
in folk songs, in a raw state, so that these songs can be modernised and 
consequently disseminated in our times, in Greece and abroad, as well as 
in the future: 
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Musical arrangement [of folk songs] will unveil the wealth that is concealed 
within the very folk themes, and will speak to a far greater circle of listeners 
(the wider public), so making manifest through masterly handling and spirit 
the entire condensed primary grandeur [of the original themes]. 

(Skalkottas 1938) 


Hence, despite the radical elaboration of the folk musical material in the 36 
Greek Dances, at the level of intention, at least, Skalkottas did not wish to 
alter the essence of the folk material, but, instead, merely to bring out its 
potential and its greatness. 

However, along with the folk tradition, it is Greece itself that is show- 
cased in the ‘museum’ of the 36 Greek Dances, as well as the very quality of 
*Greekness'. Skalkottas’s apprehension about preserving a thoroughly Greek 
character while elaborating folk songs surfaces in his article on the topic. 
There, the composer underlines the perceived ‘purely Greek’ identity of the 
folk songs, although his substantiation of this position is, to say the least, 
problematic. For him, any influence that one might trace may be explained 
on historical grounds, providing the reader with such an incomprehensible 
list of influences as: Byzantine chant, ancient Greek scales, what he calls, 
opaquely, ‘their Jewish similarity with free melody and theme’, and various 
Schools of Music in modern times. 

Another crucial element about Skalkottas’s perception of ‘Greekness’ sur- 
faces if one takes into account the identity of the individual Dances, and more 
specifically their regional origin; it is an aspect that should be read vis-à-vis 
contemporaneous debates about the nation's leanings towards the East or the 
West, a long-standing matter of contention in the music history of modern 
Greece.!! As has been mentioned already, the country's physical territory had 
almost taken the final shape of the current Greek state. A landmark in the 
course of this negotiation of territories had been the expulsion of Greeks 
from Asia Minor in the early 1920s in the context of the so-called ‘Asia 
Minor Catastrophe’ and their settlement in the Greek state. With respect to 
music, this catastrophe had had an unexpected positive outcome too: it gave 
folklorists the chance to record and thus salvage specimens of folk music 
from Asia Minor, an opportunity that Merlier in particular eagerly seized. 
Merlier highlighted the importance of this endeavour in an essay entitled 
*Music Folklore Studies in Greece', published in 1935 (Merlier 1935), which 
essentially presented the work carried out at the Musical Folklore Archive, as 
well as the rationale underlying it. This is the very project for which Merlier 
had hired Skalkottas, alongside other composers, such as Kalomiris and 





11 On the country's complex relationship with the East and the West, specifically on the 
musical level, see, for instance, Romanou (2016); also Tambakaki, Chapter 13, this volume. 
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Petros Petridis. However, strikingly, not a single Dance of Skalkottas’s 36 
Greek Dances uses folk songs from that region, despite Merlier’s efforts to 
draw attention to that repertory and to stress the imperativeness of the task 
(Merlier 1935, especially 52-3). It should be noted that although in the con- 
text of Merlier's project Skalkottas mainly transcribed folk songs from Crete 
and the island of Sifnos, he did transcribe two songs from Asia Minor too 
(from Vourla, near Smyrna, modern Izmir) (Dragoumis 1978—9, 33). There- 
fore, the exclusion of this musical material from the 36 Greek Dances cannot 
be accounted for in terms of lack of knowledge or the unavailability of such 
folk songs. 

Hence, Skalkottas's choice to exclude Greek folk songs from Asia Minor 
should be viewed as a conscious decision, one associated with his overall 
Westernising outlook on music and perception of Greek culture more gener- 
ally. This stance is further highlighted by the avoidance in the 36 Greek 
Dances of chromatic modes (with the exception of one Dance) and of the 
interval of the augmented second, as Nikos Christodoulou (2008, 157) has 
pointed out. Consequently, by rejecting any cultural influence from the East 
in his article on the folk song, as well as by avoiding the use of ‘oriental’ 
musical elements in the 36 Greek Dances and thematic material from Asia 
Minor Skalkottas marked out the country's eastern frontier, and so 
grounded Greece firmly in the West. The Greece that is showcased in Skalk- 
ottas's imaginary museum of *Greekness' is a country certainly aware of its 
past, one that reaches as far back as Greek antiquity. But, at the same time, 
it is a forward-looking, modern European state and nation. For this is 
a country that would be equally open to listening to Skalkottas's other com- 
positions too — the ones that, at that time, made him feel a stranger in his 
own country — that is to say, the modernist works to which he had dedicated 
his life. 
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Appendix 


Series I? 
No Title [year completed] Tempo Type of title 
indication 
1 “Evac antéc [An Eagle] [1933] Allegro Title of song 
moderato 
2. Kpnukóc [1933] Allegretto Region, Crete 
moderato 
3 Haeipatikos [1933] Moderato Region, Epirus 
4  IIeXonovvnotakóg [1931] Aypw/Allegro Region, the 
vivace Peloponnese 
5. Kpnttkdc — ‘AAAo yopo dev &&papie" Allegro Region, Crete — title 
[We Enjoy No Other Dance] [1935] moderato of song 
6 Karéettkos [1935] Apyó/Lento Dance type and 
a theme title 
7 ‘Tpeyavtńýpo’ [1935] Allegro ben Title of song 
ritmato 
8 Kodrapatiavdc [1935] Moderato Region, Kalamata, 
and dance type 
9 ‘Oyopds tov ZaXóyyov' [The Dance Allegro molto Title of song 
of Zalongo] [1935] moderato 
10 Maksóovikóc [1935] Allegro Region, Macedonia 
11  'Iau16 kot xotoc to nétače’ [Oh Allegretto Title of song 
Friends, Who Threw It?] [1935] moderato 
12 @gcoadtKdc [1935] Allegro vivace Region, Thessaly 





'2 This table of contents is based on the Benakis manuscript, in Athens. Note that in two 
cases the titles used in the Benakis and the Mitropoulos manuscripts vary: Dance 1/5, titled 'Kpn- 
tóc" in the Mitropoulos manuscript, appears as ‘AAAo yopó dev &épape' in the Benakis manu- 
script; Dance I/7, which is named ‘Z1pvéikoc’ in the Mitropoulos manuscript, is titled 
‘Tpeyavtýpo’ in the Benakis manuscript. 
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10 


11 
12 


Series II 


Title [year completed] 


Lvptdc [1936] 


Xwupvéiog — *trv Ayia MapkéAAo!" 

[At St Markella] [1936] 

Kpnttkóc — ‘Avyńç avyńç 0a. onko00' 
[Early at Dawn I Will Rise] [1936] 
Nnoióttkoc — ‘Mia Mvaonotapitioca’ 
[A Woman from Mylopotamos] [1936] 


BAayikoc [1936] 


‘Maúpo yepevi’ [Black Sash] [1936] 


Kadtotdcg [1936] 
X1otiKos [1936] 


Toójukog [1936] 


EnupanéGoc (Kpnukóg) [1936] 


Maxsóovikóg [1936] 


IIeXonovvnotiakóc — ‘O Aoykoc o AeBévtnc 
[The Brave Lyngos] [1936] 


Tempo 
indication 


Allegro vivo 
Moderato 
assal 
Andante 


Moderato 


Allegro 
vivacissimo 
Moderato 
Andante 
moderato 
Moderato 
maestoso 
Moderato 
assai 
Allegro 
molto 
vivace 
Moderato 
Molto 
allegro 


Type of title 


Dance type 

Region, Sifnos - title 
of song 

Region, Crete — title 
of song 

Region, of the 
islands — title of song 
Region, of the Vlachs 


Title of song 
Dance type 


Region, Chios 
Dance type 


Dance type (Region, 
Crete) 


Region, Macedonia 
Region, the Pelopon- 
nese - title of song 


Series III 








No Title [year completed] Tempo indication Type of title 
1 Xocuavóc [1936] Moderato molto Region, Hostia 
ritmato (Boeotia) 
2 Hmepóukog [1936] Moderato Region, Epirus 
3 Kréettkos [1936] Allegro vivo Dance type and 
a theme title 
4 'Maptopri pov, Maptopr pov’ [My Moderato assaiet Title of song 
Mariori, My Mariori] [1936] molto espressivo 
5 ‘Káta otov BóXrov ta yop’ [Down Moderato Title of song 
There, at the Villages of Valtos] [1936] 
6 Maksóovtkóc [1936] Vivace Region, 
Macedonia 
7 Xiyukog — ‘Káto oto yAó' [Down Allegro vivo Region, Chios — 
There at the Seashore] [1936] title of song 
8 Kréorttkos [1936] Moderato Dance type and 
andantino a theme title 
9 ‘To vepatCopiAnua’ [Kiss under a Andantino ritmato Title of song 
Bitter-Orange Tree] [1936] 
10 Apkaàikóg [1936] Moderato Region, Arcadia 
11 MsooXoyytukog [1936] Allegro Region, 
Missolonghi 
12 Matoyróc — *Xeuoovóti ða yevo’ [P1 Allegro molto Dance type — 


Become a Little Swallow] [1936] 


vivace 


title of song 
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Traversing melancholy 
Skalkottas reads Esperas 


Petros Vouvaris 


The precariousness of Nikos Skalkottas’s emotional and mental state, espe- 
cially when faced with adverse conditions, has been well documented. As 
early as 1925, he would write from Berlin, where he had been studying since 
1921, to his friend Nelly Askitopoulou, describing his solitary tendencies, mis- 
anthropic sentiments and precipitous mood swings that vacillated between 
outbursts of self-destructive rage and surges of apathetic inertia (Mantzourani 
2011, 26-7). The exacerbation of his psychological frailty after his reluctant 
return to Athens in 1933 is more than manifest in a 1935 letter to the violinist 
Matla Temko, his partner while in Berlin: ‘It is a bitter and immensely bad 
time, I am getting this indescribable revulsion with regard to all the earthly 
and celestial things’ (quoted in Mantzourani 2011, 58). The impact of his 
inner turmoil on his outward look and behaviour is adequately documented 
by contemporary witnesses, many of whom emphasise his melancholy dispos- 
ition (for example, Skokos 1950, 599; Dounias 1963, 66; Vlastou 1961, 51). In 
fact, the empathetic emphasis put on Skalkottas’s portrayal as a melancholy 
subject is common to most accounts of his life (hi)story (for example, 
Papaioannou 1997, 108; Thornley 2002, 179; Mantzourani 2011, 60). 

It is not difficult to account for this emphasis. According to Max Pensky 
in his study on Walter Benjamin, modern culture places melancholy under 
‘the dialectic of genius and illness, of spiritual empowerment and paralytic 
sadness, of subjective intensification and an absorption into the realm of 
objects’ (Pensky 1993, 21). In this context, investing in Skalkottas’s melan- 
choly is but a way to validate his genius, a common illocutionary commitment 
of all scholarly attempts to secure his position in the canon (Vouvaris 2015). 
What has not yet been thoroughly investigated is the way Skalkottas’s melan- 
choly plays into our understanding of his music. Approaching it as what 
Susan Sontag (1977) terms ‘melancholy object’ can tell us something not only 
about the music itself, but also about melancholy in general, granted that the 
melancholy ‘way of seeing’ subsists in the dialectical interval between two 
moments: the melancholy subject producing melancholy objects and the 
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melancholy objects constituting ‘a realm of objects of contemplation that in 
turn constitute the melancholy way of seeing’ (Pensky 1993, 16). 

This is the exact purpose of this chapter: to interpret three of Skalkottas’s 
16 Songs (Tpayoóóia) for mezzo-soprano and piano, namely ‘Loneliness’, 
‘Spring’ and ‘Ideal’,! as melancholy objects, in an attempt to capture both 
something of Skalkottas’s music as the product of a melancholy subject, and 
something of the sound of melancholy under the inescapable ‘sign of the 
subject’ (Pensky 1993, 16).? This is a compelling choice, given the apparent 
common ground between Skalkottas’s life story and that of Stefanos Georgi- 
dis, the protagonist of The Same as Everyone: Pages from a Diary,’ the 1940 
novel by Chr. Esperas (pen name of Chrysos Evelpidis, Nelly Askitopoulou’s 
husband) in which the sixteen poems that Skalkottas set to music were inter- 
spersedly included.* Georgidis is a young law student with avid literary 
aspirations, who has to give them up after the death of his father in order to 
accept a job offer by his uncle in his groceries wholesale business. Isolated 
from the company of his erudite friends, Georgidis starts keeping a diary in 
which he includes poems that he writes in order to ‘feed the flame of the 
Ideal within’ (Esperas 1940, 14).° Georgidis expresses his distress in words 
that could have come from Skalkottas’s mouth: 


Was I born in a bad time? Did I happen to be in a bad environment? Or do 
I lack the ability to accomplish? I have the will to do something good, something 
beautiful, something great. And I fail to do anything whatsoever. [...] The 
sediment of this thought is my grief. It doesn’t emanate from a specific cause. 
It isn’t emotional but intellectual. So it ends up being chronic. 

(Esperas 1940, 32) 


In a way similar to Georgidis, Skalkottas had to leave Berlin and the 
Schoenberg circle and settle for a rank-and-file violinist position in the 
Athens Symphony Orchestra, continuing to compose with practically no 
hope of having his music performed or published. The striking similarity of 





! Movaéia’, ‘AvorEn’, ‘Savio’. 

? T would like to thank the Nikos Skalkottas Archive/Marika Papaioanou and Aimilios Chour- 
mouzios Foundation, seated at the Music Library of Greece ‘Lilian Voudouri’ of The Friends of 
Music Society, and particularly Stephanie Merakos and Valia Vraka, for granting me permission to 
reproduce transcribed excerpts from the manuscript scores of Skalkottas’s 16 Songs. I would also 
like to extend my thanks to Pavlos Valais, Rosina Maria Iliou and Dorothea Geroulakou, holders 
of world rights of the works of Chrysos Evelpidis (aka Chr. Esperas), for granting me permission 
to reproduce excerpts from the book The Same as Everyone. 

* Ona 6i01. $0440 nuspodoyion. 

4 All sixteen poems had actually already been published in 1917 as a collection entitled 
Sketches (Xkitoa) (Evelpidis 1972, 26). 

5 All translations are my own, unless otherwise noted. 
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the two cases was first pointed out by John Thornley (2004) in an article 
whose title is a verse taken from the poem ‘Ideal’, invested with a prophetic 
tone that is implicitly transferred to Skalkottas. Thornley suggests that the 
apparent relevance of the novel to Skalkottas’s own situation must have 
drawn him to Esperas’s poems when he came across the newly published 
book in the house of Nelly and Chrysos during a visit in the spring of 1941. 
Skalkottas composed the songs from late April to early June of the same year 
and only afterwards was he informed by Nelly of the true identity of the 
writer (whereupon he added the dedication to Chrysos, dated 28 May 1942). 


Music qua subject 


In attempting to approach Skalkottas’s songs as melancholy objects, that is, 
as products of a melancholy subject, a Lacanian perspective on the notion 
of subjectivity is adopted. Needless to say, Lacan’s theory is too dense and 
intricate to be presented in a succinct way without blunting its ever-evolving 
nuances, ambiguities and variances. Notwithstanding the inevitability of 
such a risk, suffice it for now to point out Lacan’s post-1950s definition of 
the subject as a position adopted with respect to the system of law-like con- 
ventions, ideas and beliefs that shape a culture’s discourse, that is, as 
a relationship to what Lacan termed ‘the symbolic order’ or simply ‘the 
Symbolic’. In this respect, Lacan draws a clear distinction between the sub- 
ject and the ego, the imaginary formation constructed through identification 
with ‘the other’ (lowercase o), the counterpart or specular image that effects 
the deceptive sense of a coherent self. If ‘the imaginary order’ (‘the Imagin- 
ary’) is the realm of the ego, then the symbolic order is the realm of ‘the 
Other’ (uppercase O), understood as ‘radical alterity, an other-ness which 
transcends the illusory otherness of the imaginary because it cannot be 
assimilated through identification’ (Evans 1996, 136). 

The Symbolic and the Imaginary pertain to different aspects of language, 
the former to the signifier, the ‘meaningless material element in a closed differ- 
ential system’ (Evans 1996, 189), and the latter to the signified, the deceptively 
stable product of the process of signification. For Lacan, the play of signifiers 
is what brings about the illusion of the signified, the logical priority given to 
the former accounting for the Imaginary being already structured by the 
Symbolic. Inasmuch as it is the signifier that is repressed from consciousness, 
participating with other repressed elements in a complex associative network 
that runs in accordance with its own automatic rules, the unconscious is 
a structure of signifiers. Hence Lacan’s oft-quoted dictum: “The unconscious 
is structured like a language’ (Lacan 1993, 167). In this respect, the uncon- 
scious registers the particular way in which the Other as law and language 
determines the subject. As such, it may be conceptualised as a kind of 
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knowledge unbeknown to the person that possesses it, a kind of symbolic 
memory that attests to the subject’s unique history (Fink 1995, 19-23). 

As a product of the subject’s history, the symptom is described by Lacan 
(2006, 232) as either ‘the signifier of a signified that has been repressed from 
the subject’s consciousness’ or as a ‘metaphor in which flesh or function is 
taken as a signifying element’ (Lacan 2006, 431). In later Lacan, the symptom 
is associated with ‘the Real’, the third register of subjectivity that pertains to 
some pre-symbolic, pre-linguistic moment in the course of human develop- 
ment before the body was ‘progressively written or overwritten with signifiers’ 
in entering the Symbolic (Fink 1995, 24). In a non-temporal sense, the Real 
stands for ‘that which has not yet been symbolized, remains to be symbolized, 
or even resists symbolization’ (Fink 1995, 25). In this context, the symptom 
may be regarded as a message from the Real about the subject of the uncon- 
scious addressed to the Other (Fink 1995, 73), a cryptic message whose 
sender is deceptively considered by the subject as extrinsic to herself, when 
actually it is the subject herself that sends it (Lacan 1991, 149). The encounter 
with this message as symptom manifests a traumatic experience, ‘a sort of 
lump that the [signifying] chain is forced to skirt’ (Fink 1995, 28). 

Allowing for the possibility of musical symptoms implicitly presupposes the 
possibility of subjectifying the musical work. According to Michael Klein (2012, 
246), we may take ‘an artwork as a demand to be read as if it were a subject, 
because it is ensnared in the same subjective orders with the same kinds of 
symptoms as the individual’. Thinking of music in terms of its narrative aspects, 
Klein upholds his argument by making an appeal to Lacan’s conviction that 
a story has ‘the advantage of manifesting symbolic necessity all more purely in 
that we might be inclined to believe it is governed by the arbitrary’ (Klein 2005, 
7). If we accept the heuristic fiction of the musical work as subject, then tracking 
a musical symptom would involve identifying the ‘stain’ on the work’s symbolic 
order, that which disrupts the automatism of its signifying chain.° Pitch-class set 
analysis appears to be a fitting choice for this purpose, given that, in its mean- 
ingless differentiality, the abstract pitch-class set comes the closest to acting as 
a musical signifier within a post-tonal context. 


Renouncing desire: ‘Loneliness’ 


Looking for melancholy symptoms in Skalkotas’s song collection, the sixth 
piece, entitled ‘Loneliness’, seems like a reasonable starting point (Esperas 
1940, 29-30). 





6 I acknowledge my indebtedness to other scholars who have approached music from the per- 
spective of Lacanian theory (Kramer 2001; Bottge 2005; Schwarz 2006; Reichardt 2008; Klein 
2015 to name a few). 
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Let no one disturb my loneliness today. 

I want to enjoy for a while the funereal serenity 

that spread unexpectedly into my silent heart 

and gives to it the empty pulse of another life, unworldly. 


To whatever surrounds me I want to remain a stranger. 
I don’t want words of compassion. But now on my own, 
lying on the bed's soft velvet, 

I will close the window on the vain clamour of the world 


and on the orgiastic party thrown by nature round about. 
Only the oil lamp may light up the pale darkness. 

And your recollection may come slowly, not to awaken 
the sleeping Eros, whom Oblivion lulls. 


The poem expresses a wish to enjoy the solitude of an *unworldly' (and unwordy) 
life, a wish to escape the gaze of the Other. This wish articulates a need in the 
form of a demand through the distorting mediation of language. The inadequacy 
of the signifier to capture the totality of the need leaves behind a residue that 
eschews symbolisation. When objectified, this residue constitutes what Lacan 
terms ‘the object-cause of desire’ or objet a (Evans 1996, 128). For Lacan (1988, 
223), desire is constant and can never be fulfilled because it does not subsist in 
relation to a specific object, but in relation to a lack, a lack of what had to be 
given up for the advent of the subject in language. It is as a consequence of this 
process of ‘alienation in language’ that the speaking subject becomes a desiring 
subject who wants more than what she says, namely, unbridled tokens of the 
unconditional love of the *mOther', the mother being the child's first Other (Fink 
1995, 7). Given that, for Lacan (2006, 359), ‘the desire for recognition dominates 
the desire that is to be recognized’, Esperas’s poem opens up a gap between the 
demand to dissociate from the Other and the desire to be recognised by it. The 
music may be thought of as contouring this gap. 

The song opens with a stratified texture, characteristic of Skalkottas’s 
style particularly in his 1940s works (Example 11.1a). The conspicuous bass 
and vocal lines frame a thick chordal inner part, whose initiatory semitonal 
movements seem to obey some bodily, tactile economy, soon to give way 
under the strain of the pianist's increasingly more strenuous hand stretches. 
Committed to the ‘empty pulse’ of its nearly undifferentiated rhythm, the 
bass line arrays all twelve pitch classes, faithfully abiding to the syntactic 
rule of unrepeatability that applies to the construction of a twelve-tone row.’ 
This panchromatic set is in fact organised through the combination of two 
self-complementing 6-27 hexachords (marked ws and wz; in Example 11.1b), 





7 The subsequent pitch-class set analyses follow Straus (2005). 
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Example 11.1 Nikos Skalkottas, 16 Songs, ‘Loneliness’, (a) bars 1-15, (b) 
pitch-class set analysis of bars 1-15 (w: 6-27, h: 6-5, W: 8-17). 


inversionally related at T-I. It would be tempting to track the comprising 
hexachords in the opening two chords of the inner part, this time interwoven 
in a non-complementary relationship at T;;I as an octachordal aggregate 
(marked Wọ in Example 11.1b). This is the same relationship between the two 
self-complementing hexachords (marked ho; and hz in Example 11.1b) that 
combine into a new twelve-tone configuration in the bass line. Insofar as 
these two hexachords can also be traced in the inner part, the bass line may 
be thought of as a hitherto systematic re-arrangement of the pitch-class con- 
tent of the inner part's opening bar, unfolding in a relentless note-counting 
that hints towards the total control of the musical material associated with 
twelve-tone serialism. If we were to seek an intimation of the symbolic order 
of the music qua subject, then this might well be it. 
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This idea is further supported by the entrance of the vocal melody — the 
bass line’s counterpart in framing the chordal piano core — in canon at the 
‘fourth’ (Example 11.1b). As already pointed out by Klein (2015, 35), 
contrapuntal mastery may be aptly considered a manifestation of the music’s 
symbolic order, the affirmation of the Other as law — that is, until the vocal 
line breaks the strict imitation right before the completion of the opening 
hexachord wjo by replacing the expected semitonal descent from D to D-flat 
with a reiteration of that D (hence the asterisk on wọ in Example 11.1b). 
What initially seems like an innocent copying mistake? spurs the vocal line 
forward: after a four-semitone upward leap, the melodic contour gradually 
becomes less disjunct and more vocal (i.e., less instrumental and more 
human). What is more, it is animated rhythmically out of its ‘funereal seren- 
ity’, directly contravening the poet’s demand to be left undisturbed. Hence- 
forward, the vocal melody unfolds in what may be described as a string of 
w modules, most of which emerge partially on the musical surface, cut off 
by the rhythmic grouping structure, the prosody and the sets’ occasionally 
inconsecutive conjunction. Speaking the language of the bass line along 
a fragmented path that evades complementation as idealised fulfilment, the 
vocal line registers a disturbance in the automatism of the song’s symbolic 
order. The soprano’s register virtually identifies with the song’s imaginary 
register, the stage of the ego’s fantasies and the subject’s desire. 

Carving its own differential path of desire as response to the Other, the 
music qua subject falls into the orbit of Lacan's famous aphorism (1977, 
38): ‘Man’s desire is the desire of the Other’. Elsewhere, Lacan (2006, 525) 
clarifies that this does not mean that the subject assumes the Other’s insig- 
nia, ‘but rather the condition that the subject find the constitutive structure 
of his desire in the same gap opened up by the effect of signifiers in those 
who come to represent the Other for him’. Through fantasy, the subject 
seeks what the Other lacks as constitutive of the Other’s desire and carves 
out a space for herself there. However, picking a position in response to the 
Other’s desire is simultaneously a defence against its devastating effects. The 
subject must sustain her precarious existence by ‘fantasies constructed to 
keep the subject at just the right distance from that dangerous desire, deli- 
cately balancing the attraction and the repulsion’ (Fink 1995, 95). The 
encounter with the desire of the Other can be a traumatic experience (Fink 
1995, 62-3) and so attests the music thereafter. 

Just as the second phrase of the vocal line completes the linear unfolding 
of the inner part’s opening octachordal sonority at Tg (Wg in Example 
11.1b), the music proceeds to do something astonishing: it literally regresses. 





8 Documentary evidence indicates that it is not: it resurfaces in subsequent restatements of 
the phrase group and appears in both extant autograph copies of the work. 
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The next two phrases (bars 16-29) are nothing but the retrograde of the 
opening phrase group, undoing what has been done thus far and driving the 
song back to the ‘empty pulse’ of the beginning. Coordinating the comple- 
tion of this undoing with the completion of the poem’s demand, the music 
seems to comply. The structuration of the musical utterance by forward 
motion is forestalled, retroactively constituting the encounter with the desire 
of the Other in the preceding opening section a trauma ex post facto. This is 
what Freud termed Nachtrdglichkeit, a posterior event bringing about the 
signification of an anterior one otherwise not possible (Fink 1995, 64). 

The primal trauma of the encounter with the Other’s desire is a formative 
experience for the subject. The subject emerges as a form of attraction towards 
and defence against this primordial experience, in effect, an overwhelming 
experience of pleasurable pain or painful pleasure (Fink 1995, 63). Freud (1954, 
164) refers to it as ‘surplus of sexuality’ (sexual tiber) and Lacan as jouissance: 
‘a pleasure that is excessive, leading to a sense of being overwhelmed or dis- 
gusted, yet simultaneously providing a source of fascination’ (Fink 1995, xii). 
Faced with a lack of being, the subject is impelled to position her relation to 
jouissance by choosing between two paths: the path of desire — embracing the 
lack and advancing its structuring function that will precipitate her emergence 
as a desiring subject — or the path of depression - filling up the lack at the cost 
of renouncing her desire for an accumulation of jouissance (Skriabine 2001). 
After bar 15, the music qua subject seems to choose the second and, in so 
doing, declare its melancholy. The renunciation of desire constitutes an escape, 
a failing in the subject's symbolic order, which, by not being there any more to 
situate her, leaves her nothing but her own image, unanchored and unchained 
at the mercy of jouissance (Leader 2008, 186). 

Or so it seems. The undoing of the musical structure after bar 15 is carried 
out by retrograde, one of the quintessentially mechanical techniques in 
twelve-tone compositional practice, whose workings we effectively apprehend 
only as we approach its completion. There is no symbolic failing, no actual 
renunciation of desire, just a symbolic gesture, a signifier that overwrites the 
horrifying Real of such a prospect and, thereby, dispels it. The music seems to 
play with a paradox inherent in the very notion of Lacanian desire due to its 
utter lack of positive attributes: “To desire involves a defensive phase that 
makes it identical with not wanting to desire. Not wanting to desire is want- 
ing not to desire' (Lacan 1977, 235). Ultimately, maybe the music does not 
comply with the poem's demand after all: it wants not to desire and thus, by 
wanting, it desires. And so, it keeps on. 


Painful pleasures: ‘Spring’ 


There is a kind of compensatory enjoyment that the subject obtains when 
immersed in the mechanics of the signifier, almost as if there is some kind 
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of jouissance packed in the signifier itself. This is not the direct jouissance 
of the body, the ‘jouissance of being’ associated with a mythical, mutually 
fulfilling union with the mOther (Braunstein 2003, 110). For the speaking 
being, jouissance has to be filtered through discourse and only partially 
enjoyed as some sort of ‘paltry satisfaction’ (Fink 2002, 35); it feels as 
such because of the subject’s deep-seated conviction that there is something 
better than that, a full and unfailing enjoyment that would be attainable 
had it not been for its prohibition. Inherent in the symbolic structure of 
language, this prohibition spurs the subject to transgress it, setting in 
motion a futile quest for a supplement to her paltry enjoyment, a surplus 
jouissance (plus-de-jouir) at the core of the object-cause of her desire. Just 
like the Marxist notion of surplus value, on which Lacan models it, this 
surplus jouissance is thought to circulate hors corps in the Other as lan- 
guage, who enjoys in our stead; therefore, the only way to partake of it is 
to ‘enlist ourselves in support of the Other’s discourse’ (Fink 2002, 99). 
For a compelling example, we turn to the next song in the collection, 
entitled ‘Spring’. 

With ‘spring’ as a metonymy for (“mOther’) ‘nature’, the poem opens with 
what could be fittingly described as the witnessing of a primal scene (Esperas 
1940, 31-2): 


Spring revels all around in the arms of May, 

the nightingales sweetly chant bridal songs, 

the myrtle-trees entwine and the sun makes a free gift of light. 
Every hollow is covered with grass and flowers. 


Why should the branches bloom? Soon they'll be sad... 
And a drop rolled down by the corner of my eye. 

The crazy rosebush saw it and leaned towards me 

and a pale rose wiped away my tear. 


Nature is a recurring theme in Esperas’s The Same as Everyone, the protagonist 
often turning there for consolation.? However, his stance is more ambiguous than 
that; although the prose testifies to his express adoration of nature as consoling 
‘mOther’, the poem connotes a sense of repulsion at her sexual excesses, at her 
enjoying in his stead. More than that, nature seems to embody for him the ‘sub- 
ject supposed to know’ (sujet supposé savoir) and can provide him with the only 





? ‘The more people disgust me, the more I am attracted by nature’ (Esperas 1940, 21). It 
would be interesting to point out that Evelpidis was an agronomist, later to teach agrarian law 
and policy at Panteion University and agricultural economics at the School of Agriculture in 
Athens. From 1945 to, he served as minister of agriculture in the government of Themistoklis 
Sofoulis (Evelpidis 1972). 
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thing he pressingly needs: signification (Lacan 1977, 232 and 253). Like an analyst 
in the analysand’s fantasy, nature is supposed to know the secret meaning of his 
symptomatic condition, a supposition that constitutes what in psychoanalysis is 
described as ‘transference’ (Lacan 1977). In transference, the analyst becomes not 
only the subject supposed to know, but also the subject supposed to desire. As 
long as the analyst’s desire remains enigmatic, s/he ‘occupies the position of the 
Other, of whom the subject asks Che vuoi? (“What do you want from me?"), with 
the result that the subject’s fundamental fantasy emerges in the transference’ 
(Evans 1996, 40). In fantasy, the subject anchors her desire to the cryptic 
desire of the Other, setting for herself the impossible task of pursuing the sur- 
plus jouissance at the core of her objet a. 

Clearly expressed in the poem, the ‘superabundant vitality’ associated 
with jouissance (Lacan 1992, 237) is immediately sensed in the music’s thick 
texture, hyperactive rhythms and fast tempo (Example 11.2a and 11.2b). 
The same sense of surfeit is felt in the music’s unmistakable diatonic feel, 
with conspicuous melodic intervals of perfect fourth abundantly surfacing 
over and over again in both the melody and the bass line. This is evident 
already in the piano introduction, in which the organisation of the material 
is based on the superimposition of two complementary hexachords (marked 
jo and jó in Example 11.2a), the former diatonic and the latter partitioned 
into mostly diatonic subsets between the two outer parts. Throughout the 
opening six bars, the framing outer parts continuously rotate into variant 
configurations, while the inner diatonic set is arranged as a scalar pattern, 
aimlessly swirling up and down in a static repetition of triplets. 

If complementation is what the introduction employs to undermine the 
music's diatonic feel, then saturation is what the subsequent phrase uses to 
the same effect. The entrance of the vocal part is marked by the permeation 
of the musical surface by conflicting diatonic sets and subsets (marked with 
un-dashed beams as J, J; J, J and } in Example 11.2c).'? The end result is the 
same - the combination of complementation and diatonic overload turns aur- 
icular and tactile pleasure into pain, the former in reference to the sensation 
of an uneasy disorientation, the latter with respect to virtuosity's toll on the 
pianist's hands. The subject revels in jouissance and, by that, is compensated 
for her assumed loss, a painful plus for a regrettable minus. 

The rosebush reference in the closing verses of the poem is emblematic of 
such painful pleasure: it embodies ocular and olfactory pleasure, combined 
with haptic pain. No wonder it is chosen to give a gestural non-answer to 
the subjects Che vuoi? The Other as subject-supposed-to-know remains 
mute, keeping his (nonexistent) knowledge and (undecipherable) desire 





10 Strictly speaking, the set j is not diatonic, yet the tonal references of its melodic configur- 
ation justify its tentative inclusion in the list of diatonic sets and subsets. 
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Example 11.2 Nikos Skalkottas, 76 Songs, ‘Spring’, (a) bars 1-5, (b) bars 
7-10, (c) pitch-class set analysis of bars 7-10 (J: 7-35, j: 6-225, j^: 6-247, j: 
6-32, j: 6-33, į: 6-224). 


veiled behind an enigmatic gesture. For Lacan, this is a necessary condition 
for psychoanalysis to come through: the analysand has to keep working, 
trying to find out what the analyst wants from her, until eventually she ‘de- 
supposes the analyst of knowledge’ (Evans 1996, 199) and constructs 
a j ouis-sens (I-hear-meaning) without the Other, that is, she derives enjoy- 
ment from the construction of meaning in the form of a jouissance that is 
no longer prescribed by the Other (Lacan 2016, 58). 
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The living corpse: ‘Ideal’ 


The closing gesture of ‘Spring’ is not only enigmatic, but also uncanny. 
Although the Freudian uncanny (Unheimliche) is an elusive concept, it is 
worth focusing on its association with a process of de-familiarising the 
familiar, of transforming a once familiar thought into ‘an uncanny one 
through cycles of repression’ (Klein 2015, 12).!! When repression fails, then 
‘that class of the frightening which leads back to what is known of old and 
long familiar' breaks through (Freud 1955, 220). The uncanny is characteris- 
tically felt in ‘Spring’, wherein vestiges of diatonicism emerge as ‘something 
repressed which recurs’ (Freud 1955, 241). This is, of course, a more or less 
commonplace interpretation of the uncanny in post-tonal music (e.g., Cherlin 
1993). However, the repetition compulsion to which ‘Spring’ resorts is to be 
considered less of a blocking mechanism and more of a form of jouissance, 
a way for the subject to enjoy its advent as 'a repetitive, symptomatic way of 
“getting off’ or obtaining jouissance" (Fink 1995, xii). 

But probably the most characteristic case of the uncanny in Skalkottas's 
collection is to be found in the first song, entitled ‘Ideal’ (Esperas 1940, 15): 


— Wave, you who sail in the vast sea, 

weak and passing and plaything of the north wind, 

Tell me, where are you hastily running to, foaming furiously? 

Look, wreckage lies all around you and the land nowhere to be seen. 


— I run to whatever destiny Queen Fate has blindly ordained for me, 
the longing for a dreamy land gives me wings 

and the north wind's roar is a song to me 

and the wreckage symbols and the storm determination. 


And if I die, other waves will be born where I expire in foam 
to pass across the face of the thrice-eternal deep, 
following the way that was my own. 


Irun to some distant safe haven 
with the seagull's cry as my only companion, 
to die, gilded by the gleam from the lighthouse. 


Just like in ‘Spring’, the subject addresses the question Che vuoi? to the wave, that 
is, to a subjectified Other who is supposed to know, desperately seeking to carve 
her desire in response to the desire of the Other. The poem’s uncanny moment 
arrives when the subject-supposed-to-know seems to give in to the demand and 
give up its silence. The music’s uncanny moment arrives later, concurrently with 





11 There have been numerous attempts to theorise the uncanny in musicology; indicatively, see 
Cherlin (1993), Kerman (2001-2), Kramer (2002), Cohn (2004), Klein (2005). 
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the verse that lent Thornley’s 2004 article its title. This does not come as much of 
a surprise, considering the sudden shift to the future tense, which grants the verse 
its otherworldly prophetic tone. As Slavoj Zizek would put it, the repressed 
returns from the future (1989, 55). 

The impression of the uncanny is readily sensed in bar 34 due to the 
sudden thinning-out of the texture, drop of dynamics and return of the 
opening sombre tempo (Example 11.3a). In this context, both the vocal 
melody and the piano’s countermelody are clearly audible; as is the way 
they are contrapuntally combined in an oscillating octatonic and diatonic 
embrace (Example 11.3b). In fact, this thinly textured passage retroactively 
disambiguates the original presentation of this very contrapuntal complex, 
inverted in terms of timbre, in the opening of the song (Example 11.4). The 
vocal line that starts in bar 34 brings to the fore what was inconspicuously 
hidden in the song’s opening within a chordal, melodically discontinuous 
and rhythmically repetitive context. The wave’s melodic line literally consti- 
tutes the return of what has been repressed. 

If repetition is involved in keeping an unwholesome thought repressed, it 
is also involved in enjoying its symptomatic recurrence. Indeed, the music 
pursues jouissance not only through hexachordal complementation and dia- 
tonic excess (e.g., see Example 11.3b, bars 38-9), but also through large- 
scale repetition: from bar 40 on, the entire phrase from bar 34 to bar 37 is 
transposed up by one semitone and rotated so as to give melodic primacy to 
what has previously belonged to the accompaniment. This varied repetition 
soon tapers off in fragmentary repetitions of the phrase’s concluding ges- 
tures. After a failed attempt to resume, the phrase is soon reduced to com- 
plementary octachordal and diatonic fragments, repeated ad nauseum to the 
end. This ending sounds far from bringing closure, almost as if the music 
enacts what the poetic text describes and keeps going, mulling over the same 
distressing thoughts long after we have stopped listening to it. Interestingly 
enough, the music’s large-scale repetitions are not quite in phase with the 
poem’s structural units, their boundaries often cutting through verses (e.g., 
see Example 11.3, bar 40). One might think of the music as obtaining some 
sort of jouissance independently of the poem, a surplus jouissance hors corps, 
so to speak. This leaves the enunciating voice partaking of the jouissance 
that (literally) circulates in the music by being driven down its repetitive 
path virtually unawares. This is what it means to predicate the Lacanian 
drive on 'the fading of the subject before the insistence of a demand that 
persists without any conscious intention to sustain it’ (Evans 1996, 48). 

As partial manifestation of desire, a drive is not satisfied by reaching its 
(partial) object, but by perpetually circling around it, accomplishing its task 
*on the arch of the way back' (Braunstein 2003, 106). This task is the attain- 
ment of jouissance out of the repetitive movement of the aforesaid closed 
circuit (Lacan 1977, 179). It is the drives that allow the subject to transgress 
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Example 11.3 Nikos Skalkottas, 76 Songs, ‘Ideal’, (a) bars 34-41, (b) pitch-class 
set analysis of bars 34—40 (X: 8-28, X^: 7-31, x: 6-213, x”: 6-242, y: 6-23, y^: 6-236, 
J: 7-35, j: 6-225, j^: 6-247). 
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Example 11.4 Nikos Skalkottas, 76 Songs, ‘Ideal’, opening, bars 1-5. 


the ‘pleasure principle’, the purpose of the latter being ‘to maintain at as 
low a level as possible the tension that regulates the whole functioning of 
the psychic apparatus’ (Lacan 1992, 119). This transgressive impulse is 
common to all drives and is described by Freud as the ‘death drive’ (Freud 
1961). For Lacan (2006, 719), ‘every drive is virtually a death drive’, because 
it pursues its own extinction, involves the subject in repetition and consti- 
tutes an attempt to transgress the pleasure principle towards the attainment 
of excess jouissance where enjoyment is experienced as suffering (Evans 
1996, 34). 
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Contrary to colloquial interpretations, the death drive does not urge the 
subject towards her own annihilation, but beyond it. According to Žižek 
(2006, 62-3), the death drive is literally an ‘uncanny excess of life, an 
“undead” urge that persists beyond the (biological) cycle of life and death, 
generation and corruption’. For him (Žižek 1989, 134), ‘everybody must die 
twice’, a biological and a symbolic death. The death drive urges human 
beings to survive their biological death by remaining symbolically alive in 
the way their dreams and wishes continue to operate in the lives of living 
people after their demise. It is in this context that the wave in ‘Ideal’ articu- 
lates its prophetic wish. Indeed, the very title of the poem - latently acquir- 
ing its signifying weight by being conspicuously absent from the poem — is 
the death drive, the silent partner of all of the subject’s drives (Freud 1946, 
97). Appropriately, the music appears to survive its own ending, implicitly 
persisting after its sound dies away. 


Subject qua music 


The way Zizek conceptualises the gap between the two deaths that delimit 
the domain of the death drive allows for the possibility of inverting the 
order of their progression. Being biologically alive but symbolically dead is 
the realm of the post-traumatic subject (Zizek 2010, 292-8), the province of 
melancholia. Like a living corpse, the melancholy subject lives a split exist- 
ence, straddling the space between 'the world of the living, society at large, 
and the world of the dead, characterised by solitude and desolation’ (John- 
son 2014, 66). All biographical accounts that portray Skalkottas as 
a melancholy subject implicitly position him in that space. In this biograph- 
ical context, ‘Ideal’ may be thought of as a manifestation of Skalkottas's 
wish to reverse the polarity of his in-limbo existence and aim for a symbolic 
life beyond his biological death. 

If melancholy is predicated on the subject’s inability to emerge in lan- 
guage, then it must be only through language that the subject can find a way 
out. In Julia Kristeva's poetic prose (1989, 160): 


By means of a leap into the orphic world of artifice (of sublimation), the saturnine 
poet, out of the traumatic experience and object of mourning, remembers only 
a gloomy or passional tone. [...] [H]e takes Eurydice out of the melancholy hell 
and gives her back a new existence in his text/song. 


In this context, Skalkottas did not simply find in Esperas a kindred spirit, 
a partner in melancholy. Just like the protagonist of The Same as Everyone, 
who sublimates his melancholy into poetry, Skalkottas renders his melancholy 
into music and, in so doing, overwrites it. To use ZiZek's words (2000, 43), 
Skalkottas traverses melancholy ‘by staging its fantasies openly, more directly, 
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i.e., without the “secondary perlaboration” which masks their inconsistencies’. 
This is, for example, what ‘Loneliness’ does when it writes over the terrifying 
prospect of the renunciation of desire by staging it as structural process on its 
fantasy screen. This is a defining aporia for Pensky’s dialectics of melancholy 
(1993, 19); produced from melancholy, the melancholy object can both ‘reflect 
itself infinitely back upon itself" and ‘transcend itself through the exercise of its 
own characteristic forms of cognition’. Faithless to people, yet faithful to 
things, the melancholy way of seeing objectifies its own disposition into 
a miniaturised, portable and collectible bundle of material uselessness, liberated 
from the burden of meaning and given to ‘disinterested contemplation or 
reverie’ (Sontag 1981, 124). 

The link that Lacan draws between creativity, sublimation and the death 
drive may be pertinent to accounting for Skalkottas’s incessant composing after 
his traumatic return from Berlin to Athens despite the almost complete lack of 
public interest in his music.'? The attention given to his work after his death — 
primarily musicological and in relation to his canonisation as the ‘protomartyr’ 
of musical modernism in Greece — justifies the commonly held empathetic view- 
point that he ‘kept composing for an ideal medium and an ideal, understanding 
and appreciative audience’ (Mantzourani 2011, 68). From this perspective, 
Skalkottas’s music addressed not the Other, but anOther. Comparable to Joyce 
as read by Lacan, Skalkottas constructed a partially individualised Symbolic 
(Chiesa 2006, 357) that allowed him to make his own sense in the form of 
a jouissance no longer prescribed by the Other. As in ‘Ideal’, the answer to the 
subject’s desperate Che vuoi? is only apparently given by the Other; it had 
already been there from the beginning, formulated by the subject with the ques- 
tion itself in the same breath. Knowing that the Other-who-knows does not 
exist, but acting as if it does prompts a traversal of fantasy that opens for the 
subject the possibility of identifying with her symptoms as a particular way 
of organising jouissance. As far as Skalkottas is concerned, his insistence on 
composing ‘for an imaginary [...] “peaceable kingdom” in which his works 
might be performed’ (Thornley 2008, 352) may be seen as his way of naming 
himself, of becoming the 'Skalkottas' that future generations would study and 
listen to. In (re)inventing himself as subject qua music, he became the object of 
the future's desire. 
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‘You used to sing all my songs’ 


Poetry, language and song from Solomos to Seferis 


Peter Mackridge 


On some of the Greek islands the best /yra players were said to have been 
taught how to play by spirits in exquisite female form known as neraides, 
who sang and danced near rural springs and caves! They were visible only 
to especially gifted men who were said to have ‘light shadows’. This legend 
appealed to folklorists and poets alike around 1900 because it suggested that 
the unlettered Greek folk had retained a memory of the ancient belief that 
poets were divinely inspired by the Muses. In some of his poems Kostis 
Palamas (1859-1943) envisaged the ancient Muses as a group of nine ner- 
aides, adding to them the ancient nereid Kymothoe, whom he called the 
‘tenth Muse’, the muse of modern Greek poetry in the demotic language. In 
this case the neraida inspires a poet-singer rather than an instrumentalist. 
A fact that suited this theory of cultural continuity is that the Greek lan- 
guage uses the same word (/yra) for the ancient plucked harp and the 
modern fiddle.” 

However, Palamas’s variation on the folk theme was in keeping with 
Greek traditional culture, since musical instruments used to be said to sing. 
The verb laló, ‘I speak; I sing’, was used not only for the vocalizations of 
humans and birds, but also for musical instruments (especially wind 





! N. G. Politis (1904, 390, 412-14) (legends from Sikinos and Crete respectively). In his writ- 
ings on neraides the anthropologist Charles Stewart makes passing mention of their love of listen- 
ing and dancing to music, especially when played on the violin and drums, but this is not the 
focus of his interest (Stewart 1985, 223; 1991, 278—9n.11). 

? Palamas introduced the figure of Kymothoe into his poetry several times. First, in the long 
poem ‘The Ascraean’ (Aokpaíoc) (1903-4), which is narrated by a fictional version of the ancient 
poet Hesiod (Palamas, n.d. [1962-], Vol. 3, 205-206), and then in a poem entitled ‘Kymothoe’ 
published in his collection City and Solitude (H noXweía xat vj povačiá, 1912): ‘I saw the neraida 
Kymothoe/offer the divine singer a draft/from the king of Thule's glass [...] /blessed be he who 
drinks, whether mortal or god’ (Palamas, n.d. [1962-], Vol. 5, 393). The group of poems collected 
under the same title in his posthumous collection Evening Fire (Bpadwh qon, 1944: Palamas, n. 
d. [1962-], Vol. 11, 53-61) is not relevant to our theme. All English translations in this chapter are 
my own, unless otherwise noted. 
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instruments), which were often called ta laloumena (literally ‘the speaking or 
singing ones’), since, like the human voice, wind instruments are made to 
sound with the breath and the mouth.? 

For many centuries — perhaps millennia — until the late twentieth century, 
Greek poetry was usually associated with singing. In traditional Greek cul- 
ture, there was no poetry without music, and very little music without 
poetry. As Polina Tambakaki has argued, the traditional Greek conception 
of music was based on the link between melody and language (Tambakaki 
2011, 28). Song held equal importance in both Venetian and Ottoman 
Greece. In addition to the rural folk songs that were sung throughout the 
Greek-speaking world, the Venetian-dominated Ionian Islands (also known 
as the Heptanese) had their Italian-style kantades; in fact, music in the 
Ionian Islands mostly consisted of song, and theatrical performances in 
Corfu were usually of opera. Much of the poetry composed by urban 
Greeks in the Ottoman Empire consisted of songs that were sung in Oriental 
modes; indeed, some of the manuscript texts of these poems are accompan- 
led by musical notation, or at least the specification of the makam to which 
they were sung. However, poets have sometimes explicitly distanced their 
poetry from popular song. In stanza 86 of his Hymn to Liberty, for instance, 
Dionysios Solomos (1798-1857), who was from Zakynthos in the Ionian 
Islands, implicitly distinguished his poetry from the light-hearted local kan- 
tades (Solomos 1961 [1948], 85). So too George Seferis (1900-71), who was 
born in Ottoman Smyrna; consider the following statement, uttered by his 
persona Stratis in 1925: ‘We haven't lived with music, only with kantades. 
How is it possible for us to write poems?’ (Seferis 1975, 29). Later, from 
about 1960 onwards, Mikis Theodorakis set a number of Seferis’s poems to 
music, thus enabling some of them to become popular songs, much to the 
surprise — and even somewhat to the dismay — of the poet. 

Since the 1960s there have been Greek poets well-versed in the European 
poetic tradition, such as Nikos Gatsos and Michalis Ganas, who began their 
public writing careers by publishing their poems in printed form but, from 
a certain moment on, decided to devote themselves chiefly to writing lyrics 
for songs by Theodorakis and many other composers (see also Rentzou, 
Chapter 14, this volume). 

Greeks were slow, and perhaps reluctant, to bring about the autonomy of 
music and poetry that was achieved in Western Europe in the eighteenth 
century. This may be related to the comparative lateness, in Greek culture, 





3 Compare the terms ta pleoumena, ‘the floating ones’ (that is, boats) and ta petoumena, ‘the 
flying ones’ (that is, birds), which were perhaps the only other members of this set of nouns. 

4 For more about music in the Ionian Islands, see Kardamis (2014 and Chapter 4, this 
volume). 
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of the transition from artistic creation by an anonymous collectivity to cre- 
ation by a named individual. The Italian Hellenist Massimo Peri points out 
that in the history of Italian poetry, although the terms ballata, canzone, 
canzonetta and sonetto indicate that these verse forms had a musical origin, 
the poems themselves eventually became divorced from their relationship 
with music.° Peri goes on to argue that ‘what differentiates the Greek situ- 
ation from that of the Romance languages is the intensity and the duration 
of the connections between poetry and music’. Enumerating the various the- 
matic categories in which Greek scholars have placed the Greek folk songs, 
Peri writes that 


the [Greek] folk songs cover the entire life of the individual, from early infancy 
to marriage and death, from myth and religious belief to epic and history, as 
well as collective experiences such as revolution, festivities, love, pastoral life 
and emigration. 

(Peri 2012, 140) 


Perversely, however, Greek scholars in the past tended to study folk songs 
logocentrically, as ‘monuments of the word’,°® in isolation from song and 
dance — in other words, removed from their performance. Thus, we are 
faced by the co-existence of two opposite drives in modern Greek culture: 
words and music (like oral and written language) have generally interacted 
with each other in practice, but there have often been efforts by scholars to 
isolate them from one another. However, whereas intellectuals treated Greek 
folk songs as literary texts, the Greek folk often made songs out of written 
poems that were not originally intended to be sung. The prime example of 
this is the Erotokritos by Kornaros, a semi-narrative, semi-dramatic poem 
written in the early seventeenth century, at about the time that Monteverdi 
was writing his operas in Venice.’ Despite the fact that Kornaros was an 
aristocrat of Venetian extraction, his Erotokritos was written in a version of 
spoken Cretan Greek, using the fifteen-syllable verse that predominated in 





5 Most of Giacomo Leopardi’s poetry, for instance, was published in collections entitled 
Canti (no fewer than three of these) and Canzoni. 

5 Mvnpeia tov Aóyov. This category was introduced by the founder of folklore studies, 
N. G. Politis, in the opening article, entitled ‘Aaoypagia’ (‘Folklore’), of the first issue of the jour- 
nal of the same name. In this article Politis explicitly distinguished ‘monuments of the word’ such 
as folk songs, folk tales and proverbs, from traditional practices (N. G. Politis 1909). The idea of 
Greek folk songs as ‘monuments’ goes back to Fauriel (1824), who in the introduction to his 
pioneering collection often refers to the songs as ‘monuments’ (historical monuments, monu- 
ments of language, monuments of the genius of the people etc.), in the sense of entities that pro- 
vide evidence of something outside themselves that existed in the now-distant past. 

7 Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643) wrote L'Orfeo (1607) in Mantua. He moved to Venice in 
1613, where he lived until the end of his life. 
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Greek folk poetry. Because its language and versification were easily access- 
ible to uneducated people, the Erotokritos came to be sung, and through 
song the poem became so widely known among Greek-speakers, especially 
in Crete, that parts of it are still sung today, 400 years after the poem was 
written. Meanwhile, through the poetry and essays of twentieth-century 
poets such as George Seferis, and as a result of scholarly and critical atten- 
tion since 1940, the Erotokritos has come to be seen by Greek intellectuals 
as one of the most significant products of Greek culture since the fall of 
Byzantium. 

In the Greek national narrative the outlaws known as the klefts are pre- 
sented as those who chiefly resisted Turkish domination and as the pre- 
cursors of the warriors who led the fighting in the War of Independence. 
The folk songs that celebrated the exploits of the klefts have sometimes been 
seen as the chief poetic expression of the Greek nation during the otherwise 
allegedly ‘unpoetic’ eighteenth century? Indeed, the term kleftika was com- 
monly used in the nineteenth century to refer synecdochically to all types of 
Greek folk song, as though the proto-patriotic kleftic songs were the Greek 
folk songs par excellence. 

The links between poetry and song in Greece are indicated by the two- 
way process in which written poems have been composed according to the 
conventions of folk song and musical settings of written poems have become 
popular songs. The first major Greek poem imitating folk song was Dimos: 
A Kleftic Poem by Spyridon Trikoupis, which was published in Paris in 
1821.’ Later in the nineteenth century, learned Greeks who published collec- 
tions of Greek folk songs sometimes included examples of what the British 
scholar Dave Harker has called ‘fakesongs’ among the genuine texts: poems 
written by learned people in the folk style (Harker 1985). In such cases the 
imitation of folk song provided highly educated writers with an opportunity 
to write in the language of the uneducated peasantry; in its turn, the writing 
of fakesongs with nationalistic content provided ‘evidence’ (albeit concocted) 
that the Greek folk had preserved a sense of nationhood throughout the 
Ottoman period. In the context of the Greek language controversy, it was 
the conception of folk song as national monument that provided 
a justification for the use of the spoken language in literature, first in poetry 
and later in prose fiction. 

The Zakynthian composer Pavlos Carrer (1829-96) wrote a patriotic 
opera, Markos Botsaris (1857), about the heroic Souliot warrior of the 
Greek revolution who was killed in 1823. Carrer’s opera contains the song 





8 "The eighteenth century [in Greece], as in the West an unpoetical age [. ..]' (L. Politis 1973, 3). 
? “O Afjpoc. Moina kAéprikov. Trikoupis’s subtitle is an example of the use of the term ‘klef- 
tic poem’ to refer to any kind of Greek folk song; his poem is not in fact about klefts. 
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‘Old Dimos’, whose words are uttered by a dying kleft. The melody imitates 
mainland folk music, and its words, written by the Lefkadian poet Aristotelis 
Valaoritis, are a pastiche of a mainland folk poem.'° ‘Old Dimos’ represents 
a happy marriage between a literary imitation of folk song in terms of its sub- 
ject-matter, language and metre, and a musical pastiche of mainland Greek 
folk song in terms of its melody and rhythm. It is telling that when the 
nationalist short-story writer from Epirus, Christos Christovassilis, who had 
taken part in a number of military operations against the Turks, was dying in 
Athens in 1937, he asked his daughters to sing him a particular song, and 
what he requested was not a genuine folk song, but Carrer's setting of ‘Old 
Dimos' (Myrivilis 1937, quoted in Katsila 2014, 26). This is an indication of 
the extent to which this ‘fakesong’, written by a Heptanesian poet and set to 
music by a Heptanesian composer, had become a significant item in Greek 
national culture. You can still find performances of it on YouTube today — 
and I confess that I experience a frisson of powerful emotion when I hear it. 

Considering all of the above, it is not surprising that Greek poets, from Solo- 
mos in the 1820s to Seferis in the 1940s, have sometimes referred to their written 
poems as songs. The title of my chapter was suggested by the first two lines of 
Solomos's poem ‘The Poisoned Girl’ (1826, occasioned by the suicide of a music- 
loving young woman; see Kardamis, Chapter 4, this volume).'! In Greek one 
doesn’t normally talk about ‘singing’ a song, but ‘saying’ it. Because of this, the 
first two lines of ‘The Poisoned Girl’ can be translated in two ways; either: 


You used to sing all my songs; 
This one alone you will not sing, 


or, alternatively: 


You used to recite all my poems; 
This one alone you won't recite. 


This was the first of Solomos’s poems to be set to music by his friend Nikolaos 
Mantzaros, but it is probable that when the poet wrote it he didn’t specifically 
intend it to be sung. 

We do not have any evidence for Solomos’s taste in music, but what he knew 
(and possibly what he liked) would mostly have been songs. Mantzaros wrote 





10 “© yépo-Afjpoc’. The poem is “O Aíjuoc xoi tò Kapiogidt tov’ (‘Dimos and his Gun’), in 
Valaoritis (1857, 59-64). It may be no coincidence that Valaoritis uses the same name for the hero 
of his poem as Trikoupis had used for the hero of his; it is perhaps beside the point that Trikou- 
pis’s Dimos is not a kleft, despite the promise of the poem’s title. 

1 eH qappakopévn'. 
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three more settings of “The Poisoned Girl’, and two each of ‘To a Nun’, ‘Blondie’, 
and Solomos’s translation of an ode by Petrarch. Solomos began his public 
career as a Greek poet with the Hymn to Liberty, whose first two stanzas, set to 
music by Mantzaros, were adopted as the Greek National Anthem in 1865, after 
the Ionian Islands had been united with the Greek Kingdom (see Kardamis, 
Chapter 4, this volume). In the stanza referred to above (stanza 86), the poet 
implies that he is not imitating local popular songs but claims instead to be fol- 
lowing the example of the ancient Greeks: ‘I utter freedom-loving songs as Pindar 
did’ (Solomos 1961 ['1948], 85). 

When Solomos came to compose his mature poetry, however, the Greek 
folk songs provided him with a language spoken by the collective voice of 
an idealized ‘organic community’, since it was the common property of all 
Greeks rather than belonging to any particular individual or group. Since he 
had learned Greek orally without studying it, Solomos approached the 
Greek language as an oral medium, whose prime functions were to be 
spoken and sung rather than written. Nevertheless, he avoided simply imitat- 
ing folk song: as he wrote to his friend Georgios Tertsetis in 1833, 'It's good 
to stand in the footsteps’ of the kleftic songs, ‘but it’s not good to stop 
there: one should rise perpendicularly'.? 

George Seferis, as a refugee in Egypt during the German occupation of 
Greece in 1942, wrote in a poem: 


I want nothing but to speak simply, to be granted this gift. 
For we have loaded even song with such music that it's gradually sinking [...] 
and it's time for us to say our few words because tomorrow our souls are setting sail.'* 


It is as though Seferis thinks of his poems as Schubert lieder rather than as, 
say, Beethoven's Choral Symphony. 

There are a number of more positive references to song in Seferis's work. 
As an adult he recalled memories of his childhood in Skala Vourlon near 
Smyrna, where he heard ‘the song of Erotokritos' sung by servants (trans- 
muted into seafarers in the poem ‘On a Foreign Verse’, 1931; Beaton 2003, 
19), and there are many phrases in his oeuvre that associate poetry with 
song: the phrase ‘Say it with a Ukulele’ (the title of a hit recorded by Frank 
Crumit in 1924) was used as an epigraph to ‘Fog’ (written in London in the 
same year), ‘I Went Down to St James Infirmary (BLUES)’ (a song fam- 
ously recorded by Louis Armstrong in 1928) appears as the epigraph to the 
poem ‘Tuesday’ (1933), while the title "Notes" for a Poem’ (1946) 





12 *Eig povayńv’; ‘Eavðovo’. 
13 Solomos to Tertsetis, 1 June 1833: Solomos (1991, 252). 
^ *Evac yépovtac otnv axponrotapá’ (An Old Man on the Riverbank’, 1942). 
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? and the 


punningly uses the Latin-derived Greek word for musical notes,! 
poem ‘Ayanapa IT’ (1954) bears the subtitle ‘Verses for Music’. 

Seferis tends to be associated with free verse, since he was perhaps the 
first important Greek poet to write in that medium in his great composite 
poem Mythistorima (1935). Yet his first two books consist of poems in 
rhymed metrical stanzas, and many of his later poems are written in stanzas 
that make them resemble songs. Indeed, at a conference for Greek school 
students held in Istanbul in March 2014, one of the participants gave 
a highly effective recitation of Seferis’s satirical political poem ‘Actors, 
Middle East' (1943) in a style reminiscent of a song by the later 'singing 
poet’ Dionysis Savvopoulos or even a rap song." 

The Greek poet who insisted most intensely on the song-like characteris- 
tics of poetry was Kostis Palamas. In a lecture he gave in 1927, entitled ‘The 
Poet and his Song’, Palamas said: ‘Poetry is logos [speech] on its way to 
becoming song'. However, Palamas makes clear that /ogos doesn't actually 
become song in poetry; for him, poetry didn't aspire to become music as 
symbolist poetry did, since in his view poetry consisted of both sound and 
sense, rhyme and reason, in equal measure. Although he wrote in the same 
text that each member of the ancient triad of poetry, music and dance had 
now become autonomous,'? he and other Greek poets of the generation of 
1880 still often referred to the poet as a 'singer'.?? Palamas goes on to make 
it clear that when he talks about poetry as song he is not referring to imita- 
tions of songs, nor to musical settings of poems, but to poetry whose music 
has become internalized at its deepest level, that is to say, ‘has become 
something more mystical and more spiritual, [...] something [...] latent, 
hidden, guessed at, suggested’.”! 





15 This poem includes some words and phrases later used in Seferis’s composite poem ‘Kiydy’ 
(‘Thrush’). In addition to the meanings of the Greek word notes in isolation, the phrase favo 
votes (literally, ‘I put notes [to a poem]’) is used colloquially to mean ‘I set [a poem] to music’. 

16 The most recent English version of this much-translated poem is in Seferis (2016, 23-77). 

17 For more on Savvopoulos, see Papanikolaou (2007). For more on Seferis and music, see 
Tambakaki (2011). 

8 ‘roion sivar o Aóyoc zov náct va yiver tpayovs’, Palamas (n.d. [1962-], Vol. 8, 171, and 
Vol. 10, 565 and 567). Cf. the title of his first collection, Tpayoóóia tns natpidoc uov (Songs of My 
Homeland, 1886), and the fact that the greater part of his epic historical poem about Byzantium, 
H phoyépa tov facia (The King’s Flute, 1910), is supposed to be sung by a kind of flute used in 
Balkan folk music. 

1? Palamas (n.d. [1962-], Vol. 10, 566). 

20 Cf the title of a collection of poems by Palamas's contemporary Kostas Krystallis, O tpa- 
yovóictijc tov ycpiob xai thc otávnç (The Singer of the Village and the Sheepfold, 1893). 

?! Palamas (n.d. [1962-], Vol. 10, 566). Solomos, Palamas and Seferis are far from being the 
only Greek poets to problematise the relationship of poetry to music — for Kostas Karyotakis, for 
instance, see Papazoglou (1988). 
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There are perhaps three reasons why Greek poets have been particularly 
insistent on the indissoluble link between poetry and song. First, the co- 
existence of poetry and music in ancient Greek culture provided a powerful 
precedent, and one that is still alive in the modern Greek word for song, 
tragoudi, which is derived from the ancient Greek tragodia, literally ‘song 
[ode] of the goat’. (The Pontic dialect of Greek still uses the ancient word 
tragodia in the sense of ‘song’.) Second, until the twentieth century the vast 
majority of the Greek population was illiterate.” Third, for many centuries 
Greek diglossia resulted in a disjuncture between speech and writing; I will 
now focus on this last point. 

The medieval and modern Greek poetic tradition is remarkable for the 
fact that it used chiefly (though by no means exclusively) the same metrical 
form for 1,000 years, from the tenth to the early twentieth centuries, namely 
the fifteen-syllable verse known as the politikos stichos. What I personally 
find magical — almost miraculous — about Greek folk songs is that in trad- 
itional performances of certain types of song whose words are composed in 
fifteen-syllable lines, the metre is totally obscured by pauses, repetitions and 
melismas. But if you extract the words from their oral performance, you find 
that they are structured in fifteen-syllable verses that conform precisely to 
metrical rules. 

However, the politikos stichos was used in written poetry as much as it 
was used in songs. Seferis wrote in 1946 that the politikos stichos is ‘the 
verse that comes closer than any other rhythm to the deepest undulation of 
our spoken language’ (Seferis 1974, 298). From the twelfth century onwards, 
the relationship between the fifteen-syllable verse and the vernacular Greek 
language was mutual. Not only was the fifteen-syllable verse perfectly suited 
to reflect, embody and convey the rhythmical characteristics of colloquial 
Greek speech; it actually made it possible for medieval and early modern 
authors to use spoken Greek for written purposes. 

Examples of prose written in ancient Greek are abundant, and until the 
twentieth century there was always a temptation — indeed, it was almost de 
rigueur — for the Greek writer to resort to archaic vocabulary and grammar 
when writing prose. However, because the fifteen-syllable accentual verse 
used in the Greek folk song had no equivalent in ancient Greece, writers 
who used it could liberate themselves from the hegemony of archaism and 
allow their pens to be controlled by their voices rather than by their 





?? The only poetry that illiterate Greeks experienced was in the form of song, and songs were 
not written. Stathis Gauntlett (2017) has recently noted that the Piraeus rebetika singer Michalis 
Yenitsaris (1917-2005) described his compositions as ‘aypéppata tpayovédia’ (‘unlettered songs’) 
and that when he said ‘éypaya tpayovðť (‘I wrote a song’) he meant recording it for the 
gramophone. 
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reading.” It is telling that the Greek version of the fourteenth-century 
Chronicle of the Morea is the only one written in verse, whereas the French, 
Italian and Aragonese versions are all in prose. Likewise, Voltaire’s cruelly 
comic philosophical tale Memnon was written in prose; however, when 
Evgenios Voulgaris, who promoted the use of ancient Greek in the serious 
study of philosophy, came to produce a Greek translation of Voltaire’s text 
aimed at a more general public and therefore written in vernacular modern 
Greek, he decided to write it in fifteen-syllable verse. 

Most Greek intellectuals in the early nineteenth century considered that 
the spoken Greek language had been ‘corrupted’ and ‘barbarised’ by centur- 
ies of foreign rule and had been split into a bewildering variety of dialects. 
For this reason they insisted that modern Greek could only be properly writ- 
ten if it were ‘corrected’ according to the norms of ancient Greek grammar. 
Greek diglossia was the result of a process whereby written language was 
removed as far as was feasible from the spoken language. The demoticists, 
the supporters of the written use of the spoken language, tended to conceive 
of language in terms of sound, whereas the purists and archaists conceived 
of it in visual terms. Katharevousa, until 1976 the official variety of Greek, 
which consisted of a mixture of ancient and modern features, was 
a communicative code devoid of aesthetics, a language without music, 
a system of signs written on paper whose sound was of little or no import- 
ance. By contrast, literary demoticists produced written texts based firmly 
on the vocabulary, grammar and cadences of oral language. By ‘cadences’ 
I mean the modulation or inflection of the voice: the tempo, pulse and 
rhythmical flow of spoken language. 

In his collection of Greek folk song texts published in 1824, the French 
scholar Claude Fauriel was the first to claim that the verses of the Greek 
songs were composed in a common language. He argued that the differences 
among the modern Greek dialects, in terms of both vocabulary and gram- 
mar, were not as great as in other languages, and that the songs of his col- 
lection were written in a single regular, fixed, homogeneous language." 





3 [t is no coincidence that Korais, the leading proponent of the ‘correction’ of the modern 
Greek language in the early nineteenth century, taught his readers that poetry was produced by 
cultures in their infancy, whereas mature cultures wrote in prose; therefore it was time for modern 
Greek culture, with 2,000 years of literature behind it, to put away poetry in favour of prose. 

4 Fauriel (1824, cxxii-cxxiii). Solomos says in his ‘Dialogue’ in support of vernacular Greek 
that ‘we have seen the K/eftika printed and we know more of them, and we have observed that 
they don’t contain one word that isn’t preserved in Zakynthos’ (Solomos 1986 [1955], 22). If, as 
is likely, he means that he has seen a copy of the first volume of Fauriel’s collection (containing 
kleftic and other ‘historical’ songs), his claim that the differences among the modern Greek dia- 
lects are negligible (in tacit contrast to the situation in Italian) may have been influenced by Faur- 
iel’s introduction. Alexis Politis (personal communication, 3 April 2015) informs me that Fauriel’s 
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(Note Fauriel’s use of the word ‘written’; it seems that his informants, delib- 
erately or subconsciously, had already ‘normalised’ the language of the 
songs when recording them on paper.) It is partly for this reason, as well as 
because of Herder’s assertion that the language and songs of a people 
embody its national soul, that the Greek folk songs came to be seen by 
some intellectuals as the foundational texts of modern Greek poetry and the 
foundational texts of literary demotic Greek. 

In the foreword to his valuable handbook of the modern Greek vernacu- 
lar (1895), the German philologist Albert Thumb took an unacknowledged 
cue from Fauriel when he disputed the claim put forward by the Greek lin- 
guist G. N. Hatzidakis that in modern Greece there was no ‘common and 
uniform type of the “popular speech” (Volkssprache) but only the regional 
dialects. Thumb maintained that, on the contrary, 


we are justified in speaking of a modern Greek ‘Koi, the language of the 
folk-songs in the form in which they are usually published being no more 
a specific dialect than that type of language of such popular poets as Christo- 
pulos, Drosinis, Palamas, and many others, can be dubbed dialect. [...] Many 
folk-songs in the course of extensive diffusion, passing from place to place, 
must have had their dialectic peculiarities reduced to a minimum, so that by 
a quite spontaneous process a certain average speech resulted.” 


The authority of the illustrious foreign scholars Fauriel and Thumb sug- 
gested that the folk songs could provide a model for those Greek intellec- 
tuals who aimed to forge a standard written language on the basis of 
a common oral language. The linguist Yannis Psycharis, one of the leading 
propagandists for the use of the demotic language in writing, argued in 1905 
that the unlettered Greek folk, in their tales and songs, had developed 
a ‘common literary language’ that consisted of linguistic features from vari- 
ous regions, adding that 'the tales and songs are not the property of one 
village. They go from one to the next. So which village's language should 
they keep? They keep a bit from every village’ (Psycharis 1905, 7). These 
statements, which appear in the prologue to the second edition of Psycharis's 
demoticist manifesto My Journey, seem to originate from Thumb; they do 
not appear in the 1888 first edition of Psycharis's book. 

As late as 1941, Manolis Triantafyllidis, in his introduction to his com- 
prehensive grammar of ‘Modern Greek (Demotic), which came to be 
regarded as the standard grammar of the modern language, claimed that the 





first volume was published on 5 June 1824. The ‘Dialogue’ was written some time during the 
same year. 
?5 Thumb (1895, xi). I quote from the published English translation: Thumb (1912, xv). 
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morphological system he was presenting in his grammar was based on the 
language of the folk songs as well as that of recent literary texts (Triantafyl- 
lidis 1941, xxii). 

The influence of the language of the Greek folk songs is still present, 
though latent, in today’s Standard Modern Greek. Article 2 of law 309, 
which came into force on 30 April 1976, replaced legislation that had stipu- 
lated that the language of education above a certain level should be kathar- 
evousa. This article states that ‘the modern Greek language’ is to be used at 
all levels of education. It goes on to clarify that ‘By “the modern Greek lan- 
guage” is meant the demotic language, orderly and without extreme or 
regional features, which has been formed into a Panhellenic instrument of 
expression by the Greek People and the recognized authors of the Nation’ 
(Mackridge 2009, 319). The implication of this quotation becomes clear if 
we compare it with an article published in 1911, in which the leading educa- 
tionalist Alexandros Delmouzos claimed that, beyond the local dialects, 
there is ‘the pure Panhellenic demotic language that is free from all regional 
and dialectal features’. This ‘common demotic’, he goes on to argue, is the 
language in which the folk songs have been published (Delmouzos 1911, 
22-3). We should note that Delmouzos’s focus on the folk songs as pub- 
lished, rather than on the folk songs as sung, echoes Thumb's use of the 
same word and Fauriel's use of the word written. Delmouzos seems to be 
aspiring to a kind of textualised orality. 

In this passage, Delmouzos refers indirectly to Fauriel's theory — which 
remains unproven to this day — that even before the Greek War of Independ- 
ence the Greek people had developed, in the folk songs, a common oral lit- 
erary language that transcended the regional dialects. Thus the genealogy of 
the 1976 law on the language of education, which is still in force in Greece 
today, can ultimately be traced back to Fauriel's collection of folk songs, 
which had been published a century and a half earlier. 

Extolling the victory of a pentathlete in the Nemean Games, the ancient 
poet Pindar wrote the following about the way the feats of great men are 
memorialised: 


If someone is successful in his deeds, he casts a cause for sweet thoughts into 
the streams of the Muses. For those great acts of prowess dwell in deep dark- 
ness if they lack songs, and we know of only one way to hold a mirror up to 
fine deeds: if, by the grace of Mnemosyne [goddess of memory] with her splen- 
did headdress, one finds a recompense for toils in glorious song.?? 





26 From Nemean 7, translated by Diane Arnson Svarlien: www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text? 
doc=Perseus%3Atext%3A1999.01.0162%3A book%3DN.%3Apoem%3D7 (accessed 28 June 2019). 
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In 1946, in the aftermath of the Nazi occupation of his country and during 
the dark days of the Civil War, the literary scholar Linos Politis, in Pindaric 
vein, wrote that Greeks had always been determined to express their individ- 
ual and collective historical experiences in songs, and he concluded: *Noth- 
ing is lost except what has not been sung’ (L. Politis 1977 [11947], 91). 
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Reading Polylas’s ‘Prolegomena’ (1859) 


Poetry and music, history and cultural politics 


Polina Tambakaki 


This chapter deals with the introduction (‘Prolegomena’) by Iakovos Polylas 
(1825-96) to his first posthumous edition of Dionysios Solomos’s oeuvre in 
1859, looked at from the perspective of cultural politics of national identity 
during the nineteenth century and beyond. It focuses on the twofold way in 
which Polylas presented Solomos’s relationship to music: on the one hand, 
by exalting the musicality (or ‘music’) of Solomos’s verse and, on the other, 
by combining his image as ‘national poet’ with that of the ‘national com- 
poser’ Nikolaos Mantzaros (1795-1872). In this discussion, Solomos’s poetic 
voice in action (namely, in the recitation of his poetry) will be touched on 
for the first time, raising the question of the poet’s pronunciation and inton- 
ation in relation to the ‘standard’ national language; special attention will 
be given not only to the debate that was sparked off between Polylas and 
the philosopher of history (historionomos) Spyridon Zambelios (1815-81) 
over the ‘Prolegomena’, but also to other writings by Zambelios, and espe- 
cially the seminal introduction to his 1852 collection of folk songs, published 
during Solomos’s lifetime. 


Setting the scene 


Dionysios Solomos (1798-1857) has been viewed as the founding father of 
modern Greek literature and the leading figure of literary production in the 
Ionian Islands, the so-called Heptanesian School. However, although during 
his lifetime he was acknowledged as an established literary and intellectual 
figure, only a small circle of people had a relatively fair glimpse into Solo- 
mos’s poetic trajectory, mainly through listening to him reciting his verse. 
Before his death, only a very small number of Solomos’s poems were pub- 
lished, and almost all of his best-known ones came from the poet’s first cre- 
ative period. Prime among them was the Hymn to Liberty (published in 
1825), which, in Mantzaros’s musical setting, would become the Greek 
national anthem in 1865, thirty-one years after the creation of the Greek 
nation-state in 1830 and just a few months after the Ionian Islands were 
united to the Greek state in 1864 (Kardamis, Chapter 4, this volume). The 
union was a sort of dowry to the new king, George I of the Hellenes 
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(reigned 1863-1913), who had promised to do his best to ensure that Greece 
would become the ‘model Kingdom in the East/Orient’ (Skopetea 1988, 
162). 

Published in Corfu in 1859, Polylas’s edition presented to the public for 
the first time those of Solomos’s works that had been found after his death 
two years earlier (hence the title of the volume, Ta Evriskomena, that is, 
‘The Works That Have Been Found’). The greatest part of them, and espe- 
cially the poems from the so-called middle and late periods of Solomos’s cre- 
ative life, such as The Free Besieged, were in a highly fragmentary form. 
With his introduction and the way in which he arranged and edited Solo- 
mos’s fragments, Polylas has indelibly marked our perception of Solomos as 
a poet and a man ever since. This might be put in a more provocative way: 
that Solomos, or rather ‘Solomos’ within inverted commas, is, to an almost 
unsurpassed extent, a creation of Polylas (Lambropoulos 1988, 66—84; 
Dimoula 2009). 

Polylas's ‘Prolegomena’ has been regarded as the first major work of liter- 
ary criticism in modern Greece, and the debate that followed, between Poly- 
las and Zambelios over Solomos, as the first that can be described as 
literary, and not purely linguistic (Polychronakis 2002). In fact, the set of 
three texts that constitute the debate, namely Polylas's ‘Prolegomena’, Zam- 
belios’s reaction with Whence the Common Word tragoudo (‘Sing’)? and 
Polylas’s subsequent response, hold the lion’s share in any discussion in 
which the names of Polylas and Zambelios are involved. However, as will be 
argued in this chapter, Polylas’s ‘Prolegomena’ must be viewed not merely as 
eliciting Zambelios’s reaction, but also as being itself a reaction to previous 
texts by Zambelios. Polylas's definition of the national character of Mantzar- 
os's music and its relationship to Solomos's poetry in the ‘Prolegomena’ is 
of special importance for Polylas's complex dialogue with Zambelios, provid- 
ing a further ideological and political dimension to the ‘Prolegomena’ and 
the ensuing debate. 





! Because of the nexus of meanings around ‘orientalism’ (Said 2003 [1978]), the word A4varoA/f 
is translated in this chapter as ‘East/Orient’. On ‘Greek’ conceptions of the Avarody, cf., for 
example, George Seferis (a poet born in Smyrna, modern Izmir, in 1900) about Nicosia, Cyprus: 
‘This is not the Avatody. There is a rather Mediterranean colour here’ (Seferis 1986, 99), and 
Claire Mitsotaki (born on the island of Crete in 1949) on the Cypriot writer Niki Marangou 
(1948-2013): ‘[...] the living memory of at least the first twenty years of our life, when we were 
reading news about our country on the pages of the international press under the heading “The 
Near East” (Mitsotaki 2015, 27). On Solomos and Heptanesian poetry, see, for example, Mack- 
ridge (1989), Garantoudis (2001), Pylarinos (2003), Mastrodimitris (2006, 2016). All translations 
in this chapter are my own, unless otherwise noted. 
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The Solomos—Mantzaros ‘diptych’, the Eastern question and orientalism 


In Polylas's ‘Prolegomena’ the figures of Solomos and Mantzaros emerge as 
a ‘diptych’, as it were, in their search for ‘new genres’, each in his own art. 
Mutual respect, admiration and influence prevail in the personal and artistic 
relationship between the two men. Although the poet emerges, not surpris- 
ingly, as the ‘larger’ figure in this ‘diptych’, music in the ‘Prolegomena’ has 
an overriding importance, in keeping with the Romantic spirit — for, as 
Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829) put it, ‘poetry is also a spiritual music’ 
(Abrams 1971, 51). 

Solomos is presented as a sort of musician: 'Solomos loved and under- 
stood [music] no less than his own art’, Polylas says by way of introduction 
to the musical side of Solomos, which would develop further through the 
poets friendship with Mantzaros (Polylas 1859, 27 [xC/].? The two men 
became friends when Solomos moved from Zante (Zakynthos) to Corfu in 
1828, in the middle of his life. Accordingly, their relationship and artistic 
cross-fertilisation is presented by Polylas in a long paragraph in the middle 
(or at the centre) of his account: 


The close kinship between music and poetry, of which a brilliant (and even 
extreme) example is the poetic spirit of Solomos, and the high zeal for Art, 
which characterises Mantzaros, determined the warm friendship between the 
two men, which resides in the communication of mind and heart in equal 
measure. [...] Day by day the poet familiarised himself with music's mysterious 
aura, and very soon he reached the point where, without knowing it scientific- 
ally, he could guess its deepest combinations. 

(Polylas 1859, 27-8 [k¢’-«n’])° 


The present tense used in the phrase regarding Mantzaros reminds us that 
the composer was alive when Polylas wrote and published the ‘Prolegomena’ 
(Mantzaros died in 1872). This permits us to think that Mantzaros (who 
was a relative of Polylas) might have been aware, and even have approved, 
of what Polylas wrote about him and his relationship with Solomos. 

In that same long paragraph, Polylas pointed out that Mantzaros ‘was 
inspired by the poet in the study of his own art’. The result was the creation 
of ‘the first Greek musical artwork [...] [the first] Greek composition'.^ This 





? Also published in Kitsos-Mylonas (2004). On Mantzaros’s work and life, see Kardamis 
(2015). 

3 Cf. Solomos's note found in his Autograph Works (Solomos 1964, 431): ‘A présent étudions 
la musique en physiciens’ [let us now study music as physicians]. The French phrase is from Pierre 
Hyacinthe Azais’s (1839) De la phrénologie du magnétisme et de la folie, Vol. 2, 399; see Charalam- 
bous (2013), 237, where, however, the specific work by Azais is not mentioned. 

^ Tò npáto £AAnvikó povoikd kaurtéyvnua [. ..] Eira EAANViKO tò oóvOsna. 
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is none other than the Hymn to Liberty, Polylas says, and he goes on to 
explain: 


I called the composition ‘Greek’ because Mantzaros, although he had been 
educated in Italy, in most of his works and above all in the Hymn to Liberty, 
created a new genre, inspired by folk music. The traits [of this new genre] are 
the pure simplicity and the very warmth of the East/Orient. 

(Polylas 1859, 27-8) 


Mantzaros set the Hymn to Liberty for the first time between 1829 and 
1830, and returned to it in various settings after that. In one of the few foot- 
notes to his text, Polylas (1859, 27-8 [kC’—«n’]) referred to Mantzaros’s later 
setting of the Hymn in the form of a fugue, also providing a list of all his 
settings of Solomos’s poems. We will return to Polylas’s definition of this 
‘new [musical] genre’ and the prominent place attributed there to the East/ 
Orient, in relation to the ‘national history’ of Zambelios. However, first 
I would like to make three points. 


1. 


On Mantzaros: in 1827, just before Solomos arrived in Corfu, Man- 
tzaros composed ‘Aria Greca’ to Greek verses by Vincenzo Nannucci — 
who, among other things, had also been a teacher of Spyridon Zambe- 
lios (Svoronos 1992, 13). ‘Aria Greca’ was the first concert aria in the 
vernacular Greek language and one of the earliest settings of 
a ‘national language’ in nineteenth-century Europe. It is for this reason 
that it holds a central place in the literature on Mantzaros’s effort to 
find a solution to the demands for ‘national music’ (Kardamis 2011, 
111 and 119, and Chapter 4, this volume). However, in the ‘Prolegom- 
ena’, ‘Aria Greca’ is not mentioned. Although one might argue that the 
reason for this is that the ‘Prolegomena’ focuses on Solomos, this omis- 
sion must not be overlooked. It might well reflect a clear choice on 
Polylas’s part (and perhaps on Mantzaros’s too) that in the canon of 
Greek music the honorary title of the ‘first Greek composition’ ought 
to be attributed to the Hymn to Liberty, not to ‘Aria Greca’. 

On Solomos: the reference to the East/Orient in Polylas’s definition of 
the ‘new musical genre’ resonates with what he wrote, a few pages fur- 
ther on in his introduction, about Solomos’s poem ‘The Cretan’ (written 
in 1833-4). In it ‘the feeling of love becomes divine in a Romantic and 
Eastern/Oriental vividness’, Polylas says (1859, 33 [ny']. Having men- 
tioned ‘The Cretan’ for the first time immediately after the paragraph 
devoted to the relationship between Solomos and Mantzaros, Polylas 
adds at a later point: ‘““The Cretan” must be viewed as marking the 
beginning of a new period in Solomos’s poetry’ and as the poem in 
which ‘the richness of rhythm, which had been kept hidden in 
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[Solomos's] most musical soul, found its perfect expression’ (1859, 32 
[AB]. Interestingly, the only two references to the East/Orient in the 
*Prolegomena' appear precisely in sections that signify the ‘new begin- 
nings' in Greek poetry and music, initiated by Solomos and Mantzaros 
respectively. 

3. On the historical and cultural context of Polylas's ‘Prolegomena’: Poly- 
las's text was published three years after the end of the Crimean War 
(1853-6), a crucial juncture in the ‘Eastern Question’ concerning the 
apparently imminent dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, and just 
one year after a further Cretan uprising against Ottoman rule in 1858. 
Concerning music, this was the period in which the young Heptanesian 
composer Pavlos Carrer (1829—96) presented parts of his opera Marco 
Bozzari (Markos Botsaris) before King Otto in Athens (in 1858).? The 
opera, which would be performed in its entirety, and after several vicis- 
situdes, in Patras in 1861, and be hailed by many as the first Greek 
*national' opera, combined patriotic themes (the exploits of the Souliot 
chieftain and his heroic death in 1823) with folkloric musical 
references? This combination of historical narrative and local musical 
references was in keeping with the Orientalism of mid- and late nine- 
teenth-century Western music. Yet the Greek educated upper classes, 
who regarded the Western musical tradition as the highest form of 
music, were at the same time extremely wary about Eastern/Oriental 
musical features in Greek art music, which might point to Greece's 
Ottoman past and its ‘low’ culture.’ On the other hand, for the Ionian 
Islands themselves, which since the thirteenth century had been mostly 
under the rule of the Republic of Venice and had not undergone 
a significant period of Ottoman rule, the East/Orient must have been 
a living presence through Byzantine music. It is worth noticing that in 
the ‘Prolegomena’ Polylas (52, [v ]) is at pains to refer, albeit implicitly, 
to church music: he mentioned that at Solomos's funeral 'all the clergy 





5 The work was initially composed to an Italian libretto, but was soon translated and per- 
formed in Greek in its entirety. On Carrer's work and life, see Xepapadakou (2013) with bibliog- 
raphy. In his Memoirs (Leotsakos 2003), Carrer, who may have been a student of Mantzaros, 
presents the latter as a rather pedantic and uninspiring musician. 

é One of the most celebrated parts was the song “O yépo-Afjuog" [Old Dimos] to verses by 
Aristotelis Valaoritis, which was incorporated into the opera (see Mackridge, Chapter 12, this 
volume). 

? Xanthoudakis (2011, 47-8). See also Politis (2003, 97), on Korais, and Kourbana (2011), on 
Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos as music critic and proponent of Italian opera; cf. also Vlagopou- 
los (2016), 55, and Chapter 6, this volume, on the ‘mutual benefits argument’ provided by Louis- 
Albert Bourgault-Ducoudray (1840-1910). On orientalism and the Balkans, see Samson (2013, 
275-301). 
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took part, together with a large crowd from the city and the suburbs, 
and the local music. [...] the coffin was carried [...] until the Orthodox 
cemetery'.? 


The Polylas-Zambelios debate 


In 1857, around the time of Solomos's death, Zambelios expressed clearly 
positive views of the poet in an article in Le Spectateur de l'Orient, the 
French-language Athenian journal that had been launched in 1853 in order 
to ‘inform Europe, in the most sincere and accurate way, about the ideas, 
sentiments, interests, powers and relations between the populations in the 
East/Orient.? Zambelios took a similarly positive stance on a number of 
other occasions. However, in 1859, hard on the heels of the publication of 
Solomos's Ta Evriskomena, he published in Athens a treatise entitled 
Whence the Common Word tragoudo (‘Sing’)? Thoughts on Greek Poetry, in 
which his view on Solomos as a ‘national poet’ was overtly negative. 

Before looking at Zambelios’s treatise, it must be stressed that in it the 
word tragoudi/‘song’ is not used as an equivalent of the written poiema/ 
*poem' of modern times. That 1s, unlike the vocabulary that Palamas would 
use later on (see also below), Zambelios did not call a poem such as Solo- 
mos's The Free Besieged a tragoudi/‘song’. He generally uses the term when 
there was a sort of connection, direct or indirect, with actual song, words 
and music — as, for example, in the case of Solomos's poem ‘Blondie’. In 
these latter cases Zambelios would use the words tragoudi and asma (both 
meaning ‘song’), at the same time pointing to the popularity of the work. 
As far as terminology is concerned, in his ‘Prolegomena’, Polylas had used 
the words tragoudi, asma and poiema in a more or less similar way. This is 
one element on which Zambelios and Polylas agreed — for there are many 
others on which they totally disagreed, as we will see. 

Zambelios's treatise was divided into two parts. The first part was an 
idiosyncratic exploration of the history of Greek poetry from ancient to 





* On the complex question of church music in the Ionian Islands also in relation to the ques- 
tion of the East/Orient, cf. what the writer Grigorios Xenopoulos (1867-1951) notes in his auto- 
biography (1984, 62 and 67) 'By descent and nurture I am thus both a Zakynthian- 
Peloponnesian and a Phanariot-Eastern. Within me, in my blood, in my soul, I have the whole 
Greek world (é\Anviopidc). This is the reason why, from my early childhood on Zante, before 
coming into contact with the other Greece, I understood, felt, and liked not only what was from 
Zante — the Ionian, the European — but also what was from mainland Greece and from the East: 
from food to songs, and from language to the way of life and customs. [...] I liked both the 
Zakynthian church music, the European [polyphonic], and the Byzantine or *Constantinopoli- 
tan" [modal, monophonic], which were both heard in our churches in Zante’. 

? Quoted in Sofou (2015, 152). 
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modern times, in which ‘the psychology [...] of Greek poetry’ was explored 
(Zambelios 1859, 52). This first part complemented Zambelios’s general 
view of Greek history as he had already presented it in the two major works 
he had published hitherto: the lengthy introduction to his edition of folk 
songs, published in Corfu in 1852, and his Byzantine Studies: On the Sources 
of Neohellenic Nationality, published in Athens in 1857. 

Solomos was the focus of the second, and significantly shorter, part of 
the treatise. Here, Zambelios praised the poems of Solomos’s first period 
(Solomos’s ‘elegies [...] will definitely survive as valuable treasures of [Greek] 
folk poetry’) (Zambelios 1859, 64). However, he fiercely criticised Solomos’s 
late and fragmentary pieces, which the Zakynthian poet wrote mainly after 
his arrival in Corfu and of which Zambelios had only just become fully 
aware thanks to Polylas’s edition. Zambelios denied that Solomos could 
stand as the ‘first national poet’ of Greece and accused Polylas of critical 
incompetence: Solomos could not represent Greece’s true and permanent 
character (whose elements and development from ancient to modern times 
Zambelios had explored in the first part of his treatise). As for Mantzaros, 
he was mentioned precisely in relation to Solomos’s move to Corfu and his 
turn towards ‘Germanism’ and ‘foggy mysticism’ (Zambelios 1859, 74 
[172]) — that is; Mantzaros was presented by Zambelios as a rather negative 
influence on Solomos. 

Polylas responded to Zambelios with a highly polemical text entitled 
Whence the Phobia of Mysticism of Mr Zambelios? (Polylas 1860). In it, 
Polylas vehemently attacked Zambelios’s claims about Solomos’s *German- 
ism’ and ‘foggy mysticism’, as well as his change of heart over Solomos, 
once more supporting the image of the poet as he himself had sketched it in 
the ‘Prolegomena’: Solomos had expressed the essence of “Greekness’ (a 
word that appears many times in Polylas’s answer to Zambelios).'? In his 
response to Zambelios, Polylas does not make any reference to Mantzaros. 

In the debate between Polylas and Zambelios, the so-called "language 
question’ (archaising ‘purified’ language/‘katharevousa’ versus the language 
of the people/‘demotic’ as the proper ‘standard’ national language) was inev- 
itably touched on by both writers, but the argumentation went well beyond 
it. We should keep in mind that both critics were from the Ionian Islands, 
Polylas from Corfu, Zambelios from Lefkas; they were both highly educated 
and polyglot, and passionate in their views and the way in which they sup- 
ported them; and they shared a similar modernisation (or Europeanisation) 





10 See also Tziovas (2011, 288) on the first appearances of the word éddyvixdtnc: in 1851, intro- 
duced by Konstantinos Pop (according to Stefanos Koumanoudis), and in 1860 in Polylas’s 
response to Zambelios. 
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vision for Greece, although from different points of view (Hatzivassiliou 
2016).!! 


The view from Athens in the late nineteenth and the early twentieth century 


Before looking further at Polylas's introduction and the ensuing debate, it 
will be necessary to move forward in time, to touch briefly on the later 
reception of Solomos and the Heptanesian School of both poetry and 
music, in relation to questions of national identity, religion and language. 
For the moment, we move away from the Ionian Islands, to Athens, the cap- 
ital of the Greek state since 1834. 

There, at Easter 1891, a short story by Alexandros Papadiamantis 
(1851-1911) was published entitled Pascha Romeiko (‘Romeic [or Greek] 
Easter). It was one of Papadiamantis's 'Athenian' short stories, and its 
protagonist was an Italo-Corfiot, likable old Pipis (a familiar form of the 
name Spyridon). Old Pipis had lived in Athens for twenty years now, we are 
told, and every year kept a vow to go on foot from Athens to Piraeus in 
order to attend the Easter ritual according to the Orthodox rite, in the 
Church of St Spyridon, Piraeus’s and his island’s patron saint. He did this, 
the narrator says, despite the fact that, like many Heptanesians, old Pipis 
was ‘a Westerner’. In the story we hear old Pipis speaking in the Corfiot 
dialect with many Italian words and characteristic pronunciation. He harks 
back to his years in his native island and speaks of the eminent figures he 
had met there. Among them he mentions Mantzaros and Solomos. He even 
quotes some lines by Solomos, in an idiosyncratic way, as Papadiamantis 
takes pain to stress.'* 

In that same year, 1891, Alexandros Rizos Rangavis (1809—92) suggested 
anonymously that the Hymn to Liberty by Solomos and Mantzaros be abol- 
ished as the Greek national anthem on various grounds (prime among them 
being its demotic language). Among other things, Rangavis had been one of 
the editors of the journal Le Spectateur de l'Orient and a prominent 





!! Zambelios, more particularly, was descended (on his father's side) from a non-Greek (Ven- 
etian) family, named Zambelli, which was originally Catholic. I owe this piece of information to 
Peter Mackridge. 

'2 On the term ‘Romeic’ and ‘Romios’, see Beaton (2007), Leigh Fermor (2006) and Herzfeld 
(1987). 

13 The popular lines, wrongly attributed to Solomos, were also set to music by Corfiot com- 
poser Spyridon Xyndas (1814—96). At Easter 1891, Corfu was under the spotlight because of the 
blood libel that took place there just a few days before Papadiamantis's short story was published. 
The intellectual Polylas, who by now had become also a politician, took a vociferous stand over 
the affair (known as the ‘Evraika’ of Corfu), in which he exhibited a repulsive anti-Semitic fer- 
vour. See Gekas (2004). For the question of language, music and Orthodoxy in Papadiamantis, 
see Tambakaki (2013). 
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representative of the so-called ‘First Athenian School’ or ‘Phanariot 
School’, the latter name pointing to Constantinople and the Danubian 
principalities.'* He had also been the dedicatee of Zambelios’s study Italo- 
hellenica (Athens 1864). Criticising Rangavis’s suggestion, in one of his first 
texts on Solomos, the poet and critic Kostis Palamas (1859-1943) supported 
the Heptanesian poet. Palamas was the leader of the so-called ‘Generation 
of the 1880s’ or the ‘New Athenian School’, and a great supporter of the 
demotic language. It was to a great extent thanks to him that Solomos and 
the Heptanesian School established their position in the Greek literary 
canon at the end of the nineteenth century. Palamas praised Polylas, but 
also expressed the need for a new edition of Solomos’s work, which would 
be ‘equally wise as that of Polylas but less sentimental and more objective’ 
(Palamas 1981, 35-7, 103 and 113). 

Palamas also played a crucial role in the musical life of modern Greece in 
the twentieth century, through the support he gave to the composer Manolis 
Kalomiris (1883-1962). His faith in Kalomiris was expressed in the most 
direct way when Kalomiris gave his first concert in Athens, in 1908, in the 
Athens Conservatoire. In the manifesto that accompanied the concert, Kalo- 
miris (who was from Smyrna, modern Izmir) delineated his view on what 
‘truly national’ music meant, indirectly attacking the Heptanesian com- 
posers, and especially his contemporary Spyridon Samaras (also known as 
Spiro Samara; 1861-1917). Mantzaros was singled out, but only as the 
exception that proved the rule. As Kalomiris later wrote: 


Although he was totally Italian in style, Mantzaros at least made an effort to 
write in the Greek language and for a Greek audience. This applies even more 
so to Carrer. [...] But Samaras is not a Greek [Romios]'> [...] he is a foreigner 
who writes foreign music in a foreign language and for a foreign audience. 
(quoted in Leotsakos 1999, 22-3) 


Palamas proved a constant supporter of Kalomiris, confirming his impres- 
sion from the concert of 1908, and hailed Kalomiris as the great hope of 
Greek musico-poetic life, using words that alluded to Solomos. The poem 
Palamas wrote immediately after the concert, with a dedication to Kalo- 
miris, started and finished with the phrase: ‘Hail, and joy to you!" This 





'4 See a concise presentation in Beaton (1999, 27): ‘This group takes its name from the district 
of Constantinople known as Phanari (“lighthouse”) which since the seventeenth century has been 
the seat of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in the Orthodox Church. [...] One of the most prized 
offices, won by the Phanariots in the early eighteenth century, was that of hospodar, or feudal 
ruler, of the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia in what is now Romania’. 

15 See above, n.12. 

16 Tews cov, KaA£, yapa cov! 
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phrase is found in Solomos’s The Free Besieged, in the second draft of the 
poem, according to Polylas’s arrangement of the fragments. As we saw, The 
Free Besieged had been first published in Polylas’s edition of 1859 and 
received great attention in the ‘Prolegomena’, to which we now return. 


Polylas and Mantzaros on the ‘music’ of Solomos’s poetry 


It was especially in relation to The Free Besieged, and its third draft in par- 
ticular, that Polylas expanded on Solomos’s musical abilities: 


In this perfection of versification no one will be able to follow him, unless one 
is bestowed by nature with the gift of harmony [...] unless one labours over 
one’s ability, strengthened by the utmost zeal for art. [...] Solomos applied 
a new system of versification [...] [in which] the harmony of each line is 
moulded through the deft combination of consonants and vowels, the different 
voices and accents, and the different rhythms of each line, in accordance with 
the nature of the poetic meaning, to all degrees, from the most sober dispos- 
ition of the soul to the most tender. 

(Polylas 1859, 35-6 [e’-c’]) 


In the paragraph on the relationship between Solomos and Mantzaros, Poly- 
las had used similar expressions: ‘the zeal of art’, ‘new composition’/‘new 
system of versification’. 

In 1848, Mantzaros had also written (in Italian) a number of remarks on 
Solomos, of which the poet himself might have been aware. What is certain 
is that they are indispensable to any discussion of the relationship between 
Solomos and music. Suffice it to quote an excerpt from note no. 10, evi- 
dently referring to the third draft of The Free Besieged. Mantzaros describes 
the excitement and surprise he experienced when Solomos recited his verses 
to him: 


As he recited to me excerpts from a new unrhymed national poem [...] I was 
so astonished by this new metrical scheme that [...] I felt obliged to tell him 
that he had not realised what he had achieved. [...] Out of this metrical 
scheme, which arguably provides all the possible artistic forms of music in rela- 
tion to rhythm, new rhythmical sounds have been created: they are produced 
by the most harmonious combinations of long and short syllables, through 
which the poet gives rhythm to the accents of the line, and captures the true 
and ideal sounding form of the thought [...]. 

(Mantzaros 1999, 18-19) 


There is no doubt that Polylas shared Mantzaros's views on the ‘music’ of 
Solomos's poetry, and the achievements of his later poems, especially The 
Free Besieged. 
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It is within this context that Polylas’s definition of the ‘first Greek com- 
position’, namely Mantzaros’s musical setting of Solomos’s Hymn to Liberty, 
and the question of the ‘music’ of Solomos’s ‘national’ poetry as both Poly- 
las and Mantzaros described it, will be explored further. 


Zambelios’s ‘folk songs’, Polylas’s ‘folk music’ and the East/Orient 


Explaining the characterisation of Mantzaros’s Hymn to Liberty as the ‘first 
Greek musical composition’, Polylas stressed, as we saw, its connection with 
‘folk music’ and the East/Orient. Yet, there is no need for an expert ear to 
discern that no Eastern/Oriental features are detectable in Mantzaros’s 
music. It is because of this inaccuracy that Polylas’s statement demonstrates 
great ideological importance, all the more so since it may also reflect a more 
general view held in Solomos’s circle and have had the approval of Man- 
tzaros himself. I would suggest that we see Polylas’s definition of the ‘first 
Greek musical composition’ in the light of, and as reaction to, Zambelios’s 
influential texts that had been published prior to Polylas’s edition. In them, 
as in all of Zambelios’s work, the question of the East/Orient is more than 
central. 

By 1859, Zambelios had already published his two major historical 
works: the lengthy introduction to his collection of folk songs in Corfu in 
1852, and his Byzantine Studies in Athens in the year of Solomos’s death, 
1857. Of the two works, special attention will be paid here to the first. It is 
this study that ‘would revolutionalise the writing of history in "the small 
kingdom of the Greeks", of which the Ionian Islands did not yet constitute 
a part', marking 'the real birth of Greek national historiography of the nine- 
teenth century' (Koubourlis 2005, 37 and 119). Moreover, of the two works, 
it was that one that was known to Solomos himself. 

In its title Zambelios stressed his Lefkadian descent: Greek Folk Songs 
Edited with an Historical Study on Medieval Hellenism by Spyridon Zambe- 
lios from Lefkas.” The book was also headed by an epigraph from Plato 
(Republic 427c): ‘the God is for all mankind the interpreter of the religion of 
their fathers [...], and in a second edition during that same year, a wider 
‘national’ perspective is added: the dedication “To the Greek People’ (Svoro- 
nos 1992, 14). In the introduction to the collection, Zambelios firmly articu- 
lated the historical schema for which he is best known today: the unbroken 
continuity of Hellenic culture from ancient to modern times, with Byzantium 
as the missing link. Here Zambelios famously presented his theory of the 
Hellenisation of the Eastern Roman Empire, thus demonstrating, together 





17 This was the second edition of folk songs published by a Greek in Greek lands. The first 
was by the Corfiot Antonios Manousos and was entitled National Songs (Tpayoóót. £0viká). It 
was published in Corfu in 1850 and was reviewed positively by Polylas the following year. 
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with Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos, that the Greek nation had indeed ‘gov- 
erned the Orient’ in antiquity and during the Byzantine period (Koubourlis 
2005, 29 and 60). Through a combination of ‘Divine Providence’ and the 
Enlightenment movement, Zambelios presented the trajectory of ‘Helleno- 
Christian civilisation’, a term which appeared here for the first time (Koubourlis 
2005, 61, 340 and 464; see also Nikolaidis 2010) and played a crucial role in the 
theoretical underpinnings of the Great Idea: the national policy that aimed at 
*Greece's cultural and political hegemony in the “Greek East” (Kitromilides 
1998, 27). The cornerstone of the Great Idea, especially between the 1880s and 
1922, was to ‘redeem’ the Greeks living beyond the confines of the nation-state, 
and in particular to re-establish Constantinople, ‘the City’, which together with 
Athens constituted the twin centres of this wider Hellenism (Beaton 1999, 66). 

The emphasis placed by Zambelios on God and the role of the Church 
could not find kindred spirits in Solomos’s circle. Solomos himself allegedly 
commented that Zambelios ‘dressed Hegel in the clothes of our priests’ 
(Veloudis 1992, 79; cf. Herzfeld 1986, 39); Polylas, in the debate with Zam- 
belios over Solomos in 1859-60, rounded off his counter-blast with the 
words: ‘[Zambelios is] the heir to Byzantine typhus and sophistic arrogance’; 
he had not failed, of course, to attack Zambelios’s earlier works, including 
the 1852 edition of folk songs (Polylas 1860, 21). But this does not mean 
that Polylas, and Solomos’s circle more generally, did not follow the ideo- 
logical fermentations of the period, in which Greece’s geopolitical aspiration 
to ‘govern the Orient’ was at a critical juncture. 

Theodosis Pylarinos (2010, 74) rightly remarks that the reference to the 
East/Orient in relation to Mantzaros in Polylas’s ‘Prolegomena’ has not 
received adequate attention. The ideological implications of this reference 
are telling. Polylas's *Prolegomena' partakes of the way in which Heptane- 
sian intellectuals (including Zambelios) tried to accommodate their vocabu- 
lary to the new national challenges. These related to both the ‘Hellenic 
nation’ more generally and in particular the future role of the Ionian 
Islands, which historically had been oriented towards the West. Polylas and 
Mantzaros were no less interested in the political life of Greece than Zambe- 
lios. It is indicative that the only appearance of the word East(ern)/Orient(al) 
in Polylas's vehement answer to Zambelios relates to the Crimean War: *we 
recently saw the oppressor of Eastern Christianity [that is, the Ottoman 
Empire] supported with so much blood and so much wealth' (Polylas 1860, 
27; cf., 1859, 40 [v']). 

Within this context, what mattered was not so much whether Mantzaros's 
music did possess Eastern/Oriental features (which it did not), but the 
degree to which Heptanesian intellectuals were able to claim a place in the 





15 See also Kitromilides (1998), Tambaki (2008, 99-116). 
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national history in which the East/Orient had started to play a key role (Politis 
2003, 90-4). The definition of the ‘first musical composition’ in Polylas’s ‘Proleg- 
omena’ reflects both this aim and the difficulties involved in it. 


The question of the ‘standard’ national language and Solomos’s voice: 
satisfying, astonishing or shocking? 


The question of language (and more specifically, in the Greek case, the ‘lan- 
guage question’) has pride of place in discussions on national identity and 
national narratives (Mackridge 2009 and Chapter 12, this volume); it also 
played a role (though not the prime one) in Polylas’s and Zambelios’s con- 
frontation over Solomos. Yet some delicate, albeit crucial, aspects are gener- 
ally neglected — namely, intonation and pronunciation in relation to the 
‘standard’ language. 

In Polylas’s ‘Prolegomena’ and Mantzaros’s remarks on Solomos, as well 
as in the secondary bibliography, the Heptanesian poet is praised for the 
‘music’ of his poetry in relation to two aspects: his Romantic aspiration to 
the ‘harmony of verse’ as an ‘overflowing of the soul’ (from Solomos’s notes 
to the Hymn to Liberty) and the ‘musical’ recitation of his own poem as 
attested by both Polylas and Mantzaros.'? But building on the literature 
about ‘poetry and the performed word’ (Bernstein 1998) and close listening 
to recordings of poets,” the question arises: what would the real voice of 
the ‘national poet Solomos sound like, if we magically possessed 
a recording of him reciting his poems, for example, The Free Besieged? 

Let us recall a comment by T. S. Eliot in his well-known essay ‘The 
Music of Poetry’ (first published 1942): 


I shall always remember the impression of W. B. Yeats reading poetry aloud. 
To hear him read his own works was to be made to recognize how much the 
Irish way of speech is needed to bring out the beauties of Irish poetry: to hear 
Yeats reading [the English] William Blake was an experience of a different 
kind, more astonishing than satisfying. 

(Eliot 1957, 31-2) 


Such statements have been the subject of various interpretations and criti- 
cisms. But what is of interest here is both the relativity and the specificity of 
the listening experience. If for the Heptanesians, Polylas and Mantzaros, the 





1? See, for example, Veloudis (1989) and Angelatos (2000). 

20 This was a central question in Scott Burnham's contribution to a panel on non-Greek cases 
included in the conference from which this volume derives. Burnham’s paper, entitled ‘Between 
Cantation and Incantation: Dylan Thomas Aloud', touched precisely on the *music of one of 
poetry's great voices’ as we can listen to it in recordings. 
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experience of listening to Solomos’s voice was the object of admiration, what 
might it have been like for an educated Greek in nineteenth-century Athens or 
for a modern listener? Satisfying, astonishing or even shocking? For there is no 
doubt that Solomos’s pronunciation of Greek must have borne similarities to 
that of Heptanesian figures (or caricatures), such as Sior Dionysios (or ‘Sior 
Nionios’, Nionios being a familiar form of the name of Dionysios) in the Kar- 
agiozis shadow-theatre, or more nuanced ones, such as old Pipis in Papadia- 
mantis’s story Pascha Romeiko (see above). 

In studies of modern Greek dialects and the efforts towards a unified ‘stand- 
ard’ national language (Georgakopoulou and Silk 2009), more often than not the 
question of pronunciation and intonation is overlooked. In the debate between 
Polylas and Zambelios itself, the question of Solomos’s choices between Heptane- 
sian linguistic varieties and the ‘universally shared tradition of the spoken lan- 
guage’ (Polylas 1859, 12 [19]?! is touched upon, but not the sound of Solomos’s 
voice. The same applies to later and recent studies on Solomos’s language,” but 
also in studies on other poets originating from areas that have been viewed as 
‘peripheries’ of modern Hellenism. Among the latter, for example, the Alexan- 
drian C. P. Cavafy (1863-1933) constitutes a later but equally challenging case. 
Cavafy, who ‘embodied the Hellenism of the Near Eastern diaspora’ (Bowersock 
2009, 162), died in 1933, but no recording of his voice exists. Yet we can be quite 
sure that his strange accent, which also bore a distinct British tone according to 
some accounts, deviated from the 'standard' pronunciation and intonation of 
modern Greek as heard and recognised by the poets who were formulating the 
literary canon in the capital of the Greek state, Athens — prime among them 
being Cavafy's contemporary (and rival) Palamas. 

Last but not least, Polylas's references to Solomos's musical abilities and sens- 
ibilities, in combination with Mantzaros’s remarks, throw into relief a further 
methodological problem: that any discussion of the ‘music’ of poetry or the rela- 
tionship between poets and musicians must address, first and foremost, the 
notion of ‘music’ itself as perceived in different periods and cultural contexts.” In 
the case of Solomos and Mantzaros, for example, it is important to take on board 
discussions on the notion of ‘music’ as it dominated the Romantic era and influ- 
enced later periods up to today, through the emergence of the work-concept and 
the gradual hegemonic universality of the German term die Musik (Goehr 1992, 
121; Bohlman 1999). Within this context, it has certainly been hard to reconcile 
the voice of a figure like sior Dionysios/Nionios in the ‘low’ theatre of Karagiozis 
with that of Polylas’s ‘Dionysios Solomos’. The latter is unmistakably reminiscent 





21 CH åyvÀ nomtuń tov [= Solomos] 514Geon [. . .] Expene và &onocOf Ti GAAN náykowr tapá- 
6001 tfjc op ovpiévng [. . .]’. 

22 See, for example, Kavvadias (1987), Veloudis (1999) and Mackridge (2001). 

?3 On these questions posed in the case of Seferis, see Tambakaki (2011). 
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of Ludwig van Beethoven, the ‘sublime’ and ‘heroic’ figure par excellence in the 
Western musical canon: a man characterised by his heroic struggle with the 
material of his art towards sublime expression, gradual isolation and profound 
inwardness.~* 


Conclusion 


The question of the influence of the ‘national historian’ Spyridon Zambelios on 
Polylas’s ‘Prolegomena’, together with the question of the poet’s voice, add new 
dimensions to both the image of Solomos as the ‘first national poet’ of Greece 
and that of Nikolaos Mantzaros as its ‘first national composer’. Polylas’s role 
must be assessed within the context of the efforts made by the Heptanesians to 
claim a place in the grand narratives of the nation, which were being formulated 
at that time, especially by the two founding figures of national historiography, 
Zambelios and Paparrigopoulos (Dimaras 1986). Polylas’s characterisation of the 
setting of Solomos’s Hymn to Liberty by Mantzaros as the ‘first Greek compos- 
ition’ on the grounds of its supposed Eastern/Oriental traits is worthy of special 
attention: it has a distinct ideological edge, not least because Polylas’s statement 
may have been endorsed by Mantzaros himself, while such traits are not suscep- 
tible to a rigorous musical analysis. 

Equally challenging are the references by Polylas and Mantzaros to Solomos’s 
recitation of his own poems. The experience of listening to Solomos is described 
in terms of a new ‘music’ moulded by the poet, especially in the third draft of 
The Free Besieged. The question of ‘regional speech’ in relation to the ‘common’ 
(standard) language is central to any discussion about ‘national language’ and 
‘national identity’. Yet the exploration of the relationship between the versifica- 
tion of Solomos’s poetry as it appears on paper (and especially in passages repre- 
sentative of the ‘common’ spoken language), and the way in which Solomos 
himself might have recited his verse (undeniably with a marked Heptanesian 
accent and intonation), might be further instructive of the ideological implica- 
tions related to Greek national poetry and music since the nineteenth century. 

The fact that both the supposed Eastern/Oriental elements of the song 
that would become, in 1865, the Greek national anthem and the reality of 
the ‘musical’ voice of Solomos, as presented by Polylas in his ‘Prolegomena’, 
have eluded attention in scholarly literature so far is in itself indicative of 
the complex tensions related to national 'centre(s) and the cultural politics 
involved in the construction of national identity. 





24 On the place of Beethoven in ‘art’ music canon, see Goehr (1992) and Burnham (1995); on 
Beethoven and masculinity, see Pederson (2000). 
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Can surrealism sing? 


Nikos Gatsos and song-writing 


Effie Rentzou 


Breton, music and song 


‘Silence is Golden’ is the title of an article published in 1946 by André 
Breton in the New York magazine Modern Music (Breton 1978). The pres- 
ence of a text by Breton in a magazine that played a central role in the dis- 
semination of modern music in America seems, to say the least, puzzling. 
The founder of surrealism was notoriously anti-musical;' in addition to his 
personal aversion to music, Breton scrupulously oriented the theory and 
practice of surrealism towards a visuality that he considered incompatible 
with music. This pitching of visual arts against music as two mutually exclu- 
sive entities was so intense that in the 1925 article “Surrealism and Painting’, 
in which Breton laid the foundations of surrealist visuality, he noted: 


Auditive images, in fact, are inferior to visual images not only in clearness but 
also in strictness, and with all due respect to a few melomaniacs, they hardly 
seem intended to strengthen in any way the idea of human greatness. So may 
night continue to fall upon the orchestra, and may I, who am still searching 
for something in this world, may I be left with open or closed eyes, in broad 
daylight, to my silent contemplation. 

(Breton 1972, 1-2)? 


This ‘silent contemplation’, proposed in 1925, finds twenty years later its 
pendant and its subversion in ‘Silence is Golden’: ‘I feel some hesitation’, 
Breton starts, ‘and find it difficult to overcome an acute sense of intrusion at 
the idea of writing for a musical magazine’ (Breton 1978, 348). This rather 





! On surrealism's complicated relation with music, see Arfouilloux (2009, 2013); from 
a different perspective, the influence of surrealism on music, see LeBaron (2002) and Szekely 
(2011). 

? For the French original, see A. Breton, ‘Le surréalisme et la peinture’, La révolution surréa- 
liste 4, 15 April 1925, 26. This is the first of a series of articles that would be published as a book 
in 1965 with the title Le surréalisme et la peinture. 
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defensive tone of the first sentences is consolidated a little bit further by 
Breton’s declaration that he, like all ‘poets worthy of that name and a few 
prose writers’ is hostile to music; he names Balzac, Hugo, even Lamartine 
(Breton 1978, 349). Breton goes on to say, however, that he would like to 
find a way to bring together poetry and music that have drifted apart, as 
poets had increasingly gravitated towards visual arts rather than music. This 
antagonism, he says, is an indication of the need for ‘recasting certain prin- 
ciples’ of both music and poetry that would result in a re-unification of the 
‘auditive’ realm (Breton 1978, 350). 

The specific moment of revision of the position of music within the surreal- 
ist aesthetic may not be unrelated to the fact that during his wartime stay in 
New York Breton developed an interest in jazz (Szekely 2011). Franklin Rose- 
mont in his short introduction to ‘Silence is Golden’ notes that ‘Breton, who 
boasted that he never went to concerts, none the less made it a point to 
attend jazz performances during his exile in New York’; and he adds: 


When Matta returned to Paris with recordings by Charlie Parker, Dizzie Gilles- 
pie, Bud Powell and Thelonius Monk, bop was warmly welcomed among the 
surrealists, even by veterans such as the painter Victor Brauner who did an 
exalted symbolic portrait titled ‘Thelonius Monk’. 

(Breton 1978, 348) 


To this interest in jazz should be added another path that connected surreal- 
ism and music, that is, the continuous gravitation of various composers 
around surrealism and the impact of surrealism on their work, from Erik 
Satie and his collaborations with Francis Picabia and Tristan Tzara, to 
André Souris, to John Cage and his ongoing dialogue with Marcel 
Duchamp. 

Given the fact that surrealism’s connections and dialogues with music are 
multiple and complex, this specific article, in which Breton tries to reconcile an 
antinomy between poetry and music that he takes for granted within the avant- 
garde, is particularly telling. This antinomy could be traced in a genealogy of 
modern poetry from Mallarmé onwards as a progressive turn from the musical 
to the visual paradigm.? Certainly surrealism, a fundamentally language- 
centred movement, finds in a certain understanding of visual arts a grounding 
into materiality that is at the core of its aesthetics, but also of its perception of 
reality. Surrealism abhors abstraction and venerates the material, the object, the 
human body, the traces and remnants of the real, the haptic, and reorients 
accordingly the optic and the linguistic. Music is a priori abstract, and it is this 





3 On this turn interpreted as a movement from interiority to exteriority in modernist poetry, 
see Jenny (2002), especially the chapter ‘Mallarmé: musique, espace, pensée’ (59-70). 
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characteristic, music’s non-referentiality, its shunning of the real, that is prob- 
ably the main reason of music’s scarcity in the surrealist universe. However, sur- 
realism is, to a degree, phonocentric; poetry is associated with the voice that 
comes from within, and is thus grounded in the body. Surrealism is interested 
in sound, in sound transmission, in the variations of the voice, in silence, in the 
sound of words, not necessarily in their musicality in a traditional lyrical sense, 
but in their friction. One telling example of this line of experimentation would 
be the performativity of the voice, as it is first theorised by Antonin Artaud in 
1938 in The Theatre and its Double as a new conception of theatre, ‘the theatre 
of cruelty’, and ten years later performed for the 1947 radio piece “To Have 
Done with the Judgment of God’, with the use of screams, shouts and various 
vocal inflexions (Artaud 1985; Grossman 2003). In that respect, Breton’s 
attempt to rethink the musical and the poetic realm in tandem with the cat- 
egory of the auditive in the 1946 article is consistent with surrealism’s general 
orientation and valorisation of sound and voice. Surrealism, however, does not 
devalue writing, according to the traditional Western dichotomy between writ- 
ten and oral that valorises the immediacy of the latter and underscores the deri- 
vativeness of the former. Instead, it is interested in the production of thought as 
an act, and the surrealist work, whether as automatic writing, simulation or 
even as surrealist object, is geared to be a performative representation of this 
thought production, cutting through distinctions between writing and 
speaking.* 

In ‘Silence is Golden’ Breton thus suggests that it is song that is the dia- 
lectic resolution of the antinomy between poetry and music: ‘On the auditive 
level, I think that music and poetry have everything to lose by not recognis- 
ing a common origin and a common end in song’ (Breton 1978, 351). More 
than a reference to the musicality of poetry through metre, rhythm or 
rhyme, Breton here identifies in the song the Hegelian synthesis of poetry 
and music precisely because of the vocal materiality of song. He makes clear 
that by this suggestion he does not mean to encourage any collaborations 
between poets and musicians, and he asks to be spared from more ‘poems 
set to music’. Rather, Breton calls for a poetry that emulates the expressivity 
of song as the exteriorisation of a material voice, and a music that recuper- 
ates the material, experiential, bodily existence of song. Song, then, becomes 
the ideal terrain for the reunification of the ‘auditive’, a category that sub- 
lates both music and poetry. It brings together poetry and music in a revised 
surrealist way, in a similar manner that poetry and visuality were brought 
together in the surrealist poem-object. 





^ [n this respect surrealism appears to be very close to what Jacques Derrida (1967) would 
develop in De la grammatologie. On surrealism and Derrida, see Brannigan (1999). 
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While the paradigmatic surrealist visual creation is the surrealist object, 
a transformation of everyday objects through combinations and three- 
dimensional collages and assemblages as sites of never-to-be-satisfied desire 
and as agents of subversion (Ottinger 2013), the poem-object invented by 
Breton would bring poetry into the material realm and out of the printed 
page. Breton defined the poem-object as ‘a composition which tends to com- 
bine the resources of poetry and the plastic arts and to speculate on their 
ability of reciprocal exaltation’ (Breton 1965, 284).° In a parallel move, song 
seems to be conceptualised by Breton as a composition that combines 
poetry and music and incites their reciprocal exaltation. Breton never arrived 
at this goal; the closest he would ever get is the 1961 short book he pro- 
duced with artist Jean Benoit, bearing the only musical title in his oeuvre, 
Le la (Breton 1961). In it, he anthologised four verses that appeared to him 
in the space between waking and sleep, chosen for their auditive power and 
flow. These verses are meant to be at the same time auditive and visual 
images provoked by language, an attempt to reach the ‘point supréme’ that 
Breton was describing in the Second Manifesto of Surrealism as a theoretical 
and elusive point of resolution of all antinomies (Breton 1988, 781). Song, 
as described by Breton, seems to be such a ‘point suprême that brings 
together poetry and music, for Breton a perpetual asymptote, something to 
be desired but not reached. 


Nikos Gatsos and song 


So surrealism wanted ‘to sing’, but it did not sing in France; it sang, how- 
ever, in Greece with Nikos Gatsos. Gatsos’s presence on the Greek literary 
scene is marked by his poem Amorgos, published in 1943. An idiosyncratic 
mixture of surrealist aesthetics, the modernist long poem, Greek folk-song 
and various genres from a millenary Greek tradition, Amorgos is 
a masterpiece of modern Greek poetry that seemingly stands alone in Gat- 
sos’s oeuvre (Rentzou 2007). His poetic ‘silence’ after 1943 has puzzled crit- 
ics and readers alike? but has also propelled Amorgos into mythical 
dimensions. 

Gatsos’s alleged silence, however, is perhaps the biggest myth surrounding 
the poet: anything but silent, Gatsos wrote the verses for hundreds of songs 





5 On the ‘poem-object’, see Malt (2004, 144-79). Interestingly, among Breton’s ‘poem-objects’ 
there is also one with the title ‘Chanson-objet’, a ‘song-object’, dated 12 February 1937. 

5 A silence that is more imagined than real, given that, in addition to the songs and many 
translations published posthumously, Gatsos also published during his lifetime the poems *EAe- 
ysio’ (‘Elegy’) in 1946 in Gi4o4oyikó Xpoviká (Literary Chronicles), ‘O ınnótng xat o Bávatoç’ (‘The 
Knight and Death’) in 1947 in Mixpó Tetpddio (Small Notebook), ‘Tpayovsi tov z000 kopov’ 
(‘Song of the Old Times’) in 1963 in the magazine Tachydromos. 
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with various composers. Although his name is mainly associated with 
Manos Hadjidakis and Mikis Theodorakis, he also wrote for Stavros Xarha- 
kos, Yannis Markopoulos, Manos Loizos, Demos Moutsis, Loukianos Kilai- 
donis, Giorgos Hadjinassios and others. In the 1999 volume All the Songs 
(Gatsos 1999), which brings together all his song lyrics, we find 340 songs 
recorded between 1958 and 1998. What is astounding as one goes through 
this volume is how extremely popular the vast majority of these songs were 
and still are. What is also astounding is that Gatsos is still considered in 
scholarship the poet of an hapax, and that his prolific production from the 
1950s onwards is usually relegated to ‘mere-verse-writing’, a ‘humble art’ as 
Elytis (1992, 299) has put it, to which he turned simply to gain a living.’ 
Dimitris Papanikolaou astutely remarks that this critical commonplace 
regarding Gatsos’s songs stems from a prevalent disposition in Greek 
criticism to distinguish sharply between ‘high’ and ‘low’. As a result, even 
when they are recognised as legitimate literary production, the songs are 
subordinated compositionally to the ‘high modernism’ of Amorgos, which 
is seen as ultimately the matrix for all the later songs. Papanikolaou 
(2007, 76) suggests instead, and I would agree, that what we see in Gat- 
sos’s songs is ‘the impression of belonging to a non-existent whole, 
a never-finished universe of poetic symbols [...]. If this wholeness is 
sought in Amorgos, a hierarchy is created, with the ‘real’ poetry having 
preceded as a model, and the ‘song-lyrics’ as a by-product. Against this 
reading, Papanikolaou (2007, 76) claims that the songs’ ‘fragmentary 
nature seems to constitute an ironic mirroring of high cultural coherence’. 
While I would agree with Papanikolaou both on the unity of the songs 
and on their non-dependence on Amorgos, I would identify their demar- 
cation from the 1943 poem not as an ironic stance towards high culture,’ 
but rather as a reconceptualisation of the form and task of poetry, in 
concordance with the surrealist aesthetics outlined above. What I would 
like to argue is not simply that Gatsos's songs are worthy of our atten- 
tion, and that they are indeed poetry — this is a position that has gained 
enough traction by now, and their publication in book form is one indi- 
cation. I rather suggest that in turning to songs Gatsos realises what 
Breton had wished for, namely to rethink poetry in relation to music and 





7 Similarly, Nanos Valaoritis (1997, 22-3) noted that all the surrealist poets retreated into 
themselves after the war, while Gatsos was writing songs mainly to earn his living. 

* My disagreement with an ironic interpretation of the songs in relation to Amorgos stems not 
only from the fact that Amorgos celebrates and thematises fragmentariness in the first place, but 
also because establishing such a connection between the poem and the songs echoes the familiar 
critical trope of the connection between the historical avant-garde and the neo-avant-garde, with 
the latter as an ‘ironic’ recycling of the former; I do not see this kind of dynamic in Gatsos's move 
from poetry to song. 
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the auditive. I have developed elsewhere (Rentzou 2010, 181—203) the importance 
of song, and particular of the folk song, in Amorgos but also in other Greek sur- 
realist poems such as Engonopoulos’s Bolivar, as a genre permitting the articula- 
tion of the subjective and the objective through performativity, and the 
questioning of a certain literary canon. What we see in Gatsos's post-Amorgos 
work is a leap from a projected performativity, still contained in the pages of the 
book, to the actual performativity of song. 

It is important to consider the timing of Gatsos's turn to songs, which coin- 
cides with the explosive development of the Greek recording industry, Greek 
cinema and Greek radio. As Anna-Maria Sichani points out in her work on lit- 
erature and sound technologies in Greece during the 1960s (Sichani, forthcom- 
ing), the relatively new media, radio and records, introduced on a massive scale 
during this period, contributed to a radical change in the reception of poetry. 
Gatsos's fellow poets, Odysseus Elytis, George Seferis and Andreas Embirikos, 
among others, were produced in the late 1950s as readers of their own poetry in 
radio shows, but also on records that met with considerable success. Poetry was 
thus reframed through new media for a different reception, but also on 
a different scale from what the book or the magazine would allow. Poetry's move 
from print to sound in the 1960s includes of course the extensive programme of 
setting poetry to music, pioneered by Theodorakis, as an attempt to bring poetry 
to the *masses'.? Gatsos's songs also moved poetry from print to sound and to 
the ‘masses’, but in a very different way. Instead of recording printed poetry read 
by its creator, Gatsos wrote poetry for a musical performance. As a result, his 
songs were created and diffused through a variety of musical styles and contexts. 
Heard by the audience who would buy Hadjidakis's Mythology in 1966, but also 
by the 460,000 viewers who saw the 1966 blockbuster film Diplopenies by Giorgos 
Skalenakis with Xarhakos's music, Gatsos's words reached a huge and varied 
audience, riding on and adapting to mass culture. The role of the radio should 
not be underestimated, as Gatsos wrote big hits that were widely diffused through 
radio waves, like the 1967 ‘Don’t Knock On My Door at Midnight"? with music 
by Demos Moutsis, interpreted by the instantly very popular singer Stamatis 
Kokotas. In a perverse way, thanks to the radio but also the cinema, Gatsos's 
‘non-poetry’ gained a much larger audience than the more stylistically homoge- 
neous poetry set to music of the same period. 

The end result was that during the 1960s in Greece, one way or another, 
mediated by sound and music, poetry reached a wide public. This change 
prompted Elytis to state in 1964, when he considered the musical fate of his 
own The Axion Esti, that: ‘Maybe we are at the beginning of a different per- 
ception towards poetic creation’, while he admitted that he found himself 





? See, for instance, Theodorakis (1972). 
19 “Mn pov XTVTÁG to. HECÓÁVVXTA TNV TOPTO’. 
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inventing new poetic structures that facilitated the passage from book to the 
stage or to music and song (Elytis 1964, 338). Elytis not only echoes 
Breton’s call to rethink poetic activity; in his insistence that the old demar- 
cations between different forms of art are being eroded because of the ‘deep 
changes that are happening in the society and [of the] technological discov- 
eries’ (Elytis 1964, 338), he also echoes the avant-garde aspiration to trans- 
form the lyrical form in accordance with a new social and technological 
modernity. 

Already in 1917, Guillaume Apollinaire had prophesied this transform- 
ation that takes into account new technologies and modes of transmission, 
in his essay-manifesto ‘The New Spirit and the Poets'.!! Apollinaire wrote 
then that ‘[Poets] want to be the first to provide a totally new lyricism for 
these new means of expression which are giving impetus to art — the phono- 
graph and the cinema' (Apollinaire 1971, 237). Carrie Noland (1999, 13) 
glosses over Apollinaire's precocious remark by adding the following ques- 
tion: 'How might the rise of commodity culture, the advent of cinema, the 
invasion of radio technologies [...] nuance a poet's understanding of subject- 
ivity and challenge the viability of lyric forms?’ Avant-garde poetics prompts 
us, suggests Noland, to rethink the dichotomy between ‘the thoroughly 
autonomous work of art on the one hand and the thoroughly heteronomous 
product of the culture industry on the other’. Gatsos’s songs complicate pre- 
cisely those notions of autonomy of art and heteronomy of mass culture, as 
he weaves in and out of both. Indeed, he may be the only case of a Greek 
poet who by radically revising his poetic activity globally and permanently, 
by changing its form, scope and texture and by shifting his writing entirely 
from print to sound, placed at the crux of his entire poetic oeuvre the neces- 
sarily porous autonomy of the work of art in the age of modernity. 

Gatsos’s switch from print poetry to song should not be seen as a turn to oral- 
ity — the familiar bipolarity mentioned above between textuality and orality was 
not pertinent for Gatsos, any more than that between high culture and popular 
culture. On the one hand, his songs are marked by a heterogeneity and fragmen- 
tariness that make them stand apart from the ‘poetry set to music’ of the period, 
which in the case of Elytis or Ritsos, for instance, almost always retained in music 
its recognisable book form — The Axion Esti might be the most telling example 
with its highly organised structure, which permeates the musical rendering. '* Gat- 
sos’s song-poems shed this pretension, and show the development of his poetics 
from the carefully plotted textuality of Amorgos, manifested through the different 





11 Apollinaire (1971); for the French original, see Apollinaire (1991). 

12 Elytis admits this in the aforementioned essay (Elytis 1964, 338), in which he maintains 
that ‘I have said many times and I will repeat today: The Axion Esti is an autonomous poetic 
work, with regard to the fact that all its purposes are included in language’. 
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generic forms of the poem, its intense intertextuality and structure, to the ‘audi- 
tive’. On the other hand, Gatsos’s songs retain many textual characteristics of his 
surrealist aesthetic, such as the surprising image, ‘limage surréaliste — ‘I will put 
on your hair a golden wreath like a fisherman’s flare by a shore’ (Gatsos 1999, 
38) and ‘They wrote her name on the mirror of the sky with the feather of 
a drowned seagull’ (Gatsos 1999, 465)'* would be two characteristic examples 
from the 1960s and the 1980s respectively — or surrealist humour, as in the song 
‘Three Girls from Thebes'. The figurative language of his print poetry remains. 
The songs are still writing, but writing that 1s enriched and expects to be enriched 
by extra-linguistic elements. 

As Simon Firth (1996, 178) has put it, in trying to distinguish between 
poems and lyrics: 


[...] to treat the distinction between poetry and lyric as a distinction between 
the written and the spoken word is aesthetically misleading. There is, to put 
this another way, a continuity between poetry and song, rather than a clear 
division. 


Paul Muldoon (2012, 61) expresses similar ideas when he discusses his own 
shift from poetry to song lyrics after the publication of his song collection 
Word on the Street: 


[...] we tend to think of poetry writing and song-writing as being somewhat 
alike yet substantially unalike [...] The culture I come from - the Irish — is 
a culture in which there's virtually no difference between poetry and song, 
between Parnassus and Tin Pan Alley. 


Gatsos's writing moves from a compositional context of silence, to that of 
music, which layers language with additional meaningfulness, but also from 
gestures towards performativity that permeate Amorgos, to an actual per- 
formance that brings the songs to life. As Muldoon (2012, 65) explains: 


the song-lyric is designed to be heard once and understood almost immediately 
[...] the poem brings its own music while the song needs music to become what 
it was destined to be. 





13 Oa cov POPES ota alá xpocó otepávi cav tvpopávi c* akpoyvañiá: first recording 1963 
in Auépıka Auépixa, music by M. Hadjidakis, interpreted by K. Hatzis. 

‘Eypagav T’ óvopá tns otov ka0pégtr] T’ Ovpavod LW’ Evdc nviypévov yápov orepó — Iepua- 
vov. In the edition it is noted that the song was written in 1983 for a record by Dimitra Galani; 
however, in the table of first performances in the same edition the song is noted as first performed 
by Aliki Kayaloglou in Avukatontpiouoí (Reflections), music by M. Hadjidakis, 1993. 

bs "Tpets Kon£Aec an’ ty Ona’. 
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Firth (1996, 166) discusses the specific performativity of the song lyric when 
he says: 


Once we grasp that the issue in lyrical analysis is not words, but words in per- 
formance, then various new analytical possibilities open up. Lyrics, that is, are 
a form of rhetoric or oratory; we have to treat them in terms of the persuasive 
relationship set up between singer and listener.!ó 


This rhetorical dimension brings back the song as the ‘point supréme’ of the 
surrealist aesthetics, given that the poetics of surrealism are theorised and 
practised as a constant act of communication, an address to the other that 
solicits a response. The song, not abstract music any more but a vibrating 
human voice performing speech, through its performativity creates an 
almost somatic link between performer and listener, as ‘song words are not 
about ideas (“content”) but about their expression’ (Firth 1996, 164). Songs 
ask to be repeated, to be sung along with the singer — a listening practice 
that is the cultural norm for popular songs in Greece — and thus re- 
appropriated by the listener in his/her own voice. They realise Tristan 
Tzara’s dictum (1975, 379) that ‘la pensée se fait dans la bouche’, ‘thought is 
formed in the mouth’. 


Gatsos’s ‘The Drunken Boat 


One song in particular seems to encapsulate some of the tensions between 
print poetry and song as well as issues of rhetorical persuasion and commu- 
nication. This is “The Drunken Boat’ (Gatsos 1999, 280-1), with music by 
Hadjidakis, and performed by Manolis Mitsias in the 1976 album Jmmortal- 
ity and by Vasilis Lekkas in 1987 in Street Market": 


Arthur Rimbaud 

tonight I'll go 

aboard your blighted drunken boat 

away to float 

in circles dire 

beyond the understanding of the world entire. 


An angel's jasmine flowers 
you cast amid the sewers 
a covenant and ark 





16 Muldoon (2012) also goes towards this direction when he states: ‘another thing I love 
about song-writing, in addition to the forthright sociological aspect whereby one may decently 
make points in public without becoming a propagandist, is its social aspect’. 

17 To peOvonévo kapáßı — A0avaoía — H aïký ayopa. 
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to us 

and all the time you are 
at intersections dark 
fighting the incubus. 


Arthur Rimbaud 

an evening without glow 

and paradise its gate has slammed 
hatred and fury stalk the land 
where hand in hand 

go by the damned. 


Arthur Rimbaud 

I'll go aboard your drunken boat all right 
Arthur Rimbaud 

to see what spark can still catch light.'* 


The song lyrics are an apostrophe to the French poet Arthur Rimbaud, 
while the music and orchestration suggest rather an imaginary conversation. 
The song opens with an alternation of string instruments, replaced in the 
1987 recording by an explicit dialogue between piano and guitar, with the 
guitar softly echoing the louder melody of the piano. This duality is repli- 
cated with the singing voice and the pizzicato on a string instrument that 
accompanies it, and creates musically the impression of a duet. This impres- 
sion is reinforced in the last stanza, in which the voice parts of the first 
stanza are replaced by the guitar. The performed song (words, orchestral 
music and voice together) in this way unfolds like a conversation between 
the speaking/singing voice and, we may assume, Rimbaud, whose imagined 
utterances, his ‘replies’, exist only as music, not as words. 

The reference in the title of the song is obviously to Rimbaud’s 1871 
poem ‘Le bateau ivre’ (‘The Drunken Boat’),!? a seminal poem for 
a mythical poet, the child-ancestor of every avant-garde, whose explosive 
passage through poetry was followed by silence. In Rimbaud’s poem the 
ship, filling up with water, speaks about its journeys sailing the sea, which 
he calls the ‘Poem’ - { ... ] I bathed in the Poem/of the Sea’ (lines 21-2). 
The unguided drifting of the boat, which from the first stanza presents itself 
as free from its boatmen, actually creates the poem of the sea as the vessel 
cuts through the water in an exhilarating maelstrom of images. But it is also 
this sensuous journey that leads to the boat’s demise, its sinking and to the 
end of the poem, marked in the last stanza by the impossibility of the boat 





15 Translation by Roderick Beaton. 
1? Rimbaud (1960, 130-5); for an English translation, Rimbaud (1997, 165-71). 
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going on: ‘I can no more, bathed in your languors, o waves/sail [...]’ (lines 
97-8). Rimbaud’s text has clearly a meta-poetic meaning, as the boat's jour- 
ney seems to embody the poetic experience. The ultimate impossibility of 
continuing and the imminent sinking of the boat can be seen as images of 
poetry’s limitations and boundaries, thus making the poem a prescient evo- 
cation of Rimbaud’s own ambivalence towards poetry and as an early sign 
of his future abandonment of writing. 

In his song Gatsos steps into Rimbaud’s drunken boat about to sink, 
to drift away ‘beyond the understanding of the world entire’. Rimbaud’s 
heritage for ‘us’ is ‘an angel’s jasmine flowers [...] cast amid the sewers’, 
while the poet himself stays in the darkness fighting the devil. The dark- 
ness here may be an allusion to Rimbaud’s disappearance into the 
obscure extra-poetic universe where he drifted after 1875, although it 
might be a reference to the ‘maudit’? character of his poetry, sealed by 
A Season in Hell. The insistence in the song on inhabiting momentarily — 
‘tonight’ — Rimbaud’s drunken boat, given the intense meta-poetic elem- 
ent in the French poem, can be construed as Gatsos’s desire to re-enter 
momentarily into the realm of poetry. However, this desire is enacted 
through a poem that thematises the impossibility of its existence (the 
ship cannot go on, it sinks), and through a dialogue with a poet who 
abandoned poetry. It is worth noting again the prevailing critical view 
that Gatsos had done the same. The heterotopic quality of the boat — 
reminiscent of the insular topos of Amorgos — becomes a temporary 
refuge from ‘the world’, but also an atrocious cycle — ‘in circles dire’ — 
an allusion to a tortured isolation. Still, the song ends with an urge to 
see what is left, what is saved as a ‘spark’ in the doomed ship of poetry 
and still burns. This spark recalls the last vision of Rimbaud’s boat 
before it sinks (lines 93-6): 


If there is one water in Europe I want, it is the 
Black cold pool where into the scented twilight 
A child squatting full of sadness, launches 

A boat as fragile as a butterfly in May. 


The modest fragile boat of a child becomes the aspiration of the once 
robust drunken boat about to disappear, the only remaining spark in the 
soon-to-be wreck. In Gatsos’s song the allusion to a canonical poem is thus 
marked by a sense of exclusion, an interpretation that would indeed enforce 
the idea of poetry’s autonomy, of the poem as a closed system. However, 
this momentary longing for autonomy is counterbalanced in the end of the 
song by the communicative remaining spark that still emits light: ‘PI go 
aboard your drunken boat all right/Arthur Rimbaud/to see what spark can 
still catch light’. What is saved from the debris of poetry is a faint light akin 
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to Rimbaud’s fragile child’s boat, a May butterfly. The song that Gatsos 
writes in response to Rimbaud’s poem is construed as a fragile and ephem- 
eral one, but still as the spark saved from the wreckage of poetry. This fra- 
gility and ‘childishness’ is brought forth by the very simple melody of the 
refrain that is performed almost like a child’s comptine. To follow this paral- 
lelism further, it seems as if Gatsos’s song is to Rimbaud’s poem what the 
child’s butterfly boat is to the drunken boat in ‘Le bateau ivre’. What the 
drunken boat as poetry would have liked to be is a fragile toy that pleases 
a child. 

In this imagined dialogue Rimbaud exists as a musical ghost at one 
end, calling for a presence at the other. But who speaks to Rimbaud? Is 
it Gatsos, as I have been suggesting so far? Or is it Hadjidakis with his 
music? Mitsias or Lekkas with their voices? We, the listeners, as we sing 
along? Whose voice and subjectivity do we hear? What kind of presence 
does this song, which reaches its audience through a recording, thus 
a disembodied device, imply? How many absences does it thematise? 
A recorded song is necessarily the terrain of interplay between presence 
and absence; the specific song intensifies this interplay as it is addressed 
to a dead poet who vanished from poetry, a poet who symbolically exem- 
plified the ‘poet’ as an absence. Gatsos’s song in dialogue with Rimbaud’s 
poetry does not deconstruct it to become the ironic residue of traditional 
poetry, nor does the song dismantle it into non-consequential frivolous 
products, but rather marks the desire to transcend traditional poetry 
through a performative flicker that actually encapsulates lyrical poetry’s 
evanescence. 

Apollinaire and Breton both gave tentative answers to the challenges pre- 
sented to poetry by modernity, and they both called for a new conception of 
the lyric. Propelling poetry into the realm of the auditive, as reconfigured by 
technology, was meant to give it back its power and material heft. Gatsos’s 
hundreds of songs materialised in Greek culture flashes of the surrealist 
‘point suprême’, short moments of resolution of antinomies, spaces of exalt- 
ation of both poetry and music, flickers of communication, brief instances 
of shared subjectivities. His songs are continuous with Amorgos and not 
derivative from it, as both types of work in their different ways embody 
a surrealist aesthetics and theory, which ultimately revolves around the 
reconfiguration of subjectivity and of the lyric in modernity. Gatsos made 
surrealism sing indeed, and on a grand scale — the old surrealist dream of 
poetry made and shared by all. 
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Greek productions of ancient Greek drama in 
the first half of the twentieth century 
Music and words 


Anastasia Siopsi 


Music is one of the arts that participate in the ‘total work of art’ of ancient 
Greek drama, and the question of how to produce ancient drama on the 
contemporary stage is important not only for the stage director (and the 
translator of the text, when there is one), but also for the composer. Argu- 
ably a harmonious collaboration between the people involved in the produc- 
tion depends on shared aesthetic preferences. However, there is a different 
starting point for the musician, in comparison to the other means of expres- 
sion that participate in this total work of art. For, whereas we have a quite 
sufficient textual knowledge of the surviving tragedies by Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, we know very little about their music. The very few 
documents that survive from antiquity, in a fragmentary form, provide a far 
from complete picture. For this reason, they cannot serve as objects of imi- 
tation or points of reference for musicians in the same way that the literary 
component can do for writers. However, this might be an advantage for 
musicians; as the musicologist John Daverio (1999, 292) argues: ‘the frag- 
ments of ancient Greek musical practice have left [...] musicians ample room 
to exercise their own imagination’. 

In Europe, at large, this has been precisely the case. Since the rebirth of 
tragedy in the form of opera, Greek antiquity has been perceived not as 
a model to be copied, but as a challenge of re-creation, in full awareness of 
the historical distance involved. This is all the truer as we move onwards 
from the historicism of the nineteenth century, especially with Richard 
Wagner. 

Yet, in Greece, at least up until the decade of the 1950s, there was 
a reluctance to take full advantage of such a freedom of musical experimen- 
tation. The dialectics of the revival of ancient drama was largely part of 
broader attitudes of Greek archaeology and of how Greeks viewed their 
past, since the notion of ‘Hellenism’ or ‘Greekness’, prevailing for the largest 
part of the period, was a matter of shared inheritance. The past was 
deployed in order to forge a cultural lineage for Greek audiences, accus- 
tomed to claim ancient Greece as their national heritage. 
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Within this context, in terms of the quantity of productions, while in 
Europe Greek tragedies constituted an important part of general theatrical 
production and proved consistently popular only during the last three dec- 
ades of the twentieth century,’ in Greece this has been the case at least since 
the establishment of the Greek state in 1830.7 Compared with the fewer per- 
formances taking place elsewhere in Europe, it is easy to understand, as 
Platon Mavromoustakos observes, that the lion’s share belongs to Greek 
productions.* Up until 1993, 650 performances of ancient drama have been 
traced in modern Greece, with an impressive increase in the number after 
1950, just as in Europe. 


The hierarchy between music and words 


A key question about how 'Greekness' is depicted in music written for pro- 
ductions of ancient drama relates to the place of music in the hierarchy of 
arts in this total work of art. At least until the first half of the twentieth 
century, music in Greek productions had a subordinate role, which was 
mainly to underline the words, and there was a consistent and systematic 
tendency to avoid operatic forms as a means of expression. Although this 
might not have been the rule in theory, in practice the text remained pre- 
dominant in the majority of Greek productions of ancient drama; produc- 
tions in which the role of music was to underline the words were received 
more positively, since they were viewed as better expressing the spirit of 
ancient tragedy (Siopsi 2012c). 

The case of Eva Palmer-Sikelianos (1874-1952) is telling, with her 
musical theories and the music written for the productions of ancient 
dramas at the Delphic Festivals in 1927 and 1930. Palmer-Sikelianos aspired 
to restore the unity of poetry, music and dance that had existed in ancient 





! In Europe, there was a revival of ancient drama in the 1970s, after the production of Rich- 
ard Schechner’s Dionysus in '69, which was a radical interpretation of Euripides’s Bacchae in 
social, political and theatrical terms. During the last three decades of the twentieth century, 
‘Greek tragedy proved [...] consistently popular’ in Europe, as Edith Hall observes, in her intro- 
duction to an excellent collective volume on this phenomenon (2004, 5). In fact, more Greek tra- 
gedy has been performed in the last thirty years than during any period in history since Greco- 
Roman antiquity. 

? The European Network of Research and Documentation of Performances of Ancient Greek 
Drama, for example, has estimated the frequency of performances of ancient Greek drama in 
Greece and Europe in recent times, with a sample work from each of the three tragedians, 
together with Aristophanes and Menander (The Persians, Philoctetes, Medea, The Birds, Dysko- 
los (The Grouch)). In Greece, approximately 300 performances can be found, fifteen of them 
during the period from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, a dozen in the first half of the 
twentieth century, with a marked increase from 1950 onwards. 

3 For a comparison between the number of performances of ancient drama in Europe and in 
Greece, based on statistics, see Mavromoustakos (2001). 
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Greece, as she perceived it. Her largest contribution lies in the restoration of 
the role of the chorus as the main protagonist in ancient Greek drama, 
something that was not the case in earlier productions of ancient dramas in 
modern Greece. Through the coordinated movements of the chorus and the 
musical accompaniment, she tried to bring forth the deepest meaning of the 
drama.* Palmer-Sikelianos also developed a comprehensive theory, rooted in 
her long and thorough study of Byzantine music, about the necessity of 
using monophonic music based on Byzantine modes in revivals of ancient 
drama; this would ensure, in her view, that the words would be projected 
according to the spirit of Plato. This theory was put into practice in the 
music written for the Delphic Festivals by Konstantinos Psachos. 

During the same period, the collaboration between the stage director 
Fotos Politis (1890-1934) and the composer Emilios Riadis (1880-1935) was 
based on their shared views on the importance of the text and the subordin- 
ate role of music: music’s aim was to underline the words. Politis was influ- 
enced by German expressionism, at the same time adding Greek features in 
order to associate his work with the past. Initially under the influence of 
Max Reinhardt, he built on the latter’s example in such a way that Politis’s 
work might be considered the ‘creative response of Greek theatre’ to prob- 
lems and issues first brought up in Reinhardt’s performances (Mavromousta- 
kos 1994, 43). 

An ‘idealist’ stage director and fervent supporter of the emotional articu- 
lation of ‘truth’, Politis had a productive collaboration with Riadis, a highly 
educated and talented composer with similar aesthetic values and a deep 
knowledge of ancient musical cultures. Riadis was one of the most suitable 
composers of the period to write music for productions of ancient drama.’ 





^ The important role played by the chorus in Aeschylean tragedy was one of the reasons for 
the selection of two dramas by Aeschylus for these festivals (Prometheus Bound and the Suppli- 
ants); another was the influence exerted on Palmer-Sikelianos by Nietzsche’s The Birth of Tra- 
gedy: Out of the Spirit of Music. This influence is evident in the fact that one chapter of her 
autobiography, Upward Panic, is devoted to Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy (Anton 1993, 171-4: 
chapter 21). 

5 For a brief biography of Riadis, see Leotsakos (2004), CD 12 (introductory notes), 223-4. 
Leotsakos writes, among other things: ‘[Riadis] was taught piano and harmony in his native 
town, Thessaloniki, by Wagner’s pupil Dimitrios Lalas, and continued his studies at the Munich 
Royal Academy of Music (1908-1910). In 1910-15, in Paris, he studied under Charpentier and 
Ravel (who allegedly called his pupil “a genius”), while performances of his works and publica- 
tions by Charpentier and Sénart impressed Debussy and Florent Schmitt, who compared him to 
Mussorgsky [...] A polyglot (English, French, German, Italian, Ladino [the language of the Seph- 
ardic Jews], in-depth studies of the Japanese language and culture), he gave lectures in Thessalo- 
niki on subjects that were unheard-of that time: Chinese music (27 Jan. 1921 or 1922), Mozart 
(22 May 1924), ancient Egyptian music (17 Jan. 1926), Japanese traditional poetry (17 Jan. 
1926)’. 
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As well as a composer, he was also a talented poet, who published fre- 
quently in journals and newspapers. Among his theoretical works, the manu- 
script of his unpublished History of Music is of special importance for our 
discussion; its lengthy chapter on ancient Greek music amply reflects his 
deep knowledge of the matter.° 

The first collaboration between Politis and Riadis resulted in the produc- 
tion of Euripides’s Hecuba in 1927. In an interview he gave to the newspaper 
Kathimerini a few days prior to the premiere, Riadis explained his vision: 


I wanted my music to be reminiscent of ancient modes. I wanted to underline 
the meaning and the divine poetry of the choral odes by means of music. I did 
not want to insist on the musical part, because that would have been as if 
I were taking upon myself to explain the thought of the author, and the actors’ 
interpretation would have been redundant. Because music would have been 
self-sufficient. 

(Riadis 1927)’ 


Riadis also added that Euripides, and especially the musical fragment from 
the first stasimon from his Orestes, known as ‘Katolophyromai’ (lines 
338-44, Vienna Papyrus G2315), had been an inspiration for him: 


Euripides’s music, in which the sound closely follows the meaning of the verse, 
opened the eyes of European composers to truth. It is from it that the new 
music of Carissimi and Monteverdi is dated. After so many centuries, music of 
contemporary opera returns to this ideal: today’s opera, too, simply underlines 
the meaning of the text, emphasizing the speech or the verse and ‘playing 
down’ the music. This is the principle I also tried to realise in my music for 
Hecuba. 

(Riadis 1927) 


The reception of Riadis’s music was very positive, one of the main reasons 
being its simplicity and its ability to underline the poetic words, as was 
pointed out in enthusiastic reviews by critics such as Kostas Oikonomidis 
(Ethnos, 19 September 1927), Leon Koukoulas (Proia, 19 September 1927), 
and the musicologist and music critic Sofia Spanoudi (1878—1952).* 





6 The manuscript is held in the archives of the Lilian Voudouri Music Library, Athens Con- 
cert Hall, Athens, Greece (available also in electronic form). 

7 All translations in this chapter are my own, unless otherwise stated. 

* Many years later, in an article in which she briefly referred to all Greek composers who had 
written music for Greek tragedy up to that time, Spanoudi (1949, 1268) stated that, in her view, 
Riadis’s Hecuba was the first example worth mentioning. 
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Music written for productions of ancient drama during the interwar 
period was generally received according to similar criteria: simplicity, trans- 
parency, austerity. Thus, Spanoudi wrote of the music by Marios Varvoglis 
(1885-1967) for The Persians (1939) and Medea (1942): 


Marios Varvoglis is the authentic, pure Attic musician, who in every work 
shows the transparency of the Greek line in all its brightness and clarity. In the 
stage music he wrote for The Persians and Medea, his sensitivity is articulated 
in a totally disciplined manner. In these musical works, the three Greek unities, 
namely the form, the rhythmic tread of the central idea, and the marvellously 
imposing melodies, constitute an unbreakable unity [...] [Varvoglis] seeks for 
lucidity to the extent of symphonic bareness, which however does not detract 
from the majesty of ancient tragedy. 

(Spanoudi 1949, 1269) 


Another example is given by the music written by George Poniridis 
(1892-1982) for a production of Sophocles’s Antigone in 1940, in which 
musical rhythm consistently is subordinate to the textual rhythm. The 
music critic Avra Theodoropoulou (1880-1963) praised Poniridis’s music, 
which she considered one of the most successful attempts to compose 
music for ancient drama (Theodoropoulou 1940, 1360-1). She referred par- 
ticularly to its homophonic style and the beautiful accompaniment of the 
mourning of Antigone. By the same token, Spanoudi (1949, 1269) wrote 
that the music of this production ‘articulates the depths of soul, reflecting 
the emotion of each scene; it develops in a rational and harmonious 
manner, faithfully in keeping with the dramatic character. As she 
observed, the composer sees his music ‘as an expressive tool [...] which, 
through its most simple and plain means, aims to complement the impres- 
sions brought about by Logos’. 

The music by Petros Petridis (1892-1977) for a production of Iphigenia in 
Tauris in 1941 was also positively received by critics on the same grounds. 
Spanoudi (1949, 1269—70) pointed out the ability of music to adapt to the 
text, its simplicity and its avoidance of any unnecessary element. Needless to 
say, Takis Mouzenidis (1909-81), the stage director of the performance, 
totally agreed on such a role for music in tragedy; he believed in the super- 
lority of words, that is to say, in the dominant role of the tragic text (Mou- 
zenidis 1941, 899). 

It is worth pointing out that, unlike in Greece, in productions in Europe at 
around the same period, such as Reinhardt's, music played a crucial role in 
emphasising emotions, by means not of words, but of pure sound: music, 
bodily movement, colour, sound and rhythm had to coordinate with each 
other. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, in some European produc- 
tions, the predominance of music and the chorus had resulted in the 
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employment of the eurythmics technique.’ The ultimate aim was the articula- 
tion of the deepest emotions through the union of music and bodily move- 
ment, especially in the choral parts. This can only be compared with the 
music of Greek musicians in the decade of the 1960s, such as that by Jani 
Christou (1926-70) for The Persians (1965) or Iannis Xenakis (1922-2001) 
(see Chardas, Chapter 16, this volume). 

A comparison with the role of the chorus in Wagner’s work might be 
most revealing, for Wagner laid great importance on music by claiming, 
both in theory and in his music dramas, that symphonic music can act as 
a substitute for the chorus whenever the latter’s presence is deemed 
unnecessary.'” Wagner's views on the role of the chorus were derived in part 
from the way he conceived of the role of the chorus in Greek tragedy; 
according to him, the chorus did not participate in the events depicted in 
the tragedy, but it judged them, thus playing a reflective and not an active 
role.!! In other words, the chorus’s role could be expressed only by the sym- 
phonic orchestra (Siopsi 2005). 

In Greece these ideas were not welcomed precisely because of the higher 
status accorded by Wagner to music. Modern Greek musicians and stage 
directors of ancient drama believed either that language had a clearly pre- 
dominant role as a means of expression in ancient drama or that ideally 
a balance among the three arts of music, poetry and dance must be sought. 
A representative example of such a stance is a long article with the title 
‘Ancient Tragedy and Wagnerian Lyric Drama’, published in four parts in 
1952 by the musicologist and music critic Dionysios Yatras (1908-2000). In 
it, Wagner’s theories and practice in relation to ancient drama were scrutin- 
ised. Yatras claimed that the predominant role assigned to music by Wagner 
distances his music dramas from the ideals of ancient tragedy. Contrary to 
the aesthetics of the Wagnerian drama, which, in his view, is essentially 
a category of symphonic music, Yatras believed that the ancient Greeks had 





? The system of musical education developed by the Swiss music teacher Émile Jaques- 
Dalcroze, according to which bodily movements are used to represent musical rhythms. The meet- 
ing of Jaques-Dalcroze with stage designer Adolphe Appia in 1906 was of crucial importance in 
making eurythmics an important means of expression in productions of ancient drama. 

10 Such an idea found its substance, for example, in Gótterdümmerung, the last part of 
Wagner’s Ring, to the extent that the chorus did not participate as an active collective personality. 
Moreover, the most important level of semanticisation through the chorus was ‘absorbed’ by the 
symphonic music, which thus reflected the ideal role of the chorus (Siopsi 2013b). 

!! Wagner's later views on the same issue are expressed in his Zukunftmusik, an essay he wrote 
ten years after Oper und Drama; here Wagner's opinion of the role of a chorus in opera of his own 
time is as follows: “The Chorus now can only be included as an active personage; and where its 
presence as such is not required, in future it must seem to us superfluous and disturbing, since its 
ideal interest in the action will have passed completely to the Orchestra, and there be manifested 
in continual but never troubling presence' (Wagner 1894, iii, 338). 
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believed in the power of words and that this belief is at the core of every Greek 
spiritual and artistic work. This is why modern Greeks, having ancient tragedy as 
a model and, of course, benefitting from the achievements of Western music, 
must decide what elements to leave out and what to embrace, so as to write 
proper music for ancient tragedy. He concluded by stating that in order to create 
a modern Greek lyric drama, Greek composers need to return to the diachronic 
values and simple expressive means of the ancients. Only in this way, might they 
be able to take music out of the problematic position in which it had found itself 
(Yatras 1952). 

Yatras was not of course the only Greek intellectual to support such ideas. As 
I stated earlier, it was a dominant conviction that music in modern productions of 
ancient tragedies should be written only as accompaniment of the words; it was 
this view that led to a mild disapproval of the genre of opera, and all the more so 
of Wagner’s music dramas. 

Some further examples of comparison drawn between Greek productions and 
Wagnerian music drama are worth mentioning. Returning to the Delphic Festi- 
vals, in a review of the 1930 performances of the two Aeschylean tragedies, Pro- 
metheus Bound and the Suppliants, theatre critic I. D. Kokkinakis (1930, 146) 
singled out the production of the latter, also with reference to Wagner: 


[...] the emotion stirred up [...] was [...] ‘the fullest’ possible one, as a result of 
the union of the three supreme arts [...] The three Muses, Poetry, Music and 
Dance, offered us [...] the most harmonious whole, one that the creative genius 
of Richard Wagner has dreamt of and took pains to offer to humanity but in 
vain. This miracle took place in Delphi through the inspired effort of Eva 
Sikelianos. 


Alexandra Lalaouni (1894-1974), one of the first Greek women musicol- 
ogists and music journalists, in a 1955 article entitled ‘Music in Ancient Tra- 
gedy’, expresses her admiration for Wagner’s art (Lalaouni 1955). However, 
agreeing with Yatras’s views on Wagner, she argued that Wagner’s attempt 
to revive (or imitate) ancient tragedy eventually did not lead to a balance 
among the arts owing to the predominant role assigned to music. According 
to Lalaouni, this was not something pertinent only to Wagner; the coveted 
balance that existed in ancient tragedy had not been achieved in the whole 
endeavour to revive ancient tragedy as opera. 

Speaking of the 1952 production of Electra (completed in 1935, first per- 
formance in 1936) under the direction of Dimitris Rontiris (1899-1981) with 
music by Dimitri Mitropoulos (1896-1960), the novelist and theatre 
critic M. Karagatsis (1952) wrote: 


The orchestra starts playing a marvellous composition, which recalls the inspir- 
ational creation of Richard Wagner and César Franck. All these — scenery, 
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lighting, music — emotionally prepare the audience as if they were about to pay 
a visit to the Nibelungs. 


This, Karagatsis believed, went against the spirit of tragedy, a view also shared by 
the writer, critic and director of the National Theatre Emilios Chourmouzios 
(1904-73). Writing about Rontiris’s 1954 production of Hippolytus (again with 
music by Mitropoulos), Chourmouzios disapproves of the Sprechchor, which, for 
him, is an unacceptable and unfortunate fusion of tragedy with opera, such as 
Wagner might possibly have imagined, given his purely musical perception of the 
tragic genre (cited in Siopsi 2012b, 207). 


The imported art of opera versus a Greek total work of art 


The reasons for the reluctance to accept the operatic genre as suitable for 
expressing the spirit of ancient tragedy, which was expressed particularly in 
criticisms of Wagner’s interpretation of ancient drama in theory and prac- 
tice, were rooted in broader historical concepts that had been predominant 
in Greece since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

First, opera had been a new ‘imported’ art genre in the mainland of nine- 
teenth-century Greece. In this way it created links with European culture, 
but it could not be deemed suitable to express the ‘unique’ and ‘pure’ char- 
acteristics of the Greek indigenous people. On the other hand, ancient 
drama was viewed as encapsulating and serving the national cause. So, how 
could ancient drama, a ‘national genre’, be interpreted as opera, that is, as 
a purely European art form? 

Second, there is the importance of language in modern Greek culture. In 
the formation of ‘national consciousness’, Greek literature took on the role 
of the guardian of tradition; the texts of ancient tragedies were conceived of 
as national treasures. Such a phenomenon does not apply only to Greece, as 
Erjavec (1997, 335) argues: 


Since in many of the small cultures ‘nation’ never ha[s] clear economical or pol- 
itical connotations (never signifie[s] real power vis-d-vis large nation-states); it 
refer[s] primarily to culture, with language being its most outstanding part [...] 
To attain this aim [i.e., to assert itself through culture] it also attempts to sym- 
bolically appropriate authors, works, trends, events and ideas that are or were 
somehow related either to its language or territory. 


Last but not least, in Greek culture, music and poetry had been intertwined 
for centuries in folk songs (see Mackridge, Chapter 12, this volume). Song 
stands in fact at the beginning of modern Greek poetry, not only with the 
sung poetry of the oral tradition (folk songs), but also with poets such as 
Dionysios Solomos, Kostis Palamas and Angelos Sikelianos, who looked to 
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that rich tradition for models as they began to write poetry for the first time 
in the spoken language of modern Greece (Holst-Warhaft 1999). 

Within this context, it is not hard to understand why the Greek character 
in ancient tragedy was thought to be better articulated either by means of 
language or through a balance among the three arts, text, music and dance. 
These two ways were the only ones of ensuring that performances of ancient 
tragedy were rooted in tradition and depicted the Greek ‘soul’. 

Of course, the issue of cultural identity in Greece of that time is much 
more complex. Opposition to the West had a long history and the historical, 
social and political circumstances of Greece from the 1890s to the 1920s 
were very different from those in Western Europe. '* Even later, in the 1930s, 
Greece’s Western orientation was ideologically countered by an Eastward 
orientation. As Marinos Pourgouris (2006, 93-4) puts it: 


[...] the tension between East and West permeated the historical, social and 
political spheres and, in some ways, shaped the outlook of the 1930s generation 
of poets and writers. In the search for the lost Greek memory, Eastern oriented 
Byzantium offered a convenient alternative to the Western Ancient Greece; the 
latter was widely adopted by the West (politically, culturally, architecturally and 
literarily), whereas the former was a historical locus of resistance to the West. 


It is for this reason that Wagner’s Western view of ancient culture, as well as 
the operatic genre in which music prevails, were never really embraced as 
ideal examples in Greece of the time. An elaboration of such ideas definitely 
exceeds the scope of the present chapter, but it is worth adding that 
a similar approach also continues in Greece in the interwar period (Siopsi 
2013a). We learn from music criticism and other written material of the 
period that opera was overshadowed by the theatre even in Athens, where 
most operatic performances took place. The reason was that theatre was 
considered the ‘heart’ of Greek civilisation, a ‘natural’ offspring of ancient 
Greek tragedy in the course of the centuries. A representative example of 
such a view is Ioannis Metaxas’s statement that theatre had been the pure 
national art of Greece since ancient times (Metaxas 1939).? It is no acci- 
dent, therefore, that for productions of ancient drama, operatic forms, espe- 
cially German ones, were systematically discouraged during that period too. 





12 For a concise discussion, see Kitromilides (1984). 

13 The state during the era of Metaxas's dictatorship supported the theatre, whose role thus 
acquired an ideological dimension. On the issue of the reception of opera during the interwar 
period, see Siopsi (2011, 2012a). 
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Epilogue 


In the first half of the twentieth century the prevailing tendency was for 
music to underline the text, and to claim no moments of autonomy, such as 
would ‘justify’ music’s Dionysiac spirit — that which, according to Nietzsche, 
raises music to the highest level of hierarchy among the arts as the ‘soul’ of 
the total work of ancient tragedy. The main aim of composers such as 
Riadis, Poniridis and Varvoglis was the subordination of music to word, and 
this is what is heard in performance. Riadis, in particular, claimed, as we 
saw, that he derived his view from how he understood Euripides’s music; 
this, as he claimed, ‘opened the eyes of European composers to truth’. 

Greek composers who wrote operas based on texts from ancient dramas 
and comedies after the decade of the 1960s, such as Iannis Xenakis, Theo- 
dore Antoniou (b. 1935), George Couroupos (b. 1942), Argyris Kounadis 
(1924-2011) and Mikis Theodorakis (b. 1925), have taken pains to keep 
a balance between text and music (Siopsi 2010). I conclude by mentioning 
two examples, from the decades of the 1980s and the 1990s. Theodorakis 
wrote four operas, entitled Medea (1988—9), Electra (1992), Antigone (1996) 
and Lysistrata (1999), which he called, in Wagnerian fashion, a ‘Tetralogy’. 
Yet, in order to stress the lyrical and melodic character of his compositions, 
he described them not as operas but as ‘lyric tragedies’, that is, sung poetry 
or tragedy. By doing so, Theodorakis stressed the importance of words as 
‘better’ representing Greek cultural identity. Given the numerous statements 
by the composer himself, it goes without saying that Theodorakis’s aspir- 
ation has been to articulate, through his music, ‘a deeply Greek character’. 

George Couroupos is another Greek composer who has written music for 
ancient tragedies and comedies, some of them in the form of operas. One 
example is Jocasta, in which the composer makes an effort to strike 
a balance between words and music by preserving their autonomous roles in 
a kind of contrapuntal structure. Again, like Theodorakis, Couroupos also 
uses the term ‘lyric tragedy’ and believes in the ancient Greek ideal of creat- 
ing a perfect balance among text, music and dance. As we have seen in the 
course of this chapter, this approach, together with the one that viewed 
music as subordinate to words, have proved to be a constant trait of a long 
and strong tradition in Greece in respect to productions of ancient Greek 
drama. 
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Performing (ancient) Greek modernism 


Modernist music and the staging of 
ancient drama 


Kostas Chardas 


In a discussion about the international avant-garde in an interview for the 
Greek TV in 2016, Theodore Antoniou, a key figure (as a composer, teacher 
and conductor) in the dissemination of musical modernism in Greece since 
the early 1960s, stated that ‘the theatre saved him’ (apparently from the 
excesses of the avant-garde)!! Antoniou had written music for numerous the- 
atrical productions, among them many productions of ancient drama, in col- 
laboration with important stage directors. In personal interviews with me in 
2015, he often mentioned how this theatrical experience imbued his musical, 
artistic and pedagogic beliefs? Antoniou shared a view also expressed by 
Stefanos Vassiliadis, another important figure on the Greek musical scene: 
that writing music for productions of ancient drama functioned as 
a ‘laboratory’ for many Greek composers in their modernist experiments 
(Vassiliadis 2003).? 

In post-1950 Greek culture, ancient Greek drama emerged, and was can- 
onised, as a national art form with strong aspirations to arouse international 
interest and to win worldwide recognition. Through the newly established 
international Festivals of Athens and Epidaurus, ancient Greek drama was 
promoted as the carrier of universal humanist values. Composers who 
played an active role in the post-1950 turn of Greek art music towards the 
avant-garde, and were the protagonists in the heyday of Greek musical 





! Movorkés uoppés ‘Oddapog Avtwviov, axaðnuaixóç-uovoovpyóç’ [Music Personalities: ‘Theo- 
dore Antoniou, the Academic — the Composer’], Vouli TV (first broadcast: 27 March 2016). www. 
hellenicparliament.gr/Enimerosi/Vouli-Tileorasi/Tv-History/?d=27/03/201 6&tv=033cb962-9 1da- 
4f27-96ec-a5d001261 fd6&p=31fb254b-84a8-44c0-9304-a5d00125c48e#3424234. Antoniou died in 
December 2018. All translations are my own, unless otherwise noted. 

? The interviews took place at his home in Athens on 16 June, 1 July and 8 July 2015. 

3 Vassiliadis had an active and multiple role in productions of ancient drama during the 
period, not only as a composer, but also as a musical coach and conductor. 
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modernism in the 1960s and early 1970s, were asked by various stage direct- 
ors to collaborate in experimenting with the musical aspect of ancient 
drama productions — albeit, more often than not, within a generally solid 
and given aesthetic context, often referred to as the ‘National Theatre 
tradition’. 

Performances of ancient drama in this way became a significant cultural 
terrain in which the experiential and aesthetic osmosis and interaction 
between two artistic activities and products took place: on the one hand, 
Greek musical modernism, and, on the other, the staging of ancient Greek 
drama. The present chapter focuses on elements of performance that 
marked this relationship and, as I argue, essentially reflected shared notions 
and ideas that could easily be grasped by the Greek audience of the period.* 


Context, people, places 


The Greek National Theatre and, to a lesser extent, the Art Theatre of the 
stage director Karolos Koun provided a fruitful environment for modernist 
musical ideas to be cross-fertilised with modern approaches to the perform- 
ance of ancient drama. Up to the 1950s there were two main approaches to 
the composition of music for stage productions of ancient Greek drama 
(Siopsi 2012, 81-94): one which aimed at a sort of ‘revival’ of ancient music, 
which it strived to reconstruct, and one which demonstrated a modernising 
attitude, based on thick orchestral scores. This chapter deals with the latter 
approach. 

In the 1950s two of the pioneering figures of musical modernism in 
Greece, Yannis A. Papaioannou and Georgios Sicilianos, wrote scores that 
placed great emphasis on the expressive power of dissonance and atonality. 
During the next two decades, the ideas of modernist composers constituted 
steady sources of experimentation for stage directors in their approach to 
the performance of ancient drama. For example, Alexis Minotis questioned 
the ‘mechanical’ approach of the Greek National Theatre tradition to 





^ Important recent research on music for productions of ancient drama in Greece (Siopsi 
2012; Zachou 2009) has been particularly helpful in my investigation. Valuable material has been 
drawn from the Greek National Theatre archive (www.nt-archive.gr), the sound archive of the 
Contemporary Music Research Centre (KSYME) and the recent digitalisation of sound archives 
from that period in various formats (LPs, EPs, reel cassettes and cassettes), which was accom- 
plished as part of a research project I conducted, entitled “Research on the Performing Practice of 
Contemporary Music in Greece, 1960-1990’ (funded by the Research Centre of the Aristotle Uni- 
versity of Thessaloniki; code: 90778). Part of the same project was the creation of a new online 
platform (the ‘Greek sound repository’), which was inaugurated as part of the DSpace of the 
Department of Music Studies of the Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, in order to host (at the 
moment a part of) the sound archive of the Contemporary Music Research Centre (KSYME) 
(https://sophia.mus.auth. gr/xmlui/handle/123456789/973). 
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ancient drama by using Jani Christou’s electronic and modernist music in 
his 1963 production of Aeschylus’s Prometheus Bound (Zachou 2009, 
105-16). He did the same with his collaboration with Theodore Antoniou in 
numerous productions, such as Sophocles’s Philoctetes in 1967. Alexis Solo- 
mos, another important stage director of that period, opted for the word 
‘survival’ over ‘revival’ with regard to the contemporary cultural presence of 
ancient drama (Zachou 2009, 143-5). His collaboration with Iannis Xenakis 
in the early 1960s gave them both the impetus for experimenting with the 
vocal side of the text. Something similar happened in the legendary staging 
by Koun of Aeschylus’s The Persians in 1965: Koun pointed out repeatedly 
the strongly influential contribution of Christou to what he called ‘orchestra- 
tion of speech'? Electronic sounds, together with acoustic music often of 
clearly atonal references, were also at the core of the music written by the 
composers Dimitri Terzakis, Michalis Adamis and Vassiliadis in productions 
by the stage director Takis Mouzenidis, who set out to explore the imagin- 
ary possibilities of ancient texts often in less 'popular' dramas, such as 
Sophocles's Ajax (Zachou 2009, 132-6). Finally, another key figure within 
this context was the famous (from his popular songs and film music) Manos 
Hadjidakis, who was also a fervent advocate of modernist music and often 
collaborated with both the Greek National Theatre and Koun's Art Theatre. 

In order to appreciate better the experiential interaction between music 
and ancient drama production of the period, it is important to keep in mind 
that many a composer and music performer had the experience of partici- 
pating themselves in ancient drama performances. Moreover, during that 
same period, a reverse collaboration was often taking place — some actors 
were invited by modernist composers either to serve as narrators in the per- 
formance of some of their own work in which speech had a central role, or 
to take part in musical works with theatrical elements.’ 

The main venues where this cultural osmosis took place were, of course, the 
ancient theatres of Herodes Atticus and Epidaurus. The former, in particular, 
which is the venue of the Athens International Festival, also hosted much of 
the symphonic Greek modernism in the early 1960s. It was there that a concert 





5 Koun makes this comment in the documentary KópoAog Kovv — 42 xivoduevec eucóveg [Karo- 
los Koun — 42 Moving Images], Series Paraskenio, Greek Radio TV Channel | (first broadcast: 
November 2008). 

$ Although much research must be carried out on this aspect, it seems that in most cases 
music was played live by a small instrumental group conducted either by the composer himself or 
by the music coach. 

? Examples are the actress of the Greek National Theatre, Olga Tournaki, who repeatedly col- 
laborated with Dimitris Dragatakis and Adamis, and the actor of the Art Theatre, Spyros Kalo- 
girou, who collaborated with Sicilianos in the live performance of Epiklesis in 1968 in the Third 
Hellenic Week of Contemporary Music. 
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that best exemplifies this osmosis was held. On 30 August 1964 the Athens 
Experimental Orchestra, which was founded (and conducted in this concert) by 
Hadjidakis, performed four works: two instrumental pieces by Nikos Skalkottas 
and Antoniou, and two concertante adaptations of music that had originally 
been heard in performances of ancient drama, namely, an instrumental suite 
with Xenakis’s music for Aeschylus’s The Suppliants for the Greek National 
Theatre, and the cantata from Hadjidakis's own music for Aristophanes’s The 
Birds for the Art Theatre (for four singers, mixed chorus, children’s chorus, nar- 
rator and orchestra) (see Figure 16.1). The theatre of Herodes Atticus was also 
the venue where the music of both these last pieces had first been performed, in 
1964 and 1959 respectively, as incidental music, with some of the same 
contributors.” But now, in that concert of 30 August 1964, sound was the pro- 
tagonist and the pieces had to be grasped not as incidental music but as concert 
music. 


Myths, metonymies, conceptual blending: some methodological underpinnings 


The main argument of the present chapter is that there is a conceptual and 
perceptual performance space, in which Greek modernist music and ancient 
drama performances of the 1960s and 1970s met. Although the factual data 
of this relationship are the central theme of what follows, some methodo- 
logical underpinnings are worth touching upon first. 

As regards music, a starting point is the firmly established view in recent 
research that performance must be a crucial aspect in our understanding of 
the notion of the ‘musical work’. As Daniel Leech-Wilkinson (2009) sum- 
marises it: ‘we need to reconceive performance not as an add-on, 
a necessary evil in which the work survives only in part, but rather as inte- 
gral to the identity of the work’. As regards the staging of ancient drama, 
given that its only ‘ancient’ aspect is the text (which, in turn, is in question, 
either in relation to its ancient Greek pronunciation or its translation into 
modern languages), the study of performance unveils possibly the most cru- 
cial meanings that each staging brings to the fore. 

Roland Barthes’s concept of myth provides a framework for approaching 
the cross-fertilisation between Greek modernist music and contemporary pro- 
ductions of ancient drama. More specifically, ancient drama performances 
could be understood as meaningful mythical speech. According to Barthes 
(Barthes 1972, 108; cf. Counsel and Wolf 2001, 13): 





* Antoniou’s Concertino was one of the pieces that had gained a distinction in the Athens 
Technological Institute Competition for contemporary music, that was founded by Hadjidakis 
and was held earlier in 1964. 

? For example, the actor George Constantinou took part both in this performance and in the 
1959 performance of The Birds at the Herodes Atticus theatre. 


ATHENS EXPERIMENTAL ORCHESTRA 


Director: MANOZX HADJIDAKIX 


August, 30 
PROGRAMME 
N. SKALKOTTAS Small suite for strings (1942) 
(First performance) 
I. Allegro 
II, Andante 


IH. Allegro vivo 


J. XENAKIS Music for «The Suppliants» 
of Aeschylus (1964) 
for strings and brass instruments 
(First performance) 


I. Prologue 
II. Dialogue 
Ill. Stassimon 
IV. Exodos 


TH. ANTONIOU Concertino for piano, strings 

and percussion (1962) opus 16 b. 

I. Allegro 

IL Adagio 

Ill. Allegro vivo 

Soloist : ALIKI VATIKIOTI 
* 

M. HADJIDAKIS The Birds (Third version 1964) 


Scenic music in form of a cantata 
for 4 singers, mixed chorus, children’s 
chorus, narrator and orchestra 


(First performance) 


Conductor: MANOS HADJIDAKIS 
Soloists: G. MOUTSIOS, E. SYRIOTI 
S. SAKKAS, A. RAVANOPOULOU 
Narrator: G. CONSTANTINOU 
Direction of the Mixed Chorus: E. NIKOLAI: DOU 
Direction of the Children’s Chorus: S. VASSILIADIS 
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Figure 16.1 Programme of the concert of the Athens Experimental Orchestra, 
Herodes Atticus Theatre, 30 August 1964. 
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Mythical speech is made of a material which has already been worked on so as 
to make it suitable for communication: it is because all the materials of myth 
(whether pictorial or written) presuppose a signifying consciousness, that one 
can reason about them while discounting their substance. 


Myth, in this sense, is a semiological system. Accordingly, when studying the 
interaction between performances of Greek modernist music and perform- 
ances of ancient drama, meanings in the latter might also be recognised in the 
former, because of the communicative power modernist music has acquired 
within the mythical substance of the ancient drama performance tradition. 

While Barthes’s notion of myth can illuminate the importance of ancient 
drama in understanding Greek modernist music, the notions of metonymy 
and conceptual blending bring to the fore a more interactive character of 
this relationship (Fauconnier and Turner 2002). Both concepts relate to the 
transfer of meaning from one system to another, in both conceptual and 
perceptual fields. Within this stream of thought, what is overtly recognisable 
is that the use of modernist music in all the above-mentioned productions of 
ancient drama signifies the aspiration towards contemporaneity of the final 
cultural product. On the other hand, the use of ancient Greek subject 
matter by Greek modernist composers in their own (concert) music (often in 
the form of passages from ancient tragedies) signifies a sort of bonding with 
the ancient Greek cultural past. The performances of both modernist music 
and ancient drama might thus be seen as forming a constantly interactive 
experiential and intellectual environment, with metonymy laying more 
emphasis on how meaning is transported, and conceptual blending under- 
scoring the transformational dynamics of this transportation. In what fol- 
lows, we will look at some specific aspects of this interaction. 


Shared elements in performances of modernist music and ancient drama 


The voice 


Much of the Greek modernist music in the 1960s and 1970s involved voice (or 
voices) in various ways. The frequent use of a choir, with singing and/or rhyth- 
mically recited parts, is noteworthy. In general, the voice is present in cantatas 
with narrator(s), singer(s) and choral group(s); instrumental pieces with 
narrator(s) and/or actor(s); electronic works with recorded voice(s) (many of 
the first electronic compositions of Adamis);'° graphic compositions (such as 





10 Some representative compositions by Adamis for tape or multimedia that include voice 
processing: Minyrismos for tape (1966), Apokalypsis — 6th Seal for narrator, five vocal groups and 
tape (1967), Genesis for narrator, three mixed choirs, tape and dance group (1968) and Tetelestai 
for cantor, mixed choir (three vocal groups), chimes and tape (1971). 
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Anestis Logothetis’s Styxische Flüsse: Acheron, Kokkytos, Pyriplhle[ge]t[h] 
on for three choirs); multimedia works with narrator(s) and/or singers and/or 
choral session(s) and so on. Although there are instances in which the texts 
used in these compositions do not have any overt relationship to ancient 
Greece, most of the texts either come from ancient Greek literature or are 
inspired by it. 

As already mentioned, most of the composers under discussion were collab- 
orating, during the same period, with stage directors in performances of ancient 
drama. It is not thus surprising that the delivery of the text in their (concert) 
music reflects ongoing discussions about ancient drama productions of the 
period — the delivery of the ancient text and its meaning having always had 
a central role in the staging of ancient drama in modern Greece (Zachou 2009, 
36; Siopsi 2012, 25-98 and Chapter 15, this volume). The Greek National The- 
atre tradition had developed a pompous and declamatory delivery (Zachou 
2009, 112), within an obvious agenda of exalting the text and its humanist 
values. This attitude was moderated and questioned by many of the above- 
mentioned stage directors, although, as we can see and hear in performances of 
the period, the tone of dramatic delivery remained a standard feature. 

The way in which the composer Sicilianos plays the role of the narrator in the 
1969 recording of his own Epiklesis clearly demonstrates how much the voice 
was culturally important during that period, especially when ancient Greek texts 
were delivered.!! The studio recording brings to the fore the narrating voice 
(something that would have been impossible in live performance without the aid 
of a microphone), and Sicilianos's dramatic, in places pompous, recitation acts as 
a transmitter of the ancient text's conceptual and emotional meaning (the text 
uses an extract from Aeschylus's The Persians). We can hear similar declamations 
by the narrator in the extant (official or unofficial) recordings of other works of 
the then-emerging Greek modernist canon, such as Papaioannou's Four Orphic 
Hymns (1971), Dragatakis's Report to Electra (1968) and Zalouch (1971), Ada- 
mis's Genesis (1968) and Antoniou's Nenikikamen (1972). 

A very interesting example is also provided by Christou’s work Anaparastasis 
I, ‘The Baritone’. The ancient text, from the opening of Aeschylus's Oresteia, is 
delivered by the actor/baritone and constitutes the real protagonist of the 
whole spectacle. However, the emotion emanating from the text overwhelms 
the actual communication of the text itself, since words become essentially 





11 This recording was released in the album: Greek Composers from the Third Hellenic Week 
of Contemporary Music, EMI COLUMBIA SCXG 57, 1969. 

12 Tt is noteworthy that the performance history of Antoniou's Nenikikamen creates a link 
with the performance history of European modernism - the singer and actor Hans Herbert Fie- 
dler, who was the narrator in the first performance of Nenikikamen in the Munich Olympic 
Games in 1972, had participated (in the role of Moses) in the first concert and staging perform- 
ance of Arnold Schoenberg's Moses and Aaron in 1954 and 1957. 
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unrecognisable by the audience in many cases (Christou asks for a compressed 
and, often, hysterical delivery). Moreover, there are two further parallel textual 
streams that run throughout the piece, which, albeit apparently unconnected 
with the ancient text, are linked with its emotive narrative. The first (the traffic 
signs: red, yellow, green) is delivered by the conductor, and the second (‘safety 
directions explaining the sounding of alarm-apparatus on a ship at sea’) (Chris- 
tou 1972, D) are delivered by the chorus. On the score there are numerous 
instructions of how impassively the conductor should deliver the names of the 
traffic signs, although in the performance notes of the score Christou mentions 
on the first page: 


Conductor speaks his words SLOWLY -— dragging each word slightly, as if to 
make sure its meaning sinks in; there could be a little slow raising of his pitch 
towards the end of each word indicating suspense [...] It is a tone of voice that 
hides tremendous tension under the surface of impassivity. 

(Christou 1972) 


Arguably, these instructions may well have been applied to ancient drama 
productions of the same period, especially in the many instances where there 
is a gradual accumulation of tension before the final catharsis. 

In Anaparastasis I Christou also explores the potential of the choral 
ensemble in a way similar to that on which he had experimented in writing 
music for choruses of ancient drama productions. The ensemble is often div- 
ided into two or more groups with different texts, and there are instances in 
which each member of the ensemble contributes to a quite amorphous 
sound maze of whisperings (a texture on which Christou had experimented 
in Koun's 1965 production of The Persians). Even in this case, in which the 
words of the chorus do not have any obvious connection to an ancient text, 
it looks as if they communicate common and objective truths. 

In general, in Greek modernist music the use of the choral ensemble within the 
vocal orchestration of a text (which may or not be from an ancient work) usually 
functions metonymically as an expression of collective ideas and sentiments. In 
other words, the presence of a choral section gives the text a public character. 
Since the text is either sung or rhythmically recited by some or all members of the 
chorus, according to the Greek National Theatre's tradition of Sprechchor, this 
connection to the hieratic is made manifest through performance." 





13 Sprechchor is a term used for a chorus that recites the text according to a pre-determined 
rhythm. It entered the performance of ancient drama in Greece through Germany. The stage dir- 
ector Dimitris Rontiris was the main proponent of this method, which has proved very influential 
as a contemporary solution of the problem of choral sections (Zachou 2009, 46, 54). As I have 
argued elsewhere (Chardas 2015), the awareness of this practice on the part of Greek modernist 
composers is reflected in programme notes or sketches by Sicilianos and Papaioannou. 
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The scream is also an element of a similar signification in the perform- 
ance practices of both ancient drama and modernist music. Expressing 
agony, lamentation and the primitive, the scream officially entered the sta- 
ging of ancient drama through the ideas of the director Alexis Solomos 
(Zachou 2009, 152-5). Starting from the assumption that the scream in 
ancient drama is mainly of a gestural and not of a syntactical function, in 
his book on ancient Greek drama, first published in 1972, Solomos divided 
screams into four categories (quoted in Zachou 2009, 153): 


a) Vowels or combinations of vowels which express devastation, despair, 
fear, horror, depending on their colouring. We find these screams 
mainly in laments. 

b) Words [or exclamations, in ancient Greek] expressing despair by means 
of assonance and alliteration [...] 

c) Phrases of supplication or exorcism, addressed to gods, the powers of 
nature, dead ancestors etc. 

d) Repetitions of words, phrases or verses, in order to heighten the tension 
and highlight a state of delirium. Tragic poets have a tendency to use 
non-Greek choruses and individuals who speak [...] and whose way of 
pronouncing the words is a hybris for the Attic dialect. The poets need 
[the scream] so as to stress the expression of raw passion with the most 
unusual means. 


Solomos experimented with these categories in his 1964 staging of Aeschy- 
lus’s The Suppliants, for which he collaborated with Xenakis.'* A year later, 
screams are also heard in Koun’s production of The Persians, with music by 
Christou. In later productions, screams (modified, or not) also entered the 
electronic accompaniment of some scenes, such as the opening of Sophoc- 
les’s Philoctetes in 1967, directed by Minotis, with music by Antoniou. 

In the musical works of Christou, the scream is also a recurring expres- 
sive topos either in the accumulation of psychological tension or as an 
aspect of releasing this tension. The first performance of Logothetis’s Styx- 
ische Flüsse Acheron by the Greek Ensemble for Contemporary music (dir- 
ected by Antoniou) and the Choir of Aristotle University of Thessaloniki 
(directed by Yannis Mantakas), also provides an interesting example of 
choral screams in its third section. As Logothetis explained in a letter to 
Mantakas, the piece explores the topos of miroloyi (lament) using texts from 





14 This is the music that was performed by Hadjidakis in 1964 in the Herodes Atticus theatre 
in the form of a suite (see above). 

15 In the album: Greek Composers from the Fourth Hellenic Week of Contemporary Music, 
EMI, CSDG 65, 1973. 
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different periods of Greek culture.'® In works by Sicilianos (Epiklesis) and 
Papaioannou (The Funeral of Sarpedon to a text by C. P. Cavafy), milder 
versions of scream by the choral section are added, in order to convey col- 
lective emotions of mourning in texts with direct (Epiklesis) or indirect (The 
Funeral of Sarpedon) reference to Greek antiquity. In Dragatakis’s 1971 
Zalouch (to poetry by Toula Tolia) the inarticulate scream (Za-louch) 
becomes the raison d'étre of the piece, conveying a political message during 
the Greek dictatorship of the colonels (1967—74), via an amorphous and 
primordial protest for freedom. During the same period, in works by Anto- 
niou from the early 1970s, screaming is often transformed into collective 
shouting and protest of resistance (for example, in 1971, Diamartyria II and 
1972, Nenikikamen, again to poetry by Toula Tolia). 


Theatricality and the musical exploration of space and the body 


The assimilation of theatrical elements by Greek modernist composers in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s can be understood within at least two histor- 
ical contexts. The first is global: ‘The move from the studio/laboratory men- 
tality of the 1950s avant-garde to a more theatrical orientation' in the 1960s, 
which ‘also reflected an increasing willingness to address major human and 
social themes' (Toop 2004, 455). The second is local: the tradition of the 
Hellenic Choreodrama, an institution that was founded by the dancer and 
choreographer Rallou Manou in 1951 and up to 1960 had already formed 
a new cultural agenda that reconciled high and popular artistic styles and 
proposed a new Greek cultural identity that merged the populism of the era 
with the cultural roots to ancient Greece (Chardas 2016, 76-8). Sicilianos, 
a prominent proponent of Greek musical modernism, had collaborated with 
the Hellenic Choreodrama in the late 1950s, and in the 1960s he also con- 
textualised his experimentation with the exploration of space and the body 
in the European musical avant-garde (Sicilianos 2011, 353-66). 

The elements that characterise the theatrical side of Greek modernist (concert) 
music are: the emphasis on the dramatic, the hieratic and the ritual; visual refer- 
ences to the narrative techniques of ancient drama (mainly through multiple 
sound and kinetic exploration of the chorus(es));’” the artistic discussion of uni- 
versal humanist issues; and the association with the aesthetics of the sublime 
within a modernist context. And the most fruitful context of understanding the 
increasing desire of Greek modernist composers to explore theatricality is, 





16 The letter was written on 9 November 1971 in Vienna (http://digital.lib.auth.gr/record/ 
106403/files/arc-2008-43940.pdf). 

17 There are works that include up to three different choral sections, such as Adamis's Genesis 
and Tetelestai. 
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I suggest, the contemporary staging of ancient Greek drama, with which most of 
them were personally involved. 

With regard to the spatialisation of sound, in his 1966 text ‘Antiquity and 
Contemporary Music’, Xenakis speaks of the possibilities he had explored 
for the chorus of The Suppliants: mobility of sound sources; the stochastic 
distribution of events in a three-dimensional space; and the transformation 
of musical instruments, body movements and signs into elements of worship 
(Xenakis 2001, 107). In the same text, Xenakis also relates the experience of 
writing music for The Suppliants to his further exploration of the distribu- 
tion of sound sources in his work Terretektorh for eighty-eight players (Xen- 
akis 2001, 244). Xenakis experimented more on this theatrical dimension of 
sound in his ‘polytopes’. In the 1976 Mycenae Polytope in particular the 
multiple visual references to the ancient Greek past became the main param- 
eter in perceiving the cultural meanings of the event. Here, history and its 
cultural representation are mingled within an artistic proposal for an experi- 
ential perception of the dialogue between past and present. 

In Christou’s works, the emergence of the theatrical dimension in his 
post-1965 (late) period can also be seen in connection with his prior experi- 
ence of writing music for ancient drama productions. Especially in the 
works that he thought of as belonging to the genre of ‘anaparastasis’, musi- 
cians and conductor are not separated from the theatrical side of the spec- 
tacle, but they are rather an active part of it. In fact, the musical stage is, 
potentially, also a theatrical one for everybody who is on it. More specific- 
ally, Christou's explanation of his notion of ‘metapraxis’’® includes many 
facial expressions that point to the masks used by the stage director Minotis 
in a production of Prometheus Bound in 1963 with music by Christou. Pos- 
sible support for this connection comes from Christou himself, in his 
instructions to the baritone at the first climax of Anaparastasis I (‘Freeze 
facial expression as in a tragic mask’), which is accompanied by a drawing 
of a mask (rehearsal mark 18; Figure 16.2). However, more importantly, the 
hieratic and the expressive search for catharsis in these works (often through 
massive instrumental or vocal outbursts) offers an experiential context for 
understanding features of these works in relation to ancient Greek drama. 

Moreover, in Christou’s works such as Anaparastasis I and The Strychnine 
Lady, we might perceive the conductor as an artistic visualisation of the stage 
director, within a complex semantic sphere of combined musical and theatrical 





18 According to Christou, ‘metapraxis’ means that ‘The performer is required to carry out an 
action (PRAXIS) which takes him “beyond” (META) his normal function. An instrumentalist 
playing his instrument during a concert performance is a Praxis, but if he is also required to walk 
about, speak, shout, scream, gesticulate, or perform any other action uncharacteristic of the cur- 
rent logic of his category, that could be a Metapraxis’ (Christou 1972, page B). 
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Figure 16.2 Instructions for Jani Christou's Anaparastasis I, rehearsal mark 18. 


elements. The conductor directs the musical and theatrical actions through ges- 
tures and/or texts. This gestural moulding of action by the conductor is also 
encountered in Antoniou's 1971 Gestures, which is essentially a conductor's 
improvisation. The multiple theatrical references to the conductor, who actually 
functions as a decisive mediator between an open/unfinished (notationally) text 
and its specific performing version, can also bring to mind the performance of 
Logothetis's graphic scores from that same period. A significant part of the 
final sound product of these graphic scores depends on pre-concert decisions, 
mostly taken by the conductor.'? In that respect this process surely resembles 
the preparation of a theatrical text for performance by a stage director. 

The examples given so far relate to theatrical elements of productions of 
ancient drama that also occur, transformed, in the Greek modernist musical 
experience; the direction was, one might argue, from the theatrical to the 
musical performance. The apogee of this relationship was, I suggest, the 
Fourth Hellenic Week of Contemporary Music (19-26 September 1971) with 
its emphasis on multimedia works.?? However, systematic study of videos with 
productions of ancient drama from the period shows that a reverse direction 





1? This process is reflected in some of Logothetis's graphic scores whose first performance was 
given by Antoniou (I have copies of some of them in my archive). They include numerous notes 
by Antoniou. 

20 Among the groups that participated in this week was the dance-theatre group of the chore- 
ographer Zouzou Nicoloudi. Nicoloudi had worked for the Greek National Theatre and Koun's 
Art Theatre for ancient drama productions and especially for the choreography of choruses (such 
as The Birds, with music by Hadjidakis). She also inaugurated a series of performances called 
Chorika (choruses) with her group. See Savrami (2014). 
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might also be detected, where the use of a specific theatrical element in 
a music performance might have left its mark on later ancient drama produc- 
tions. The case of Christou’s 1967 The Strychnine Lady is again worthy of 
attention. A red cloth is one of the protagonists of the work. The title 
announces: ‘The Strychnine Lady for viola soloist, five actors, instrumental 
ensemble, tapes, toys and a red cloth’. The red cloth is ritually presented by 
the actors and has a certain function throughout the piece, as a distinctive 
visual symbol of psychological struggle. In later productions of ancient 
drama, red is often used for the costume of the tragic protagonist in a similar 
way, visually representing (and adumbrating within the narrative of each 
drama) his inescapable fate, differentiating him from the general, grey, envir- 
onment. This device occurs in Mouzenidis’s 1973 production of Sophocles’s 
Oedipus Rex for the Greek National Theatre (stage and costume design by 
Dionysis Fotopoulos and music by Vassiliadis),?! and Aeschylus’s Prometheus 
Bound directed by Koun for the Art Theatre in 1984 (stage and costume 
design by Dionysis Fotopoulos and music by Michalis Christodoulidis).?? 


Continuum, percussion and ‘mysterious’ sounds 


Many of the ancient drama productions with incidental music by Greek 
modernist composers started with an atonal soundscape made by either elec- 
tronic sounds or extended instrumental techniques. Similar soundscapes 
were often used as sound transitions between different scenes or as musical 
comments within scenes. In fact, they provided a perpetual continuum that 
seemed to exist beyond the limits of each performance, thus introducing the 
spectator to an unearthly, timeless space. 

This is how Christou's work Epicycle was meant to function in the Third 
Hellenic Week of Contemporary Music in 1968: as a continuum that was 
expected to exist in parallel to all other events. In this continuum, which, as 
the programme notes mention, could last for *days, weeks, months, years', 
everybody was welcome to contribute with his own 'steady' sound. 'All other 
sounds are meant to be events that could emerge and vanish'.? 

Again, in Christou's Anaparastasis I such a continuum was created by the 
viola part, in Sicilianos's Epiklesis by a chord. In other concert works of the 
period the continuum was formed by sound mazes, as in Antoniou's Neniki- 
kamen and Papaioannou's Four Orphic Hymns and his Concerto for violin 
and orchestra. In fact, these two works by Papaioannou shared the same first 
movement, which introduced the sound climate of both works. In other 





?! www.youtube.com/watch?v-uqvPrJS339Q. 


22 www.youtube.com/watch?v- V7b18QJTfWc&t-2801s. 
23 All the quotations in this paragraph are taken from the programme notes for the first per- 
formance of Epicycle as part of the Third Hellenic Week of Contemporary Music. 
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works, such as in some of Adamis’s, in which the composer experimented 
with the combination of electronic sounds with vocal and instrumental forces, 
this continuum was created by electronic sounds, which included processed 
vocal sounds, precisely as in Adamis’s music for ancient drama productions of 
the same period. In general, as Georgaki and Loufopoulos (2000, 123) sum- 
marise, “The main tissue of the electroacoustic “aura” of the composer is the 
sound net (continuum) that is being created with virtuosity by the constant 
interchange between natural voices and pre-recorded processed voices’. 

In the semantics of both ancient drama productions and modernist concert 
music of the period these sounds represented the perpetual and the eternal. Par- 
ticularly in concert music, they were often liberated from their tight ancient 
drama connotations, suggesting wider perceptions of the eternal; for example, in 
Adamis’s music such sound structures acquire a strong transcendental Orthodox 
Christian perspective, while in the music of Christou they contribute to the cul- 
tural exploration of psychological depth through a Jungian perspective. 

It is noteworthy that the use of extended instrumental techniques seems 
to gain a certain meaning within these structures, as in Christou’s music for 
Prometheus Bound in 1963, which was pioneering in this respect. Another 
telling example is found in Papaioannou’s 1970 Lied, Prometheus, for bari- 
tone and piano. When in his dramatic monologue at the very end of the 
Prologue Prometheus is wondering if he is being watched by the gods or 
common men, the supernatural setting is musically established by the piano 
part, which employs, for the first time in the piece, glissandi ‘with plectrum’ 
on the strings. Moreover, the dramatic potential of the moment, and the 
tragic wavering between the human and the sublime, is expressed by the 
baritone’s Sprechstimme, a sound that parallels the dramatic tone of delivery 
of these same words according to the current tradition for ancient drama. 

Another soundscape that connects Greek modernist music with productions 
of ancient Greek drama is the use of percussion instruments at moments of 
hieratic and ceremonial atmosphere. Percussion sessions for ritual scenes are 
included, for example, in Xenakis’s music for The Suppliants, in Christou’s 
music for The Persians, in Antoniou’s music for Philoctetes and in many others. 
Interestingly, Xenakis chose a pre-existing piece for percussion (Persephassa) to 
use in the music for the 1977 production of Euripides’s Helen (directed by Solo- 
mos). Similar percussion sections of ceremonial character can be heard in dif- 
ferent Greek modernist works, such as in Christou’s The Strychnine Lady, 
Papaioannou’s Concerto for violin and orchestra and Associations (1974). 


Legacy 


Greek performances of ancient drama reflect wider ideological and aesthetic 
changes in modern Greek cultural history. However, although the productions 
to which we referred in this chapter have been considered mainly of historical 
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significance, they are also crucial in approaching the experience of the Greek 
(concert) modernist music. In other words, even though from the early 1980s 
onwards a more polystylistic approach has prevailed in the writing of music for 
productions of ancient drama, Greek composers with modernist inclinations 
have never ceased to find creative stimuli in performance practices and the gen- 
eral climate of the ancient drama. 

First, ancient theatres became a utopian space for performing modernist 
music. On the other hand, in many cases, and in historical moments of 
Greek musical modernism, they also became heterotopian spaces of national 
expression, through their physical presence. There are many examples: from 
the Festival of the Greek Association of Electronic Music and the concert 
of Xenakis’s works on the occasion of his return to Greece in the 1970s for 
the first time after his political exile, at the Herodes Atticus theatre, to per- 
formances of Greek modernist music at the ancient theatre of Epidaurus, 
such as Adamis’s Rodanon in 1991 and Xenakis’s Oresteia in 1993. 

The voice, often as a carrier of ancient texts or texts with reference to 
Greek antiquity, continued to be a central vehicle of meaning in Greek mod- 
ernist music after the 1970s. Some examples are the operas Pylades (1992) 
and Jocasta (2002) by George Couroupos, in which the composer experi- 
ments with the prosody of the Greek language, the opera Agamemnon 
(2012) by Apostolos Darlas and the multifarious presence of the Greek lan- 
guage in music by many Greek composers, such as Joseph Papadatos, 
Darlas and Michalis Lapidakis. 

The ceremonial aura of percussion sections in the music of Christou and 
Xenakis is also found in much later music, such as the solo percussion open- 
ing of Papadatos’s Orphas (2004), the many polyrhythmic percussion sec- 
tions from Couroupos’s Pylades and the opening of Darlas’s Iphimedeia 
(2006) with percussive sounds through extended piano techniques. 

However, in addition to operas with direct or indirect reference to ancient 
drama, a ceremonial, often dramatic atmosphere has also been variously 
explored within much Greek modernist concert music since the 1960s. It is 
noteworthy that Antoniou has repeatedly discussed the formal narrative of 
his music in terms of a theatrical plot. If in doing so he alludes to a sort of 
romantic personification of themes, undeniably his experience of writing 
music for the theatre, and especially for ancient drama, has played a most 
crucial role. 


Conclusions 


Performances of ancient drama in the 1960s and 1970s provided 
a conceptual and experiential space for a fertile cultural interaction with 
a flourishing Greek musical modernism. On the one hand, by using modern- 
ist music, productions of ancient drama confirmed the freshness of the 
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drama’s eternal humanist messages. On the other hand, through its dialogue 
with performing practices for ancient drama, Greek modernist music found 
codes of signification and communication with a wider public. Features that 
might be regarded as reflections or counterparts of contemporary practices 
of mainstream Western modernism, such as the exploration of the voice, the 
theatrical element and extended instrumental and vocal techniques, acquired 
further meanings within the Greek cultural context, by means of their con- 
current presence in performances of ancient Greek drama. 

Some ideas that arise from the previous discussion surely need further 
exploration in the future. For example, in the 1960s and 1970s, productions 
of ancient drama became an internationally acclaimed high cultural product, 
while discussions within the circles of Greek musical modernism of the 
period also underlined the transcendental function of the art. In fact, by 
pointing to their ancient Greek heritage, Greek productions of ancient 
drama and Greek modernist music alike expressed an ideology of the sub- 
lime. As for Greek modernist music more particularly, its connection with 
Greek antiquity seems to ensure a humanist profile with claims for wider 
social outreach and impact. 

On the aesthetic level, many of the features that Greek modernist music 
had developed might be understood in relation to experience with ancient 
drama. Some of these are the aspiration towards economy of means, the 
aestheticisation of language (examples are those many Greek composers 
who wrote solo pieces using the word ‘monologue’ in their title) and the 
exploration of aesthetic topoi of ancient drama, such as catharsis and 
kommos (choral lament). 

This experiential connection with the ancient past was part of a wider 
context that allowed the notion of tradition to flourish within Greek musical 
modernism. It was in this context, for example, that the music of Yannis 
Konstantinidis,” which is almost exclusively based not on ancient texts but 
on Greek folksong, was highly praised, as was the multiple and structural 
exploration of Byzantine elements by Adamis, Terzakis and others. 

The ancient Greek connection also played an important role in the actual 
performing practice of musical modernism in Greece. The performers' emotive 
involvement emanated from, and was often dictated by, the expressive identifi- 
cation of the music with the text, and in that respect Greek modernism differs 





24 Antoniou wrote a work entitled ‘Catharsis’ in 1968. Moreover, the notion of catharsis pre- 
sents, I believe, a promising perspective for future analytical readings of modernist music by 
Christou and others. 

?5 This is demonstrated by the inclusion of a work by Konstantinidis in the first collection of 
Greek contemporary music (Becker 1967). 
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from the detached performing practice developed within the Darmstadt circle. 
Future research will surely unveil more on this aspect. 

The emphasis on language is only one side of the performance of national 
identity in modernist music. Looking at this music in relation to the experi- 
ence of ancient drama makes its assertion of identity even more directly 
understandable. Despite the initial internationalist claims of the Greek 
musical modernist movement, the emphasis on the ancient Greek past was 
essentially an emphasis on the Hellenic side of the Greek identity and not 
the Romeic, as has been advocated by the Greek National School of Music. 
Thus, national identity remained an issue, which was approached in 
a different way (Chardas 2016). In later years many of the practitioners of 
modernist idioms in Greece, such as Sicilianos, made direct references to the 
idea of finding their national roots in ancient Greece. Interestingly, in his 
magnum opus published in the 1990s, the musicologist and pianist Giannis 
G. Papaioannou, the strongest promoter of this movement from its incep- 
tion, counts any kind of reference to Greek antiquity as an important criter- 
ion for Greekness, in his nationalist claim for the supremacy of Greek 
musical modernism (Papaioannou, n.d.). 

Finally, on the political level, through its conceptual and perceptual rela- 
tionship with the Hellenic past, Greek modernist music contributes to the 
post-1950 official Greek political goal of belonging to the West and to 
Europe. It also gained some privileges from this. For example, research in 
the archive of Yannis Mantakas, the conductor of the Aristotle University 
Choir, which participated in many of the first performances of Greek mod- 
ernist music in Greece and abroad, brought to the light his correspondence 
with Nikos Sinodinos, a high-level official of the Greek Tourist Organisa- 
tion, and the support of the latter for the choir’s strong contribution to the 
newly founded institution of Europa Cantat.” Future research might also 
shed new light on whether the financing of the institutional activities of 
Greek musical modernism, such as the Hellenic Weeks of Contemporary 
Music, by the Ford Foundation, had to any degree been facilitated by the 
Greek musical modernism’s interaction with ancient Greek drama. 
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Afterword 


Jim Samson 


While HMS Madagascar was biding its time at Trieste, waiting to transport 
the young King Otto I to Nafplio (by far its most high-profile assignment to 
date), the terms of the monarchy and its regency were debated by the pro- 
tecting powers in London. Many things were discussed, but not least among 
them was an appropriate title for the new king. In the end it was agreed 
that Otto would be King of Greece, and not King of the Hellenes. The 
emphasis, in other words, would be on a territory, and not on a people. 
There were severely practical reasons for this decision, but it was also 
emblematic of a widening ideological space. Following it there would be 
‘minorities’ in Greece and Greeks that would become ‘minorities’ elsewhere. 
The scare quotes are necessary, for the politics of minorities had less reson- 
ance in an earlier age. And by the way, it is certainly significant that Otto’s 
successor, George I, taking office in an age of developing irredentism, was 
crowned King of the Hellenes. 

What, in the end, defines a people? Ethnicity is not a straightforward 
concept. In the first place it is relational, in that it depends on awareness of 
separation; and in the second place it is salient, since it is determined both 
by self-definition and by external observation. The Greeks of Pontos illus- 
trate the ambivalence that can so easily arise, given that the people so 
labelled were only in part descendants of early Ionian colonists; they also 
included Christianised native peoples and large numbers of Orthodox Kip- 
chaks, who had accompanied Queen Tamara’s Georgian forces during their 
expedition to Trabzon and beyond, and who then settled parts of the eastern 
Black Sea region. All these people were apparently ‘Greeks’. Linguistically, 
the story was complicated, to say the least, and very much in flux, problem- 
atising any easy assumption that language offers the clearest and most 
objective evidence of ethnic or national identity. 

Very often what comes to constitute ethnicity is the result of a gradual, 
protracted and partial assimilation of inherent diversities (including linguis- 
tic diversities) by centralising and standardising influences, which were in 
many instances sacred before they became secular. When modern ideas of 
nationhood were placed on the intellectual agenda, notably the German 
intellectual agenda, this process was assigned both a new prominence and 
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a new significance. Thus we learn in this volume that — in the thought of 
Karl Otfried Müller — warring tribes (modern scholarship prefers ‘sub-ethnic 
groups) might become a people through the retrospective assignment of 
values, based on a particular reading of ancient texts: in short, Dorismus 
might be assimilated by Hellenismus, and in light of this reading Ionians 
might then become a version of ‘the East’. Later, when Konstantinos Papar- 
rigopoulos turned his mind to the question, Hellenism, now understood as 
a synthesis, became nothing less than the axiomatic thread of a national his- 
tory. Of course, for both Müller and Paparrigopoulos constructions of Hel- 
lenism also depended on a degenerate ungriechisch culture (the savage 
Scythian, the decadent Persian), a binary reading that was without doubt 
a product of its time, but was also a distant echo of the past. As Edith Hall 
(1991) memorably attested, it was already alive and well in ancient drama. 

We learn here that something of Hall’s ‘invented barbarian’ was present 
too in Guillaume André Villoteau's contribution to the Description of Egypt, 
which predated Müller's The Dorians by more than twenty years. Here the 
Greek communities were once again privileged, in that they were exempted 
from the debased, ‘oriental’ cultures of other communities in modern Egypt. 
Interestingly, Villoteau has a chapter on ‘modern Greek music’, by which he 
(and others) meant Byzantine sacred music. The symbolic value of that 
music for later Greek historians and composers was huge, and it is discussed 
in various contexts in the present book. It was a living practice, of course, 
and it was one that came to emblematise Greek nationhood, though we 
should note that it did much the same for other versions of nationhood in 
southeast Europe. But it also carried something of the resonance of ‘early 
music', to invoke a distinctly Western category. It was part of the present, 
yes, but it was also separable from the present, and thus available for appro- 
priation, and in this respect its nineteenth-century canonisation, documented 
in this volume, has distinct parallels with similar processes in Western 
Europe. For Petros Petridis it could become the validating basis of 
a national style (compare the appropriations of musical ‘pasts’ by coeval 
English and Spanish composers), while at the same time resonating with 
a contemporary, and distinctly cosmopolitan, Parisian neo-classicism. 

But Byzantine sacred music had yet another historical existence. It was 
a Christian counterpart to Ottoman sanat music, and it was recognised as 
such by Greeks as well as by other imperial subjects (Zannos 1994; Plemme- 
nos 2003). It is hardly a surprise that this remained largely unacknowledged, 
if it was not actually occulted, by Greek historians of music when they 
began to establish their national narratives, though this should not deter us 
from acknowledging it today, especially if we really do seek to round out 
our understanding of music and identity in Greece. Those national narra- 
tives — again we are reminded of this here — were constructed on the model 
of that very same (mainly German) historiography that had worked to 
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marginalise Greece in the first place, and indeed anywhere else beyond the 
charismatic cultural centres of Western Europe. Sadly, the victims of chau- 
vinism can rather easily become the chauvinists, with their own propagation 
of values and consequent exclusions, in a word, their own propaganda. For 
the truth is that defining and then selling the nation was one of the principal 
projects of intellectual and political elites all over Europe in the later nine- 
teenth century. And although constantly invoking nature and ‘the folk’, it 
was a project firmly grounded in the cities, and unfolding in the realm of 
high rather than popular culture. 

I will come to this shortly. But first we should note that the most potent 
musical tools of national propaganda in the nineteenth century were not 
products of high culture, but ‘odes, anthems and battle songs’, to cite one of 
the chapter headings. In this respect the story told here, a fascinating one, 
has a much wider surround, as the anthems of nations and would-be nations 
negotiated between the monarchical-imperial model offered by Great Britain 
and the revolutionary model provided by France. Thus Germany had two 
rival anthems, vying for official recognition, while Portugal had two anthems 
in succession, one for the constitutional monarchy and the other for the 
Republic. The story in Greece bears comparison especially with that in 
Spain, where a partisan revolutionary hymn (the Himno de Riego) main- 
tained its presence alongside the Marcha Real, and where various other cere- 
monial and revolutionary hymns emerged and receded, musically encoding 
different understandings of nationhood. Such ‘odes, anthems and battle 
songs’ constituted a primary mode of propaganda, with the emphasis placed 
fairly and squarely on instrumental rather than intrinsic value. And com- 
pared to this, so-called ‘national schools’ of art music represented 
a secondary mode, positioned at something of an angle to prescriptive and 
institutionalised forms of persuasion. But that, of course, makes them all 
the more interesting. 

That such a school was possible at all in Greece may seem something of 
a miracle when we read of the early days of the Athens Conservatoire in the 
one chapter here dealing with musical infrastructures. This is a story that 
begins in the 1870s, and many of its elements are presented for the first time 
in this volume, thanks to the efforts of a team of archival researchers. Intri- 
guingly, and at some risk of oversimplifying the findings presented here, it 
seems to be a history in two parts, pre- and post-Georgios Nazos. The first 
part sees the institution aligned to a pedigreed tradition of Italian conserva- 
tories, incorporating a social mission and even preserving an element of the 
defining link with orphanages in Italian prototypes. The second part is 
a story of rapid professionalisation, with an orientation towards French and 
German models. Within a surprisingly short time the institution was capable 
of nurturing some of the giants of twentieth-century Greek music, though 
there may have been a price to pay for this transformation. As always in 
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music history, it is not easy to reconcile the special and the typical. In any 
case, we are reminded by the dates in this story of just how shallow the 
roots of Greek art music really are, and that very fact may go at least some 
way towards explaining the remorselessly polemical tone of the musical dis- 
course ever since. 

It is not really surprising that the rhetoric of interwar music criticism in 
southeast Europe as a whole often represented the nation and the new as 
antithetical concepts, though composers very often ensured their mediation. 
A little temporal distance helps us to see things more clearly, and it is good 
that in this volume the three composers discussed under ‘national music’ 
cross a once pedigreed divide between nationalism and modernism. It is also 
good that there is such a detailed analysis of the harmonisation of Greek 
folk songs, since this question gets us very close to the heart of a putative 
antithesis of nation and new. A careful reading of the relevant chapter also 
helps us to a yet more fundamental insight, which is that ideological differ- 
ences around the status (indeed, the ontology) of traditional music do not 
always map neatly onto differences in compositional praxes. We are pre- 
sented here with several stories about traditional music, of which the most 
intriguing is certainly the notion that it has an occulted and subliminally 
harmonised ideal form, a position distinctly at odds with one that assigns 
dignity to traditional music in its raw state. It is this latter story, incidentally, 
that indirectly informed Carl Dahlhaus’s claim that nationalism changed 
music history (because it enabled symbolic gestures to be read as substan- 
tive; Dahlhaus 1980), and that also informed Theodor Adorno’s reluctant 
embrace of Bartók within the modernist fold (because only a musical prac- 
tice bypassed by processes of progressive rationalisation had the capacity to 
critique those processes). ' 

For the composers of the Greek ‘national school’ (we learn here that 
Kalomiris did not particularly favour the term) the relation of traditional 
music to art music was intended to be collaborative rather than critical, and 
the collaboration would ideally retain a propagandistic role, a role that had 
interested Bartók for a short time only. Kalomiris's aesthetic, right through 
to its ‘last gasp’ in the powerful score of Constantine Palaiologos, was really 
not so very different from that embraced by Chopin in his apparently 
modest but actually path-breaking Op. 6 and Op. 7 mazurkas, arguably the 
first canonical repertory of nineteenth-century nationalism in music. Inter- 
estingly, if implausibly, Kalomiris once likened Chopin to Digenes Akritas 
(Kalomiris 1961), who was to have been the subject of his last (unrealised) 
operatic project. For both composers, as indeed for most nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century nationalist composers, ‘folk music’ as an artistic 
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source amounted in practice to a rather generalised, all-purpose repertory of 
gestures, many of which freely crossed national borders. As Dahlhaus 
reminded us many years ago now, the specificities of national music reside 
not so much in musical materials as in strategies of reception (Dahlhaus 
1980). And it is precisely for that reason that Skalkottas, long presented 
(notably by John G. Papaioannou) as an echt-modernist figure, can be con- 
sidered here for his contribution to a ‘museum of “Greekness”’, meriting by 
the way three chapters in the section on ‘National Music’, while the card- 
carrying nationalists Kalomiris and Petridis are assigned one each. 

Actually, the important differences between these three composers are not 
to do with folk music at all. All three were interested at various times in 
a dialogue between traditional music and progressive tendencies within art 
music. But then so was Chopin, and so was Bartok. We can fine-tune the 
typologies within that dialogue endlessly (I doubt that we really need Bakh- 
tin), but the real question is much simpler. Where did composers place the 
frontier of the permissible within what I earlier called progressive tendencies 
within art music? The chapter on Kalomiris in this volume rightly cautions 
against reading his later music as a radical departure from his own past. But 
it is interesting all the same that around the time he was composing Con- 
stantine Palaiologos other composers around the edge of Europe — Britten 
and Shostakovich among them — allowed the triadic basis of their music to 
be shaken more than a little by modernist tendencies (notably versions of 
the total chromatic) while retaining underlying continuities of style. For 
Skalkottas the frontier was always that bit further along the road. The 
reason that his music has been claimed by the nation at various times and 
in various ways is that it is worth claiming. And that also gets us, I think, to 
an essential point about music and nationhood. If music is both distinct and 
distinctive (these are not synonyms) it will be worth claiming, and if it is 
worth claiming it will be worth nationalising. It is as simple as that. 

As noted in the Introduction, the last of the Skalkottas chapters here 
points the way towards the literary concerns of the remainder of the volume, 
signalled by the first part of the overall title. It is perfectly true — and several 
of the later chapters here make the case eloquently — that music and lan- 
guage worked together to affirm a sense of Greek identity. One might, 
though, wonder a little about the second part of the overall title, since, far 
from clarifying the initial proposition, it seems to specify a rather different 
and narrower aim. Alternatively, one might simply be grateful to have an 
interesting collection of thoughts about music and literature. Some of the 
ideas presented here about orality and literacy in Greek poetry (poem or 
song? Improvised or composed?) are indeed suggestive, and they might be 
extended with reference to the ‘intersemiotic translation’ proposed by Lauri 
Honko (2000) and others, since this encourages a compound understanding 
of poetic form, countering or supplementing a purely text-based analysis. 
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From the direction of literature the notion of ‘anterior speech’, a formula- 
based, generative corpus of material mediating oral and literary forms, is 
familiar enough, and we note that Dionysios Solomos ‘[stood] in the foot- 
steps’ of folk poetry, albeit ‘not [...] stop[ping] there’. But from the direction 
of music, and to complete the 'diptych', it is surely also of interest that 
Nikolaos Mantzaros was nurtured by the tradition of the Italian conserva- 
tory where oral teaching models (partimenti and solfeggio) were fore- 
grounded. Thanks to scholars such as Robert Gjerdingen (2007) and 
Giorgio Sanguinetti (2012), we are becoming increasingly alive to the 
importance of this hidden world of orally transmitted schemata — Gjerdin- 
gen speaks of a phrasicon — in shaping musical narratives in nineteenth- 
century music and beyond. 

The language debate, with its familiar ideological freight, forms part of 
this discussion of ‘poetry, language and song’, and it also forms part of the 
subsequent analysis of contested histories and legacies, neatly focused on the 
polemic between Iakovos Polylas, known as the creator of ‘Solomos’, and 
Spyridon Zambelios, known not least for the long introduction to his edi- 
tion of folk songs. This analysis, nuancing arguments that are well known 
(to Greeks) with new thoughts, not least about the actual sound of Solo- 
mos's voice, illustrates perfectly to what tortured lengths the polemicists 
would go to validate a particular view of heritage, canon and continuity. It 
illustrates too the dilemma of identity facing a small nation-state obliged to 
carve out its particular niche in the treacherous space ‘betwixt and between’ 
powerfully antithetical forces. Given that all national cultures seek historical 
validation, just how was Greece to represent its past? Was it to be 'double- 
descended’ or continuous? The evidence was twisted this way and that to 
suit the thesis. Thus, in an effort to stake a Heptanesian claim to a place in 
the national history, Mantzaros’s music acquired ‘oriental’ features. In truth, 
that composer’s Italianate idiom is no real obstacle to his claim on ‘Greek- 
ness’. If it really were so, we would have to think again about the Englishness 
of Elgar, a composer whose music is steeped in the idioms of Austro-German 
late romanticism. 

For Greeks, both the pride in, and the burden of, antiquity have long 
been embodied in ancient drama. The twin discussion of its modern pro- 
ductions in this volume illustrates how an earlier version of modernisa- 
tion, encapsulated in a German rebirth of Greek antiquity, was in the end 
rejected by Greek musicians. The first stage of Wagner’s ‘two-fold truth’, 
that music should serve the drama, may have struck a chord with these 
musicians, but the second part, that it should embody the drama, was 
decidedly out of order. And even the first part was accepted only as 
a principle, and not as practised by Wagner himself. Not the least valu- 
able part of this discussion is that it finds a place for some of the key 
figures of the so-called ‘National School’, figures who do not appear 
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elsewhere in the volume (Emilios Riadis may well be the most original of all 
the composers in that particular club). But it was in the second half of the 
twentieth century, when the aesthetic of Kalomiris yielded to a modernist 
aesthetic not entirely separable from political expediency, that the ancient 
legacy could become an integral part of modernist music, with Georgios 
Sicilianos as a pioneering figure. Incidentally, it is hard not to reflect on the 
irony that at precisely the time that ancient texts were melded with modernist 
music, modernist poetry was finding an alliance with so-called popular art 
music. In any event, the story culminates in music by Xenakis and Christou, 
outsiders in a way, modernists to be sure, but in some important ways also 
quintessential romantics, artist-heroes who, as I remarked elsewhere, ‘pre- 
sented themselves as isolated by virtue of their heightened sensibilities, their 
pioneering spirits, their idealism, and perhaps their vulnerability’ (Samson 
2013, 540). 

It is refreshing to find two chapters here that deal with words and music 
without explicit reference to Greekness and its surrounding scenery, even if 
this does result (and especially so in the first of the two chapters) in 
a considerable gear change in the discourse. One is an ambitious attempt to 
demonstrate a homology between the music and the poetry in Skalkottas’s 
settings of Chr. Esperas, in which a precarious middle ground is opened up, 
and then purportedly filled, between subject and object. It is true that both 
the Lacanian framework and the resources of pitch class-set analysis are 
required to carry a heavy interpretative load here, but that does not mean 
that the (at root Kantian) enterprise is not to be valued. The other is 
a close-up look at the song lyrics of the surrealist poet Nikos Gatsos, consti- 
tutive of a mass culture but at the same time transformative of that culture, 
and with a dependent, fragmentary character that is represented by this 
author as a kind of surrealist point supréme, which is not at all the same as 
a point de perfection. Looking at small, interesting corners, as these two 
chapters do, is every bit as valuable as arguing about what Greek music has 
been, should have been and might be in the future. 
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Appendix 
Greek composers setting poetry to music 


A personal perspective 


George Couroupos 


A short historical overview 


Poetry and music have co-existed since man’s earliest time. For the ancient 
Greeks music was always interwoven with poetry. But even in ancient drama 
there were moments in which music was autonomous from words. 

Byzantine chant built on the tradition of ancient Greece. Enriched with 
new melodic elements of Eastern origin, it has always remained monophonic 
without the accompaniment of musical instruments. At the same time, popu- 
lar music, which served other needs (dances, pantomimes, etc.), employed 
a great variety of musical instruments. At least until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, traditional song was the prevailing form of musical expres- 
sion. It had developed uninterruptedly, enriched with new elements, thanks 
to the movements of populations of different ethnic origin within the wider 
area of the former Byzantine Empire. 

This short historical overview is intended as a reminder that when the 
modern Greek state was founded in 1830 the only area which had followed 
Western European musical developments, to one degree or another, was the 
Ionian islands. But the newly founded Greek kingdom aspired to make 
Greece a modern European state. This obvious contradiction determined the 
country’s future trajectory, and not only on the musical level. The history of 
modern Greece might be summarised as a dramatic, and at the same time 
fascinating, effort to bridge an inherent cultural gap. It was clear that the 
brunt of educating the Greeks according to the new, European musical 
models would be borne by important Ionian musicians who had been edu- 
cated in Italy. 


The composer and the poem 


I repeat here a simile I first used in the introductory note to the disc Lingua 
musicalis: Greek poetry set to music (Crete University Press, 2002). Setting 
poetry to music, like all other creative activities, is an arbitrary act, which 
can be compared with a building built without a permit — a building that no 
government can legitimise; only the result itself can vindicate it. The 
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architect-musician intervenes in a building which does not belong to him, 
and often without the permission of the owner. But does anybody seek per- 
mission to fall in love? The musician falls in love with the poem with which 
they wish to cohabit. For that reason, we might even forgive them, if they 
cause trouble. After all, as in life, there are cases in which this cohabitation 
can be so successful, that love produces a child of peerless beauty, a song 
able to compete, even to surpass, the beauty of the poem alone. 

There are no objective criteria to judge the result, just as there are no 
recipes for the musical setting of poetry. To put it another way, if there are 
rules, they are inadequate. A teacher of composition can propound rules 
about how to respect the style, structure or prosody of a poem, only for 
a gifted composer to come and overturn them, sometimes even treating the 
poem in an ‘irreverent’ way. But if the song turns out to be fair and good, 
what might the very meaning of ‘reverence for the poem’ be? 

Anyway, what matters is that music owes much to poetry. And I am not 
speaking, of course, only of the folk song, but of all vocal ‘art’ music, which 
is indirectly or directly based on poetry. Modern Greek music, particularly 
from Nikolaos Mantzaros (1795-1872) to Manolis Kalomiris (1883-1962), 
and from Dimitri Mitropoulos (1896-1960) to Mikis Theodorakis (b. 1925), 
seems to have an ardent desire for its renewal through poetry, through the 
shared archaic womb which brought forth both of them, like twin siblings. 


Ionian composers and Manolis Kalomiris 


During the nineteenth century, Ionian composers produced many beautiful 
songs, among other compositions. A representative example is ‘I Saw the 
Little Blonde Girl by Mantzaros, to poetry by Dionysios Solomos 
(1798-1857), a slow barcarole, which we can hear, for example, in the form 
of a choral song for men’s voices, according to the traditional model of per- 
formance of Ionian songs (cantades/serenades). 

Independently of what the exuberant Manolis Kalomiris might have argued 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, the Ionian composers in the nine- 
teenth century were the first who tried to bridge the gap between the European 
tradition and the popular (‘folk’) song, by using the latter’s musical modes and 
motifs. What Kalomiris did differently is that he created another model away 
from the Italian operatic tradition, in which he also incorporated traditional 
rhythmical and melodic motifs. It was certainly a great change, which however 
did not manage to bridge the gap. But by then, almost eighty years after the 
foundation of the Greek state, a bourgeois class, educated according to Euro- 
pean models and having adopted the European way of life, had become well 
established. An audience had thus been formed keen to be acquainted with and 
enjoy both ‘classical’ European music and the new national musical movements. 
It is within this context that one must listen, for example, to Kalomiris’s song ‘I 
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Love You Like a Proud Song of Epirus’, set to poetry by Kostis Palamas 
(1859-1943). Melodic figures which come from the popular (folk) tradition are 
incorporated here into a complex symphonic composition of late post- 
Wagnerian romanticism. This is a singular and daring idiom, which greatly 
influenced the course of Greek music. 

Although no hard statistical evidence exists, newspapers and concert pro- 
grammes of the time make me believe that the most fruitful period for art 
music in Greece was the first thirty years of the twentieth century. The so- 
called Asia Minor Disaster (1922) seems to have signalled the start of a new 
era, with different social, political and cultural characteristics. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos 


Around that period, in 1925, a young musician with no significant compos- 
itional output, the later famous conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos, writes 
a song cycle based on poetry by the Alexandrian poet C. P. Cavafy 
(1863-1933) (first version (174 Inventions): 14 songs; second version (/0 Inven- 
tions): 10 songs). The work was performed for the first time in 1927 at the 
Athens Conservatoire and later on in the salon of Kostas and Eleni Ouranis 
in Athens in the presence of Cavafy, who was then on a visit to Athens. The 
composer himself sang, at the same time accompanying himself on the 
piano. This is impressive given the difficulty of both the vocal part and the 
accompaniment, as well as the degree of autonomy between them. 

The work bears no relation either to the Ionian School or to Kalomiris 
and the so-called National School of Music. Having gone to Brussels and 
Berlin between 1920 and 1924, in order to extend his studies, Mitropoulos 
had come into contact with students of Arnold Schoenberg (among them 
Nikos Skalkottas) and Ferruccio Busoni, and so became acquainted with the 
musical avant-garde of the time. 

The /0 Inventions are perhaps the most important example of atonal- 
polytonal setting of poetry to music in the whole of Greek musical literature. 
Personally, I regard the work as one of the prime examples of a successful 
musical setting, not only because it conveys the particular character, intellec- 
tual and emotive, of each poem, but also because its melodic lines throw 
into relief, and magnify as it were, the colloquial 1diom of the poems. It thus 
provides a sort of idiosyncratic Sprechgesang ‘made in Greece’ and consti- 
tutes a particular case — I would say, a singular case — not only in relation 
to the setting of poetry to music by other Greek composers, but also within 
the corpus of works by Mitropoulos himself. 


Nikos Skalkottas 


The interwar period in Greece was turbulent both politically and socially, and 
was indelibly marked by the dramatic arrival of around one and a half million 
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Greeks from Asia Minor and their integration into the social fabric of the 
country. One aspect of this was cultural cross-fertilisation between the refu- 
gees and the Greeks of the mainland. Among many influences, there are the 
new sounds of popular music brought by the newcomers. 

In the domain of art music, during that period, and until 1949, the most 
important figure is Nikos Skalkottas (1904-1949) with both his highly idio- 
syncratic atonal and twelve-tone works and some tonal ones, among them 
the famous Greek Dances. But it is above all for the former, the atonal and 
twelve-tone works, that he is singled out. Let us mention, for example, one 
of Skalkottas’ atonal songs, ‘Autumn’ from his /6 Songs to poems by Ch. 
Esperas (Chryssos Evelpidis, 1895-1971). This is a mature and deft atonal 
composition. However, the melodic line is over-sophisticated and difficult. 
This does not facilitate the understanding of the words. 


Art music and the rebetiko 1: Manos Hadjidakis and Argyris Kounadis 


At the end of the 1940s a new trend started to emerge among some young 
musicians who participated in the general ideological spirit of the time. We 
are in a period in which the significance of the more recent popular tradition 
was discovered, brought to the fore, stressed, and perhaps overvalued, in lit- 
erature, music and painting. 

These young intellectuals/composers were particularly fascinated by the 
naivety, immediacy, melodic purity, and inventiveness of popular (rebetiko) 
song, which flourished especially during the interwar period and during the 
first years of the war. Two pioneers of this trend are Manos Hadjidakis 
(1925-1994) and Argyris Kounadis (1924-2011). Suffice it to mention, for 
example, “Two songs for sailors’ (1947) by Hadjidakis to poems by Miltos 
Sachtouris (1919-2005): ‘The Boatman of Thunderbolts’ and ‘A Sailor High 
up on the Moon’. The melodic motifs of these nostalgic songs are clearly 
based on the popular (rebetiko) song. It is the evocative atmosphere and 
sometimes the harmonic sophistication that lend them their special aura. As 
for Kounadis, we can bring to mind, for example, the song ‘I’ve Kept a Rein 
on my Life’, from ‘Sketches for a Summer’ (1949-1950) to poetry by George 
Seferis (1900-1971): it is mainly the influence of the Byzantine chant and 
the unadorned piano accompaniment that are reminiscent of the disarming 
naivety of the popular (rebetiko) song. 


Art music and the rebetiko 2: Mikis Theodorakis, The Axion Esti 


It is worth comparing the setting by Kounadis to the song that Theodorakis 
wrote ten years later, to the same text by Seferis. The melodies of both 
songs are based on Byzantine chant, but in Theodorakis’s song we can see 
how that model of musical setting moves towards a more popular style. 
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The new tendency, which appropriates aesthetically the recent popular 
tradition, gradually gathers pace and eventually prevails. The pivotal figure 
in this development is Theodorakis, initially with some popular songs and 
soon with an iconic work, the setting to music of The Axion Esti [Worthy It 
Is] by Odysseus Elytis (1911-1996), which in turn would constitute a further 
musical model. This work would affect the whole compositional field, by 
doing away with the taboo of aesthetic purity, as well as with prejudices 
around the notions of, and distinction between, ‘art’ and ‘popular’ 
creativity. 

What are the basic features of The Axion Esti by Theodorakis, and why 
does it still affect musical production so much? The Axion Esti is a hybrid 
work, which builds on three different traditions: traditional song (old and 
‘rebetiko’); Byzantine chant; and symphonic music (akin to the tropes of the 
recent Russian School). It is noteworthy that these idioms correspond to 
equivalent idioms in the poetic work itself and are thus unified thanks 
exactly to the poetic language and the powerful personal seal of Mikis 
Theodorakis. 

In this way however the strict boundaries and distinctions between the 
established notions of ‘art’ and ‘popular’ music, or otherwise ‘serious’ and 
‘light’ music, were deeply destabilised. This provocative gesture was criticised 
by composers of art music, but the wide public (and not only in Greece) 
was particularly receptive to it. The work undeniably managed to ‘popular- 
ise’ a particularly challenging poetic composition, which was transferred to 
the mouths of the people by means of melody. 


c 


‘Art music’ and ‘popular music’ 


I will not fall into the trap of attempting a musicological analysis of the two 
notions, ‘art music’ and ‘popular music’, which, according to the traditional 
view, are distinct from each other. I personally prefer to think and judge in 
terms of intellectual strength, originality, and, concerning the setting of 
poetry to music more particularly, the successful cross-fertilisation of music 
and the poetic text. I will try however to delineate some major repercussions 
of this heretical act of Theodorakis: 


i. ‘High’ poetry ceased to be a ‘terrain réservé’ for the ‘art’ composers. 

ii. As if all the winds of Aeolus's bag had been released, most of the song- 
makers attempted to set to music the work of the most recognised, and 
recognisable, poets, with conflicting results. A certain, but often fleeting, 
benefit for the composers themselves was that their name became linked 
to the name of one (or more) of these poets. 

iii. Among ‘serious’ composers many started to flirt with the idea of 
a musical setting which would be more accessible to the wide public. 
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This effort proved to be worthwhile, especially given the general direc- 
tion followed by ‘high’ art in our time. 


The widespread use of digital technology and the constant exchange of 
consumer goods and ethics of globalisation (music being part of them) 
facilitate the breadth but not necessarily the depth of information. Modern 
‘art’ musical creation is desperately seeking new ways of survival, sometimes 
even at the expense of the intellectual strength and originality of musical 
ideas. 

A survey conducted in Greece at the end of the 1980s by the Lambrakis 
Research Foundation attributes a percentage of 2% to those who correctly 
answered the question: ‘What does “classical music” mean in your view? 
I guess that this percentage might be even lower nowadays, not only for the 
reasons I just mentioned, but also because the former middle class in 
Greece, who had received a so-called ‘Humanistic education’, have been 
replaced gradually by a new middle class, educated according to managerial 
and economic models. It is therefore necessary for young artists to adapt to 
new realities. But there are always those who continue to work as they have 
done for years, with consistency, faith and perseverance, independently of 
the cost of being ‘hermetic’, as it were. One of them was the eminent Fellow 
of the Academy of Athens, the composer Theodore Antoniou (1935-2018) 
and a representative example of his setting poetry to music is his 77 Narra- 
tions on Poetry by C. P. Cavafy (1984). Antoniou saw the eleven poems by 
Cavafy he chose to set to music as independent dramatic events of particular 
density. The rich orchestration underlines the theatrical element of each 
‘narration’. 


Some further examples of poetry set to music 


For reasons of objectivity, I must also provide a few examples of what I see 
as a successful, ‘mild’ adaptation to new realities, either by ‘art’ composers 
or song-makers. Since we are in the constellation of Cavafy — I have already 
mentioned Mitropoulos’s Cavafy (1925) and Antoniou’s Cavafy (1984) — let 
us return to the pioneers of the turn towards the recent popular (rebetiko) 
song: the composers Kounadis and Hadjidakis. Kounadis’s setting of Cava- 
fy’s poem ‘Come back’ (1961) is a Byzantine chant in a devout atmosphere, 
which is so intensely charged with emotion that it culminates in frenzy (ois- 
tros). The piano accompaniment (in fact, an ‘ison’) is of minimalist 
conception. 

The song cycle The Great Love Songs (1972) by Manos Hadjidakis 
included eleven songs by different poets and is considered one of the com- 
poser's major works, not only in terms of the singing line, but also in terms 
of the innovative and subtle instrumental accompaniment (twelve instruments). 
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Among the songs is ‘Days of 1903’ to a poem by Cavafy. The song constitutes 
a totally different approach from that by Kounadis, but also, and even more, 
from the atonal songs by Mitropoulos (1925). A popular-seeming melody is 
inscribed in an intense rhythm of a quick ‘hasapiko’, very emotive in its devel- 
opment — the climax is in the last phrase. 

There are many good composers who contributed to the flourishing of 
this ‘poetic’, as it were, song between 1960 and 1980. It would be impossible 
to refer to all of them. I will record here only a few names: Nikos Maman- 
gakis (1929-2013), Yannis Markopoulos (1939), Christos Leontis (1940), 
Dionysis Savvopoulos (1944), Michalis Grigoriou (1947), Thanos Mikroutsi- 
kos (1947). Among Mikroutsikos’s numerous musical settings, his greatest 
hits are songs based on poetry by Nikos Kavvadias (1910-1975), such as the 
‘The Knife’: simple, strophic, popular songs, with a particular colour, which 
match the distinct atmosphere of the poet. 

Many young composers and song-makers returned to Elytis, each one 
suggesting a new approach. Again, there are too many to mention them 
all. Particularly sensitive is Angélique Ionatos (1954), who works in 
France, and set to music Elytis’s Maria Nefeli (1984), ‘July Word’ and 
others. Distinct traits of her technique are, on the one hand, the emphasis 
on specific lines and word-motifs, and, on the other hand, the melismatic 
escape from the tyranny of words. An attractive element is the combin- 
ation of lyrical romanticism and African Dionysianism. As for the many 
simple popular songs set to poetry by Odysseus Elytis, and especially the 
setting of poems in simple and rhymed metrical schemes, I will restrict 
myself to a charming song by Dimitris Lagios (1952-1991) from ‘The 
Sovereign Sun’. 

Of my own numerous settings of poetry to music I have composed in the 
course of my career, allow me to mention The Monogram based on poetry 
by Elytis, a long cantata for baritone, soprano, mixed choir, and orchestra, 
which was first performed in the Athens Concert Hall (Megaron Mousikis 
Athinon) in 2004. It includes tonal parts with evocations of popular song, 
and parts which are atonal or even serial. 


Jani Christou 


I will close with a special mention of the ingenious Greek composer Jani 
Christou (1926-1970). Although setting poetry to music was not one of 
the main fields of his short, but extremely productive career, the poems by 
T.S. Eliot that Christou set to music in the original English (Six T.S. 
Eliot Songs for Mezzo-Soprano and Piano, 1957) have been considered by 
Christou’s fellow Greek composers to be a pivotal example of setting 
poetry to music. 
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